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'PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


When I was helping my husband to prepare a 
third edition of his Ma?iual of Political Economy , it 
occurred to us both that a small book, explaining 
as briefly as possible the most important principles 
of the science, would be useful to beginners, and 
would perhaps be an assistance to those who 
are desirous of introducing the study of Political 
Economy into schools. It is mainly with the hope 
that a short and elementary book might help to 
make ^Political Economy a more popular study in 
boys’ and girls’ schools that the following pages 
have been written. In order to adapt the book 
especially for school use, questions have been added 
at the end of each chapter. 


Cambridge, i8;o. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITIONS 


In preparing a second edition of this little book, I 
have made no alterations in its general character and 
scope. Each page has, however, been carefully re- 
vised, and at the end of each chapter I have added, 
after the questions, a few little puzzles, which the 
learner is expected to be able to solve for himself or 
herself; they may also, in cases where this book is 
used in a class, serve as a vehicle for introducing a 
discussion. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr E. E. Bov r en of 
Harrow School for his kindness in suggesting this 
addition ; and I am also specially indebted to Prof. 
J. E. Cairnes for many most valuable criticisms, of 
which in preparing this edition I have largely availed 
myself. 


London, 1871. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Some of the puzzles which I have added at the end 
of each chapter raise questions of no little com- 
plexity and difficulty to the beginner; and it will, 
no doubt, be often found that in solving these little 
problems the student will need to go a good deal 
beyond the contents of the chapter to which they 
are appended. In order to help beginners through 
some of the difficulties connected with the subjects 
of currency and foreign trade, I have published a 
little book called Talcs in Political Economy , which 
I hope may be useful to those young students who 
find that some of the puzzles carry them out of 
their depth. 

I have only to express once more my obligations 
to the teaching of the late Prof. Caimes. So far as 



Preface to the Fourth Edition . 


viii 

I thought the subject lay within the scope of an 
elementary book, I have adopted, in this edition, 
the theory of cost of production, which is fully and 
clearly described in his Leading Principles of Political 
Economy Newly Expounded. 

London, 1876. 
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“ wealth w and “ money ” were synonymous terms. Acting 
on this belief, the wealth of a country was estimated by 
the amount of gold and silver it contained ; and artificial 
restraints were placed upon commerce, with the view of 
preventing the pieciotis metals fiom being sent out of the 
count! y. 1 here are many excuses for the persons who 
made the mistake of confounding money and wealth. Like 
many othcis they mistook the sign foi the thing signified. 
Wealth is always estimated in money. The income of a 
rich man is said to be so many thousand pounds ; the 
national revenue and the national expenditure are said 
to be so many million pounds * 

These and hundreds of sinnlai facts caused the true 
nature of money to be misunderstood. The best way of 
arriving at a trustworthy conclusion respecting it is to 
look back into lnstoiy, and see what other nations have 
done who have not made use of gold and silver coin. 
The money of the Chinese once consisted of small cubes 
of pressed tea ; there are certain tribes of Indians who 
use a soit of shell as money ; and Adam Smith tells us 
of some Aiabs who used cattle for the same purpose; 
they fell into the same error as those who thqpght that 
wealth was the «ame thing as money, for they thought 
that no countiy could be wealthy that did not possess 
vast herds of cattle \\ hen they first heard of France 
and wished to form an idea of its wealth, they asked 
how many cattle it contained Tlieie have been times 
in the history of every country when the use of money, 
even of a rude description, was unknown ; all exchange 
then had to be earned on by means of barter. 

< Thus if a man who had two boats w'ere in need of 
a spear, he would offer a boat in exchange to anyone 
who would give him a spear Though commerce could 
not flourish under such a system of exchange as this, yet 
it is idle to assert that these barbarous communities pos- 
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sscd no wealth, for we previously explained that wealth 
as anything that had an exchange value. 

The real nature of Money What then is money? It 
measure of value, and a medium of exchange 
,’hen it i*> said that money is a measme of value, it is 
rtu.il!> affirmed that any substance is money which is 
lected by universal consent to serve as a standaid by 
hich the value of all other commodities may be csti- 
ated That this substance need not be gold oi silver 
is been shewn above, m fact any aiticle might be 
lected to seive as a measuic of value 
'1 he meaning of the asseition that money is a medium 
exchange is that all other substances may be leadily 
^changed for monej 

The mercantile system r I lie mor of identifying wealth 
ith money led to the policy briefly alluded to above, of 
nng everything to fostei the accumulation of gold and 
Ivor With this end in view statesmen did all they could 
cncouiage the expoit tiade of their own country, 
id to disc oui age importations from abioad by placing 
avy duties on imported goods, and by giv mg bounties 
1 cxpoits At the time when this policy was pievalent 
kngland. very huge duties wcie placed upon French 
me, biandv , silks, lac c, etc , with tjic object of preventing 
rgc quantities of these commodities bung bought in 
ngland , foi this, it was atgticd, would decrease England's 
ealth by causing money to be sent fioin L ngland to 
ranee The fallacies of this policy, which is known as 
e Mercantile System, ucie fn^t exposed b\ Adam Smith 
his great book The ll'en/fh of Xati orts, which wms pub- 
died m 1776. In this work he pointed out the cr^irs 
a book, called England's 'Imutot in Foreign J rade, 
Inch was the guide of the statesman who earned out the 
ercantile System The object of this book actually was 
shew that home trade was of little consequence, because 
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it did not increase the amount of gold and silver in the 
country. Adam Smith’s work explained, for the first 
time in England, the true nature of money, and shewed 
that if all restrictive duties were discontinued the expftrhs 
and imports of a country would tend to be equal. 

Free Trade 'J lus part of oui subject will be more fully 
explained in a subsequent chapter , at piescnt it is only 
necessary to add that the policy of removing restrictive 
duties on imports and allowing commerce to take its 
natural course is knov\n as the Free Trade Policy. 

With these few intioductory remaiks we pass to the 
consideration of the first of the three gieat blanches into 
which our subject is diwdcd: viz. the Production of 
Wealth. 

Questions on tiil Introductory Chapter. 

1. What is Political Economy? 

2. What is Wealth? 

3 What is Money ? 

4. Enumeiatc some of the articles which ha\e at 
vuiioiis times been used as Money. 

5. \\ hat is Paiter? • 

6 1 h scnbe the Mercantile S\ stem 

7 Whence aiosc the cimis of this System 5 

8 P»y whom and how weie the urois of the Mercantile 
Svstcm iii st combated 5 

9. P>y what Policy has the Mercantile System been 
superseded ? 

1. Could a man be said to be wealthy', if he had not 
si\*pcncc in the w'oild? 

2. Was the Spartan nation poorer because it prohi- 
bited gold 5 

3 Is barter quite extinct in England ? 



SECTION I. 

The Production of \WaUJi. 

It was stated in the Introduction that Political Eco- 
nomy investigated the Jans which regulate the Pioduc- 
tion, the Exchange, and the Distribution of Wealth. 

The three requisites of Production. It is proposed in this 
section to dwell solely upon the Pioduction of Wealth. 
There arc three rcqiusites of production, by the com- 
bined agency of which wealth is produced. These aic 
Land, Labour, and Capital In order that the various 
functions of these thiee requisites may be clearly ex- 
plained, *and that the peculiar office which each performs 
in the production of wealth may be accurate!) defined, 
this section will be divided into three chapters, under the 
heads of Land, Labour, and Capital. 

Chapter I On Land 

Land as an agent of Production A few moments’ re- 
flection will reveal the indispensable natuic of the service 
which land renders to the production of wealth. TWfcrc 
is no article of commerce, the origin of which cannot be 
either directly or indirectly traced to land. Look round 
the room in which you sit, or look at the clothes you 
wear, and you will notice that you can sec nothing that 
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has not been derived from the land A piece of woollen 
cloth, for instance, is derived from the land. The wool 
of which it is made has been originally taken from the 
back of a sheep, which lived on the grass, turnips, £tc , 
grown on the land Calico can be traced even more 
directly to the land. The cotton plant, fiom the fibres 
of winch calico is made, is the production of the land. 
All manufactured ai tides aie made either of animal, 
vegetable, or mineral productions, all of which are de- 
rived fiom the land 

In fact the impoitance of land as an agent of produc- 
tion is so great that the French economists, in the time of 
Adam Smith, asserted that land was the sole souicc of 
wealth. It will howevei be shewn that Labour and 
Capital arc also indispensable to the production of wealth 

Circumstances which increase the productive power of 
land. Mheio aie many circumstances that inciease the 
productive power of land The beneficial effects of the 
artificial manures which chemistry has bi ought within 
the reach of the fanner arc so appaicnt, that it is un- 
necessary to dwell at length upon them. Noi need we 
do moie than allude to the modern inventions of the 
numerous machines, such as the reaping and thrashing 
machines, which do so much to inciease the pioductive 
powei of land, labour and capital Many large tracts of 
country, such as the fens of Cambndgcshiie which were 
once useless swamps, have been turned into rich corn 
land by means of diainage. It is evident that the pro- 
ductiveness of such land is mainlv dependent on aitificial 
causes 

Large and small farming Much conti oversy has been 
carried on as to the 1 dative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of large and small farming. One of the prin- 
cipal advantages of large farming is that it makes the 
use of improved machinery much more available. A 
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farmer who rents 800 acres will find it pay him to use 
the steam plough and steam thrashing-machine ; and he 
will be able to a\ail himself of all the latest improve- 
ments in the manufacture of agricultural implements. 
A flock of 1000 sheep does not rcquuc twice as many 
shepherds as a flock of 500. The housing of a laigc 
number of cattle does not cost so much per head as 
the housing of a smaller numbci. 

The principal advantage of small fanning is that the 
farmer being himself a labouicr, and being continually 
working with and among his assistants, theie is no 
probability of the work being neglected , the strongest 
motives of self-interest prompting the farmer to the most 
strenuous exertions. 

A distinction between peasant proprietors and peasant 
tenantB. While dwelling on the influence of small farm- 
ing in stimulating the industry of the farmer, it should be 
stated that the remarks just made ripply much more 
powerfully in the case of peasant propnetors than in the 
case of peasant tenants. Nothing can be more depress- 
ing to the industry of the peasant tenant than to know 
that the^nore he exeits himself the more certain he is to 
have his rent raised. The peasant proprietor reaps all 
the fruit of his hard work himself ; whucas the peasant 
tenant often knows that increased exertions would benefit 
not himself but his landlord. Ireland is often instanced 
as exhibiting all the disadvantages of small farming. 
But not only must it be remembered that in 1 1 eland 
the small farmers arc tenants, but that they hold their 
land from year to year, and they arc therefore constantly 
liable to an increase in their rents Small tenant farm- 
ing must always be disadvantageous except in tlfosc 
cases in which the tenant holds a long lease of his farm ; 
or in those cases where, as under the Irish Land Act 
of 1870, he has a legal claim to compensation for 1m- 
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provemcnts and for arbitrary eviction. On the continent 
the small faims are almost invariably tilled by peasant 
proprietors, and the most advantageous results ensue. 
This probably accounts for the fact that while meny 
English economists approve of large farms, nearly all 
continental economists arc of opinion that small farming 
is more productive of wealth. 

There are some agricultural products which are never 
successfully cultivated in those countries where small 
farming is unknown. Amongst these are the vine and 
the olive r l he cultivation of these lequircs such watchful 
and constant care that they are peculiarly adapted to those 
countries where small farming prevails. A similar remark 
applies to dairy farming and the reanng of fowls. Who 
has not heard in the country the continual complaints of 
the difficulty of getting good milk and butter? People say 
“the farmers’ wives arc such fine ladies now, that they are 
too grand to do what their mothers and grandmothers 
did before them, that is, get up at five o’clock and do the 
dairy work themselves.” This remaik points out the dif- 
ference between large and small farming ; the fact being 
that in modern times the size of farms has ver^ greatly 
inciensed ; the farmer and his wife arc therefore removed 
fi om the social position they formcily occupied, and they 
will no longer work like their own labourers When 
even thing has been saul on both sides respecting the 
advantages of large and small farming, the question still 
remains an open one. In a futuie chapter it will be 
pointed out that there is a way of combining the advan- 
tages of both systems, by giving labourers a direct pecu- 
niary interest in the soil which they cultivate. 
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Questions on Chapter I. On Land. 

i. What are the three requisites of the Production of 
Wealth ? 

• t. Shew that Land is an indispensable agent of Pro- 
duction. 

3. Mention some of the most obvious means of in- 
creasing the Productiveness of the Land. 

4. Enumerate some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of large and small farming. 

5. Why should a distinction be made between pea- 
sant proprietors and peasant tenants? 

1. If the Irish Land Act has the effect of consolidating 
the small farms into a smaller number of much larger 
farms, would this probably cause any change in the 
production of butter in Ireland? 

2. Milton exchanged the copyright of Paradise Lost 
for .£15. It had an exchange value and was consequently 
wealth. What had Land and Capital to do with the 
production of this wealth 1 ? 


Chapter II. On Labour. 

Labour a requisite of Production. In the Introduction, 
when the nature of wealth was explained, an example 
was given of a commodity which in some circumstances 
cannot be regarded as wealth, and yet in other circum- 
stances certainly constitutes wealth. It was shewm that 

1 The French socialist Fourier, in the scheme whidi he 
elaborated for the reconstruction of society, placed “Talent” 
among the requisites of Production, and assigned to it a certain 
definite share (one-fourth) of the wealth resulting from the com- 
bined efforts of the members of the society. 
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water has no exchange value so long as it is supplied 
spontaneously in sufficient quantities by the bounty of 
nature, because no one will buy what he can obtain gra- 
tuitously and without labour, but water immediately be- 
comes wealth when the labour of man is required 1 to 
convey it to the spot where it is needed. In the same 
manner, all commodities which have an exchange value 
have been made available for consumption by many dif- 
ferent kinds of labour. It is in fact almost impossible to 
enumerate all the different kinds of labour which have 
been required to produce such an apparently simple thing 
as bread. Bread, it is true, may be said to be the result 
of the labour of the baker, but his work is only a very 
small part of the great amount of labour employed in pro- 
ducing bread. There is the miller who grinds the wheat, 
the reaper and the sower, the ploughman who prepares the 
land, the blacksmith who makes the plough, and the miners 
who obtain the metal of which the plough is made ; be- 
sides these theie arc the waggoners, bargemen, sailors and 
others, who convey the materials to the places where they 
are wanted ; the manufactuiers of the tools of the black- 
smith, and so on in never-ending succession. 

Definition of the exact service which Labour readers to 
Production. The exact service which Labour renders to 
the Production of Wealth is defined by Mr Mill to be 
“ putting things into fit places,” or “ moving one thing 
from or to another.” This simple definition is so compre- 
hensive as to include all the varied operations of industry. 

Labour then, in the physical world, is always and solely 
employed in putting objects in motion , the pioperties of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the rest ” 

To.ke as an example the labour which is employed in 
building a house. How are bncks made? By moving a 
certain kind of clay from the place in which it is found ; 
by pressing it into a mould and by bringing it in contact 
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with fire. How are planks made? By moving an a\e 
through a tree, and by moving a saw through the fallen 
trunk. It is unnecessary to enumerate fuither instances 
# of the application of the principle, that “man has no other 
rowans of acting upon matter than by moving it.” {Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy , pp. 32, 33.) 

Many examples of the extent to which Bkilled labour 
can add to the value of commodities may be taken from 
the various operations of watchmaking. F01 instance, 
one pound weight of the microscopically small steel 
screws used in watches, is worth six pounds weight of 
pure gold, or more than ^280. In an article on watch- 
making by Miss Faithful in the Victoria Magazine, the 
following description is given of the “hail-spring” which 
every watch contains:—' “ A hair-spring weighs only 
CTooT a pound troy. In a straight line it is a foot 
long. With a pair of tweezers we diaw one out in spiral 
form till it is six inches long; but it springs back into 
place, not bent a particle from its true coiling. It must 
be exquisitely tempered, for it is to spring, back and 
forth 18,000 times an hour, perhaps for several genera- 
tions. A pound of steel in the bar may cost a dollar , in 
hair-spffings it is worth 4000 dollars ” 

Though no wealth can be produced without labour, 
y r et there are some kinds of labour which may be very 
useful but which do not assist the production of wealth. 
This labour is called “ unproductive/’ Political econo- 
mists have differed widely m their definitions of un- 
productive labour. This has partly ansen fiom some 
economists attaching an implied reproach to the epithet 
“unproductive.” Theie is however no reproach con- 
veyed in this term, unless the production of wealth i? the 
only worthy object of existence. Mr Mill’s definition of 
Productive Laboui is “ that which produces utilities fixed 
and embodied in material objects.” 


1 6 
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Labour which Is Indirectly productive. The question 
then arises, “ Is the labour of a teacher unproductive ?” A 
schoolmaster may not with his own hands produce “utili- 
ties fixed and embodied in material objects," but through 
his instrumentality the number of productive laboureis 
may be vastly inci eased. Let us suppose, for example, 
that a schoolmaster educates 50 boys taken from lives of 
idleness and vice in the streets of London ; if he trains 
them in habits of intelligent industry, a very great number 
of them will probably become productive labourers. Is 
the inventor of a machine an unproductive labourer when 
by means of his invention the productiveness of other 
men’s labour may be inci eased a hundredfold? These 
questions must certainly be answered in the negative. A 
distinction must therefore be drawn between labour which 
is indirectly productive and that which is directly produc- 
tive. In the former class we place the labour of the 
schoolmaster, the inventor, the policeman, etc. ; in the lat- 
ter we place the labour of the shipwright, the shoemaker, 
and all those labourers whose manual work produces 
utilities fixed and embodied in material objects. 

Unproductive Labour. Unproductive Labour is that 
which neither directly nor indirectly helps to increase the 
material wealth of the community. The labour of an 
opera singer, an actor, a public reader or preacher, is un- 
productive. The labour of a statesman is generally un- 
productive, although occasionally it is indiicctly productive 
of wealth. The abolition of the corn laws, for instance, 
and the adoption of a free-trade policy, have caused an 
enormous increase in the matenal wealth of this country. 
But^t must be remembered that the work of statesmen in 
getting rid of protection consisted in releasing trade from 
the shackles which the mistaken policy of previous gene- 
rations of statesmen had imposed upon it. It is very 
often the case that when the labour of statesmen appears 
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to be indirectly productive in the highest degree, it gains 
this characteristic because it undoes the mistakes of 
former statesmen. It is therefore very difficult to say 
^whether on the whole the labour of statesmen is indi- 
rectly productive of wealth, except in so far as it guaran- 
tees the security of life and property. 

Sometimes the labour of productive labourers turns out 
to be unproductive ; as for instance in the case of the 
labour which produced the numerous unfinished canals 
which were abandoned about the time when it became 
apparent that railroads would super sede water carnage. 
On the contiary the labour of an unproductive labourer 
sometimes becomes, as it were by an accident, produc- 
tive of wealth. Through the labour of scientific chemists, 
discoveries have been made which have greatly facili- 
tated many industrial processes. It will thus be seen 
that it is sometimes difficult to decide concerning any 
class of labourers whether their labour will prove pro- 
ductive or unproductive. Before a final decision can be 
given the result of their work must be known. 

Adam Smith’s Three Advantages of Division of Labour. 
There are many circumstances which greatly increase 
the productive power of labour. Foremost among these 
must be placed the Division of Labour ; not because it is 
more powerful than any othei means of increasing the 
productiveness of labour, but because the subject has 
been popularised by Adam Smith’s famous example 
about pin-making. In many industrial processes, such 
as that of making a glass bowl, a great number of 
woikmen are employed, each one of whom performs a 
single operation. One man blow s the glass into shape ; 
another polishes it ; another makes deep flutings *1 it ; 
then it is re-polished by another , and after a variety of 
more or less delicate operations, a highly skilled work- 
man engraves upon it some beautiful and artistic figures. 
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The various advantages which are produced by the di- 
vision of labour were enumerated, as follows, by Adam 
Smith, ist, The dexterity of the workman is increased. 
2nd, Time is saved by the workman not passing fropii 
one employment to another. 3rd, Suitable machinery is 
more likely to be invented, if the mind of the workman 
is concentrated on a special process. 

An Illustration of the first advantage. The increased dex- 
terity of the labourer is by far the most important advan- 
tage derived from the division of labour. In some of the 
manufactures ot such a town as Rnmingham, the dexterity 
of the woikmcn produced by division of labour is quite 
marvellous. In the pen manufactory the sole occupation 
of some of the workmen is to take the pens from the 
machine in which they are made, this is done with such 
wonderful rapidity that the spectator can scarcely follow 
with his eye the movement of the workman’s hand. This 
dextenty can only be acquired by the workman devoting 
himself to a single operation. 

An Illustration of the second advantage. An illustra- 
tion of the advantage gained by f he w orkman not passing 
from one employment to another may be taken from 
what every one has seen at a railway station. Wfien the 
lamps in the carriages aie being taken out, one man goes 
on the top of the carriages, takes out a lamp, throws it 
down to a man who puts it into a rack for the puipose of 
holding lamps. In this manner thirty or forty lamps 
can be taken out in a \cry few minutes ; whereas if one 
man performed the whole of the w r oik, and had to ascend 
and descend the carnages with every two or three lamps 
he removed, it w'ould probably take him more than half 
an rfour to take out as many as with the assistance of 
another man he removes in five minutes. 

An illustration of the third advantage of the division of La- 
bour. Adam Smith says that “ the third advantage of the 
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division of labour is the invention of a great number of 
machines which facilitate and abridge labour, and enable 
one man to do the work of many.” Though Adam Smith 
^>e^haps exaggeiated the importance of this advantage, 
there have been some very remarkable instances of it. 
Thus, in the first steam-engines which were constructed 
by Watt, a boy was employed in opening and shutting 
a valve. This was his only work, and he piobably 
thought that if he could contrive some plan by which the. 
valve opened and shut without his assistance, he could 
spend all his time at play ; he accordingly devised a 
simple self-acting apparatus, which had not suggested 
itself to the most accomplished engineers, by means of 
which the valve opened and shut at the proper time 
without demanding any attention on the boy’s part. 

A fourth advantage of division of Labour. Adam Smith 
failed to mention one other most important advantage 
derived from the division of labour. The omission was 
first pointed out by Mr Babbage. 'I his advantage is that 
each workman can be employed solely uj,on the work 
which he can do best. It is veiy wasteful to employ a 
man who is capable of doing woik worth icxr a day, to do 
some unskilled work worth only 2 s. a day. The old say- 
ing, that it is no good to put a lace horse to plough, may 
be used to suggest an illustration of the fourth advantage 
of division of labour. To return to our example of the 
glass bowl ; it w'ould manifestly be quite useless to em- 
ploy an unskilled labourer to engrave a delicate pattern 
upon the glass; and it would be very wasteful if the 
skilled workman, who is perhaps paid at the late of ^3 
per week, weie obliged to perform operations which could 
be equally well done by a boy receiving &s. or qs. alfceek. 

Free Trade a division, of Labour. The division of labour 
is a great subject, and should be carried far beyond the 
workshop and the manufactory. Free tiade is simply an 
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extension of the principle of the division of labour. By 
breaking down the artificial barriers which have been 
erected between nations, each country, instead of being 
obliged to depend entirely on home manufactures, c^w 
devote its energies to those branches of trade or agricul- 
ture to which natural circumstances or national peculiari- 
ties have especially adapted it. 

Cooperation of Labour. Great as the effect of the divi- 
sion of labour is in increasing its productiveness, it is pro- 
bable that the cooperation of labour is a still more powerful 
agent in augmenting the efficiency of labour. Coopera- 
tion of labour has been defined as “ the combined action 
of numbers the meaning of the term may be illus- 
trated by an example. In hauling up the anchor of a 
large vessel the combined labour of a great number of 
men is needed, and in this way the anchor is drawn up 
in a comparatively short time. If one man attempted to 
draw up the anchor by himself his labour would be thrown 
away. 

Simple and complex Cooperation of Labour. There are 
two kinds of Cooperation of labour ; 

ist, Simple Cooperation ; or the cooperation which 
takes place when several persons help each other in the 
same employment ; for instance, in lifting a heavy weight 
or in hauling up an anchor, as in the example just given. 

2nd, Complex Coopeiation , or the cooperation which 
takes place when several persons help each other m dif- 
ferent employments. An instance of complex cooperation 
of labour may be found in the labour which is employed to 
manufacture a piece of cotton cloth. In this case many 
different kinds of labour, employed in different ways and 
in different places, combine or cooperate together. Those 
who sow the cotton seed, and after the pod is npe pack it 
in bales for exportation ; the sailors who convey it from 
America to England ; the artisans who pcrfoim so many 
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operations upon the raw cotton before it is converted into 
cloth, combine their labour m order to produce a piece of 
calico. Another instance of complex cooperation, or seve- 
tal^persons helping each other in different employments, 
is found in the assistance which agricultural labour and 
manufacturing labour render each other. In other words, 
when “ one body of men having combined their labour to 
produce more food than they require, another body of. 
men are induced to combine their labour for the purpose 
of producing more clothes than they require, and with 
those surplus clothes buying the surplus food of the other 
body of labourers. ,, 

Mr Wakefield's theory of Colonisation. A consideration 
of the mutual benefits which town and country labourers 
derive by exchanging the surplus products of their in- 
dustry forms the basis of Mr Wakefield’s theory of Colo- 
nization. 

Mr Wakefield pointed out that the plan of granting to 
each family of settlers in a new colony a tract of fertile 
land, large enough to supply all its wants, tends directly 
to discourage the growth of commerce and the progress 
of civilization. A certain amount of rude abundance i 
obtained, but each family being isolated and independent 
there is neither inducement nor opportunity for enterprise, 
and no motive to produce more than is required for the 
consumption of the household. To remedy this Mr 
Wakefield proposed that, as far as possible, there should 
be, in every colony, a town population side by side with 
the agricultural population. Division of labour would 
thus be greatly encouraged, and production would be 
stimulated, for a market would be found for the sale of 
agricultural produce in the town ; the inhabitants of which 
would in return be compelled to exchange some articles of 
manufacturing industry. 

The use of Tools and Machinery. Having mentioned 
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two causes which act very powerfully in increasing the 
productiveness of labour, viz. Division of Labour and Co- 
operation of Labour, we now pass to a third, the impor- 
tance of which must be evident to all *, viz. the us^ of 
tools and machinery. There is no industry which is 
independent of the use of tools ; even the rudest agri- 
culture could not be carried on without a spade, nor the 
plainest sewing without a needle ; and in nearly all branches 
of industry the introduction of elaborate machinery is ra- 
pidly becoming general. There are two ways in which 
machinery increases the productiveness of labour. One 
in which it supersedes or takes the place of the labour of 
individuals, as in the case of the reaping machine, or the 
sewing machine ; and the other in which machinery 
achieves that which no amount of unassisted human la- 
bour could perform ; such as propelling an express tram 
at sixty miles an hour. In the first case machinery, by 
enabling a few persons to do the work previously per- 
formed by a great many, sets free a large quantity of 
labour, which seeks employment in other directions. In 
the second case it opens new fields of enterprise, which 
tend to absorb the labour set free by the introduction of 
machinery into other industries 

The productive power of Labour is increased by the skill, 
intelligence, morality, and trustworthiness of the labourer. 
The three puncipal material agencies have now been 
mentioned which increase the productive power of labour. 
But there are other than matcnal agencies, which must 
not be passed over These are the skill, intelligence, 
morality, and trustworthiness of the labourer. 

^hat the skill of the workman increases the productive 
power of labour is so self-evident as scarcely to need 
illustration. In many industries the necessary skill can- 
not be acquired without a long apprenticeship, and it is 
frequently several years before the labour of the appren- 
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tice is remunerative to his master ; for from want of skill 
the apprentice frequently spoils the materials of his in- 
dustry. 

• Tlie Intelligence of the Labourer. The importance of the 
diffusion of intelligence among the workmen, as a means 
of increasing the productiveness of labour, hardly meets 
with the attention it deserves. An unintelligent workman 
performs his task mechanically ; he does what he lias 
learnt to do, and no more , he suggests no improvements. 
If the industry in which he is engaged becomes depressed 
and he consequently loses his employment, he can turn 
his hand to nothing else ; and he and his family soon 
become dependent on the latcs, 01 on private chanty. 

The Morality of the Labourer. The morality of the 
labourer is also an important agent in increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of labour. All intemperance greatly diminishes 
physical strength. The habitual drunkard is usually in- 
capable, even when he is sober, of perfotming any severe 
labour, and habits of intemperance nearly always pro- 
duce premature decay and death. The morality and the 
intelligence of the labourer are intimately connected with 
each other. An unintelligent peison can never enter into 
intellectual enjoyment, and can seldom appreciate inno- 
cent pleasures. The low standard of education in this 
country, which is one of the causes of the want of intelli- 
gence amongst large numbers of our labourers, also tends 
to produce the intemperance which is still too prevalent 
among the lower section of the working classes. 

The Value of Trustworthiness in the Labourer. The un- 
trustworthiness of the labourer renders it necessary to 
employ persons whose only business is to see that the 
labourers do their work. If people could be trusted^the 
labour of overlooking and watching might be saved, and 
drafted off to some other employment. It must also be 
remembered that if labourers require to be watched they 
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will always find opportunities of shirking their work, no 
matter how careful the overlooker may be. This is parti- 
cularly the case in agriculture, where the nature of the 
various occupations, and the great distance over which 
the labourers are scattered, render supervision extremely 
difficult. 

Before leaving the subject of productive and unproduc- 
tive labour, it may be well again to enumerate those causes 
which increase the productiveness of labour. These 
causes are divided into two classes : 


MATERIAL and MORAL. 

The Division of Labour. | The Skill, 

The Cooperation of La- The Intelligence, 
bour. The Morality, 

The Use of Machinery The Trust wor- 
and Tools. thiness 


of the 
Labourer. 


Having now discussed the meaning of the terms pro- 
ductive and unproductive labour, it will be necessary, 
before investigating the functions of capital, that the 
student should know what is meant by Productive and 
Unproductive Consumption. 

Productive and Unproductive Consumption. Th£ distinc- 
tion between productive and unproductive labour must 
be borne in mind, and it will then be seen that the 
productive labourer is also the productive consumer, 
and vice 7 ursd. All the consumption of the productive 
labourer is not productive consumption, but only that 
part of it which is employed in sustaining him whilst 
he is engaged in production All luxuries must be 
consumed unproductively, because the consumption of 
thetli does not assist future production. All waste is un- 
productive consumption ; and instead, as some suppose, 
of being beneficial to society, is in reality injurious to it. 
If the mere consumption of commodities were productive 
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of wealth, no matter whether the object for which they 
are consumed is useful or not, the quickest way for a 
nation to become rich would be to burn down houses, 
manufactories, and public buildings, dcstioy the railways 
an3 docks, and pull down the telegraph-wires. There 
can be little doubt that such conduct would soon produce 
great activity in the building and engineering trades ; but 
their gain would be at the expense of the general loss. 
An American paper, after the great fire at Chicago, 
remarked what an excellent thing that great calamity had 
been for the building trade. The writer did not seem to 
remember that all that the building trade gained and 
much more, had been lost by the owners of the property 
that had been burnt. 1 hese remarks may be concluded 
by a very excellent illustration in explanation of this point 
taken from the writings of M. F. Fasti at : “Have you ever 
witnessed the anger of the good shopkcepei Jacques 
Bonhomme, when his careless son happened to break a 
square of glass? If you have been present at such a 
scene, you will most assuredly bear witness to the fact, 
that every one of the spectators, were there even thirty of 
them, by common consent apparently, offered the un- 
fortunate owner this invariable consolation, ‘ It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. Everybody must live, and 
what w r ould become of the glaziers if panes of glass were 
never broken ?' Now this form of condolence contains 
an entire theory which it will be well to shew up in this 

simple case Suppose it cost 6 francs to repair 

the damage, you say that the accident bungs 6 francs 
to the glazier’s trade — that it encourages that trade to 
the amount of 6 fiancs — I grant it. 1 have not a word 
to say against it ; you reason justly. The glazier corifes ; 
performs his task; receives his 6 francs ; rubs his hands ; 
and, in his heart, blesses the careless child. All this is 
that which is seen. But if, on the other hand, you come 
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to the conclusion that it is a good thing to break windows, 
that it causes money to circulate, and that the encourage- 
ment of industry in general will be the result of it, you 
will oblige me to call out, ‘ Stop there ! your theory r> 
confined to that which is seen ; it takes no account of 
that which is not seen/ 

“ It is not seen that as our shopkeeper has spent 6 francs 
upon one thing he cannot spend them upon another. It 
is not seen that if he had not had a window to replace 
he would perhaps have replaced his old shoes, or added 
another book to his library. In short, he would have 
employed his 6 francs in some way which this accident 
has prevented. 

“Let us take a view of industry in general as affected 
by this circumstance. The window being broken, the 
glazier’s trade is encouraged to the amount of 6 francs ; 
this is that which is seen. 

“If the window had not been broken, the shoemaker’s 
trade (or some other) would have been encouraged to the 
amount of 6 francs ; this is that which is not seen. 

“And if that which is not seen is taken into considera- 
tion, because it is a negative fact, as well as that which is 
seen, because it is a positive fact, it will be understood that 
neither industry in general, nor the sum total of national 
labour, is affected, whether windows are broken or not. 

“ Now let us consider Jacques Bonhomme himself. In 
the former supposition, that of the window being broken, 
he spends 6 francs, and has neither more nor less than 
he had before, the enjoyment of a window. 

“ In the second, where we suppose the window not 
to have been broken, he would have spent 6 francs in 
shoies, and would have had at the same time the enjoy- 
ment of a pair of shoes and of a window. 

“Now as Jacques Bonhomme forms a part of society, 
we must come to the conclusion, that, taking it alto- 
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gether, and making an estimate of its enjoyments and 
its labours, it has lost the \alue of the broken window.” 

This illustration exhibits the folly of the excuse so often 
piade for waste and luxurious extravagance, t.c. that they 
ar^good for trade. 

A knowledge of one of the first principles of political 
economy is sufficient to shew that society is no gainer by 
the reckless expenditure of the spcndthnft. This subject 
cannot, however, be fuithcr investigated without entering 
upon an explanation of the functions of capital. This in- 
troduces another branch of the science of political eco- 
nomy, and must be reserved for a future chapter. 


Questions on Chapter II. On Labour . 

r. Shew that labour is indispensable to the produc- 
tion of wealth. 

2. Enumerate some of the different kinds of labour 
necessary to produce such a commodity as biead. 

3. Define the exact sen ice rendered by labour to pro- 
duction. • 

4. What is productive labour? 

5. Shew that unproductive labour is often indirectly 
very productive. 

6. How docs division of labour increase its productive- 
ness? Quote Adam Smith’s three advantages of division 
of labour. 

7. What fourth advantage has been pointed out by 
Mr Babbage 0 

8. Shew that Free Trade is simply division of labour. 

9. What is cooperation of labour ? 

10. Define simple and complex cooperation. 

11. What is W'akeficld’s theory of colonization ? 
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12. In what ways does machinery increase the pro- 
ductiveness of labour? 

13. What moral agencies increase the productiveness 

of labour ? e 

14. What is productive and unproductive consuftip- 
tion ? 

15. Shew by M. Bastiat’s example that unproductive 
consumption docs not conduce to national prosperity. 


1. Is the air in a diving bell wealth, and if so why? 

2. Is the labour of a boy writing Virgil for a punish- 
ment productive or unproductive ? 

3. What kind of cooperation of labour is there in a 
game of cricket, and what division of labour between the 
different parts of the human body ? 

4. What are the advantages gained by division and 
cooperation of labour in games ? 

5. What is the effect of the division of labour which 
now universally prevails, on the highest kind of artistic 
skill ; as, for instance, Herr Joachim’s violin playing? 

6. Is the cooperation of labour in a game of cricket 

simple or complex? • 

7. In a game of cricket is the cooperation of any 
labour required except that of the playeis? 

8. Is smoking a productive or unproductive consump- 
tion of wealth ? 

9. Would it be good for trade if an earthquake shook 
down all the houses in London ? 

10. Would it be good for trade if an explosion of gun- 
powder blew up the Houses of Parliament ? 

m. State the economic result of your father’s gar- 
dener knocking off one of his quarts of beer. 

12. What would become of undertakers if people left 
off dying? 
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Chapter III. On Capital \ 

It is erroneous to suppose that Capital and Money are 
tyi¥>nyinou8. Capital is sometimes spoken of as if it were 
synonymous with money ; if this weie so it would not be 
true that Capital was one of the three requisites of the 
production of wealth, for money in itself does not assist in 
the production of wealth. A few pages back the use and 
functions of money w^ere explained, and if this explana- 
tion is borne in mind it becomes evident that money is 
not identical with either wealth or capital. It must not 
be forgotten that money is a measure of value and a 
medium of exchange ; in other words that it is a substance 
which is selected by universal consent to serve as a 
standard by which the value of all other commodities 
may be estimated, and which consequently may be ex- 
changed for all other commodities. 

A Definition of Capital. Capital may be defined as that 
part of wealth which is saved in order to assist future 
production. 

An example of the service which Capital renders to 
Production. Agricultural operations could not be car- 
ried on unless the labourers w’crc suppoited by wealth 
which had been previously accumulated. Many months 
elapse between the sowing of the seed and the time 
when the produce of that seed is converted into a loaf 
of bread. It is therefore evident that the labourers 
cannot live upon that w r hich their labour is assisting 
to produce ; but they are maintained by that wealth 
which their labour or the labour of others has previously 
produced. This wealth is Capital. Formerly the seryice 
which the wealth produced by past labour rendered to 
future production was more apparent ; because fanners, 
instead of paying their labourers in money, paid them by 
giving them so much com, potatoes, beer, cider, etc. 
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This was called paying “ in kind ” A somewhat similar 
method of paying labourers is also known as “ truck, ” 
which has been restrained and regulated by many Acts of 
Parliament. It has, however, been found more convenient 
for the farmer to exchange his wealth for money, and to 
distribute that portion of it which he gives as wages to his 
workpeople in money also. Wages are now almost uni- 
versally paid in money ; this money is the representative 
of wealth previously accumulated, and renders the same 
assistance to future production as the food with which 
the labourer was foimerly remunerated. Let it then be 
remembered that the wealth which is distributed as wages 
to productive labourers is capital, and that it renders an 
essential service to production by maintaining the labourer 
whilst he is engaged in assisting future production. It 
must always be remembered that the money, in which 
the w'ages are distributed, is not capital . but the food, 
clothing, etc , for which this money is exchanged, are 
capital. Gold and silver cannot of themselves maintain 
labour ; they are useless unless they can be exchanged 
for the necessaries of life. During the hardships suffered 
by the French army in the retreat from Moscow, the 
difficulties of carriage made it necessary to abandon the 
treasure-chest. Its contents were seized by some of the 
soldiers who filled their pockets and knapsacks with the 
gold. But they did not keep it long ; it was entirely use- 
less m alleviating their wretchedness ; the weight of it, in 
fact, increased their distress. They soon flung it out 
upon the snow rather than endure the burden of carrying 
it. This incident illustrates the uselessness of money 
unj^ss it can be exchanged for commodities which are 
capable in themselves of supporting life or increasing its 
pleasures. 

The Wages-fond. The wealth which is expended in 
wages is called the wages-fund. It must be remembered 
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that the wealth expended 111 wages is not all employed to 
support productive labourers A considerable proportion 
of it is distributed to those whose labour is strictly unpro- 
ductive. Only that portion of the wages-fund which sup- 
ports productive laboui, is capital. The wages-fund, 
therefore, resolves itself into two leading div isions — \st y 
that which suppoits pioductive labour and loiius a part 
of the general capital of the counti) ; and 2 mi, that 
which supports labour not creative of wealth, and goes in 
unproductive expcndituie. 

An example of another service which Capital renders to 
Production. The maintenance of the labourer is not 
the only service which capital lenders to the production 
of wealth All wealth which is set aside to assist fu- 
ture production is capital Buildings, machinery, and 
tools which assist the production of wealth, constitute 
capital. Many manufactures cannot be piofitably carried 
on without the erection of large buildings and costly 
machinery. Take for an example the case of the manu- 
factuic of woollen cloth. The manufacturer, besides the 
capital which he rcquucs for wages, must also have a vast 
amount »of capit.il in buildings, tools, and machinery. 
It must not be supposed that the whole wealth of the 
manufactuier is capital ; a part of his wealth is spent in 
various luxuries , that part, only, of his wealth is capital 
“which he designs to employ in carrying on ficsh produc- 
tion.” In the words of Mr Mill, “What capital does for 
production is to affoid the shelter, protection, tools and 
materials winch the work iccjuiies, and to feed and other- 
wise maintain the labouteis duung the process These 
are the services which picsent labour requires from yast, 
and from the produce of past, labour. Whatever things 
are destined for this use — destined to supply productive 
labour with these various pre-requisites — are capital” 

A demand for commodities not a demand for labour. 
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It was said above that the part of the wealth of the 
manufacturer which he spends in luxuries does not 
constitute capital, but that part only is capital which 
employed in carrying on fi esh production. But it lfiay 
be said that the wealth which he gives for luxuries 
maintains labour. If, for instance, he spends £50 upon 
lace, may it not be asserted that this ^50 maintains the 
labourers who make the lacc, and that therefore it is 
employed as capital, exactly in the same way as if the 
manufacturer had employed it in his own business? 

This brings us to a most important proposition 
respecting capital, one which it is essential that the 
student should thoroughly understand. 

The proposition is this — A demand foi commodities is 
not a demand for labour. 

The demand for labour is determined by the amount of 
capital and other wealth directly devoted to the remune- 
ration of labour : the demand for commodities simply 
determines in what direction labour shall be employed. 

An example. The truth of these asseitions can best be 
shewn by examples. Let us suppose that a manufacturer 
of woollen cloth is in the habit of spending ^o^mnually 
in lace. What does it matter, say some, whether he 
spend this /50 in lace or whether he use it to employ 
more laboureis in his own business? Does not the ^50 
spent in lace maintain the labouicrs who make the lace, 
just the same as it would maintain the labourers who 
make cloth, if the manufacturer used the money m ex- 
tending his own business? If he ceased buying the lace, 
for the sake of employing more clothmakers, would there 
notj^e simply a transfer of the ^50 from the lacemakers 
to the clothmakers? In order to find the right answer 
to these questions let us imagine what would actually 
take place if the manufacturer ceased buying the lace, and 
employed the £$° in paying the wages of an additional 
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number of clothmakers. The lace manufacturer in con- 
sequence of the diminished demand for lace would 
diminish the production, and would withdraw from his 
ftu^ncss an amount of capital corresponding to the 
diminished demand. As theie is no reason to suppose 
that the lacemaker would, on losing some of his custom, 
become more extravagant, 01 would cease to desire to 
derive income fiom the capital which the diminished 
demand has caused him to withdraw from his own busi- 
ness, it may be assumed that he would invest this capital 
in some other industry This capital is not the same 
as that which his former customer, the woollen cloth 
manufactuier, is now paying his own labourers with; it 
is a second capital; and in the place of /50 employed 
in maintaining labour, theie is now/hoo so employed. 
There is no tiansfer from lncemakcrs to clothmakers. 
There is fiesh employment for the clothmakers and a 
transfer from the laccmakcrs to some other labourers. 
{Principles of Pohtnal Economy, vol 1 p 102) 

This example illustrates the fallacy of the popular 
notion that luxurious cxpendituie is good for trade. No 
benefit 1^ confericd upon the wages-rcceiving classes by 
the consumption of luxuiies ; and if the money given for 
luxunes be withdiawn from such an employment as farm- 
ing the labourers suffei in two wajs In the fust place, 
as shewn in the nbo\c example, the wages-fund is di- 
minished by an amount coi responding to that given for 
the luxunes , and in the second place the pioduction of 
w ealth and consequent repioduction of capital aie* checked. 

Another example. M his last point can be best explained 
by another example, which will furthei lllustiatc the truth 
of the assertion that a demand for commodities is not a 
demand for labour. A farmer sells his wheat for the 
purpose of purchasing commodities. If these commodities 
are consumed unproductively, an amount exactly equal- 
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ling their value is abstracted from the capital of the 
country. If however these commodities are consumed 
productively, the capital of the country is increased. In 
other woids, if with the money obtained by selling # hft5 
wheat, the farmer bu>s velvet, this pui chase in no way 
assists production. It may add to the pleasure and 
gratification of the purchaser, but when it is worn out, 
so much wealth has been consumed without any produc- 
tive result whatever. If however the fanner uses the 
money for which he sells his wheat in pa> ing his labourers, 
they spend it in procunng the necessaiies of life ; these 
are consumed productively, for they maintain the labourer 
while he is assisting to produce future wealth. In the 
fiist case the purchase of the velvet leads to no result 
beyond the pleasuie of the purchaser ; in the second 
case the purchase by the labourers of bread and beef 
leads to the reproduction of wealth. 

That part of wealth which consists of luxuries cannot 
be consumed productively, thcieforc the consumption of 
luxuries dccuascs the capital of a countiy , for capital 
is that part of wealth which is set aside to assist future 
production. But it may be said that the capital of a 
country is decreased by the persons who manufacture 
articles of luxury, and not by those who purchase them. 
This remark would not be made if it were lemembered 
that articles of luxuiy would not be made if there were 
no demand for them. A demand foi commodities does 
not increase the amount of capital and labour, but it 
determines the direction in which they shall be employed. 

Another illustration As a fuither lllustiation of the 
principle just enunciated, let it be supposed that the owner 
of a valuable picture intended to sell it, in Older to buy 
jewehy The intended pui chase, if it w f ere carried out, 
w r ould have no more effect upon the wages-fund and the 
condition of the labourer, than would be produced if by 
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some accident the picture were destroyed, and in conse- 
quence the purchase of jewelry prevented. If the picture 
were destroyed the demand for jewelry would be dimi- 
nished by the amount of the value of the picture ; the 
manufacturer of the jewelry would withdraw a correspond- 
ing amount of capital fiom his business ; but he would, in 
all probability, still continue to employ it as capital, and 
therefore the capital of the country would be neither 
increased nor diminished. 

Another aspect of the subject. It has been shewn that 
the purchase of luxuries has no beneficial effect upon the 
wages-fund and the condition of the labourer, but there is 
still another case to be considered. A farmer, instead of 
spending £ 200 in employing labourers to improve his 
land, spends the same sum in paying labourers for paint- 
ing, papering, and otherwise decorating his house. In 
each case the /200 goes directly into the pockets of the 
laboureis, and it may therefore perhaps be thought that 
each employment of the money is equally beneficial to 
the laboureis. The immediate lesult is the same, but the 
ultimate result may be widely different. In the first case 
the w f ag(^ are consumed by labouiers who cause a repro- 
duction of wealth, from which capital may be saved, and 
the wages-fund increased. In the second case the benefit 
to the labourers cannot extend beyond the time when they 
are actually receiving the wages ; for their labour causes 
no reproduction of wealth, and consequently it can pro- 
duce no augmentation of the capital of the country. 

Capital 1b the result of Saving. Lnough has been said 
to shew that capital is the result of saving, and not of 
spending. The spendthrift who wastes his subst^pce 
in riotous living decreases the capital of the country, and 
therefore the excuse often made for extravagance, that 
it is good for trade, is based upon false notions respecting 
capital. If two tons of coals are consumed in producing 
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a pine-apple in March, the wealth represented by that 
coal is wasted, or at any rate it produces only the very 
inadequate return of giving two or three people a pleasant 
taste in their mouths for a few minutes. If the same cohl 
had been used to smelt iron or to make gas, it would have 
had a much more productive result. 

All unproductive consumption decreases the national 
capital, or tends to prevent its increase. Almsgiving, 
therefore, confers no benefit on the labourer comparable 
with a productive expenditure of wealth, which increases 
the national capital, and consequently augments the 
wages-fund. 

Capital In order to fulfil its functions must be consumed. 

Though capital is the result of saving, it must not be 
supposed that hoarded wealth increases the capital of the 
country. Capital, in order to fulfil its functions, must be 
consumed. Let it be constantly borne in mind that capi- 
tal is that part of wealth which is set aside to assist future 
pioduction ; and that the way in which it assists produc- 
tion, is in feeding and maintaining the labouiers, and in 
providing the shelter, protection, tools and materials, 
which the woik icquires. If this definition is remembered, 
it becomes evident that all capital is consumed, either 
paitially or wholly, in performing its functions. The food 
which sustains the labourer is immediately consumed ; 
the buildings, machineiv, and tools which the work 
requires aie gradually consumed. It will, however, be at 
once perceived that the food which sustains the labourer 
does not peifoim its functions in the same way as the 
buildings, machinery, and tools. This indicates a very 
imoortant distinction. 

Circulating Capital A pait of the capital employed in 
any industry, such as that which provides the food of the 
labourers and the fuel which is consumed in the furnaces, 
only can perform its function once. This is called circu- 
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lating capital. The definition of circulating capital given 
by Mr Mill is as follows : “ Capital which fulfils the 
whole of its office in the pioduction in which it is en- 
gaged, by a single use, is called circulating capital.” 
(Prill. Pol E. vol. i. p 1 1 a ) 

Fixed Capital. Besides the capital which is consumed 
in giving food to the labourers, 01 in pioudmg materials 
and fuel, there is in neail> evuy industry a large amount - 
of capital in a far more permanent foim,such .is buildings, 
machinery, etc. The plough will fulfil its office, of picpar- 
ing the earth for receiving the seed, a veiy great number 
of times before it is worn out. Buildings which are 
erected for the purpose of protecting the workmen and 
the materials of then labour aie in a still more permanent 
form. This sort of capital, which exists in a durable 
shape, and which is not destroy ed by a single use, is called 
fixed capital. 

The whole return upon circulating capital la immediate; 
the return on fixed capital is extended over the period 
during which the capital is used 1 he entne value of 
the circulating capital together with the piofits upon it 
are replaced by the value of the immediate product ; 
whereas iS the case of fixed capital, the value of the 
immediate product only covers so much as is worn out 
together with the profit on thcr whole. The farmer looks 
to obtain by the sale of his crops a full and immediate 
return for all the capital which he lias used in pa> ing Ins 
labourers, and in procuring seed. But if he put chases a 
steam plough he will use it a gicat number of times, and 
for many successive years, and the return upon the ori- 
ginal expense will therefore be extended over as long a 
period as the plough is used * 

This fact explains the icason w'hy labouicrs are often 
temporarily injured by the conversion of circulating into 
fixed capital. The wages of labourers, called the wages- 
F. 2 
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fund, are, as before stated, circulating capital ; therefore 
any circumstance which decreases the amount of cir- 
culating capital must cause a conesponding decrease 
in wages. For example, if a manufactuier withdia*vs 
circulating capital to the amount of £ 1000 , for the pur- 
pose of buying maduneiy, a considerable number of men 
are thrown out of employment, whose competition in the 
labour maiket must cause a fall in wages. 

The injury to the labouier is, however, onI> tcmpoiary 
in most instances, where cnculatmg capital has been 
converted into fixed capital. The introduction of ma- 
chinery vastly increases the leproductive powder of labour, 
and it theicfoie causes a rapid augmentation of capital ; 
the wages-fund is in consequence ultimately increased. 
As an example it may be mentioned that the capital 
which was needed for the construction of the railways in 
England wx\s probably in part withdrawn from the circu- 
lating capital of the country The labourers consequently 
suffered through a temporary reduction of the w ages-fund. 
But the wealth of England has been so immensely in- 
creased by the consti action of railvva) s that the ultimate 
result has been to increase the wages-fund and the de- 
mand lor Inborn . Consequently, the tunpoiafy injury to 
the labouici has been mote than compensated. 

There are two motives which produce a desire to save. It 
has alicady been remarked that capital is the result of 
saving. It is therefore evident that increased capital im- 
plies increased saving. 1 he debiie to save differs in in- 
tensity m different ages and countries. It is generally 
produced by tw r o motives First, a prudent foresight for 
the future ; secondly, the desire to acquire wealth by in- 
vestments. In this country both these motives act with 
great force ; this is partly owing to the national character 
and the habits of the people, and partly to the security 
of life and property which exists here. In uncivilised 
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communities a desire to save is scarcely ever prevalent. 
This arises fi om the inability of totally uncultivated per- 
sons to look forwaid to the futuic , with such the present 
i« even thing , the future is a blank about which thc> do 
not trouble themselves. 'I he desne to sa\e is also checked 
in some cases by the insccuiity of propel t>. Jn those 
countncs where there is no settled gov eminent, andwhcic 
anaicby usuips the place of law, the owner of wealth is 
by no means suie that he will be allowed to letain lus 
possessions. He is the object of the envy and rapacity 
of Ins neighbouis, cv cry one of whom is peihnps looking 
out foi an oppoitunit) of lobbing him 

Joint-Stock Companies. Jn a countiy like Hngland the 
desne to save is piomoted by the vanetyof means that 
exists of investing small capitals, which if separately 
applied would not often be pioductive of wealth If a 
piofcssional man, for instance, has saved ,£100, be has 
probably ncithei oppoitumty nor inclination to employ 
this sum in any business, but if he wishes to use it as 
capital he ran invest it in a joint-stock company , that is, 
a meicantile undci taking the capital of which is pro- 
vided by a large numbei of poisons It is therelorc 
evident iTiat joint-stock companies .ire advantageous to 
the countrv, by the facility thev affoicl of increasing the 
amount of wealth which is used as capital 

This fact suggests an illustiation of the impoitant posi- 
tion which the secunty of pioputy occupies in promoting 
the mcicase of capital A few >cais ago a great many 
joint-stock companies failed ; the shaicholdeis conse- 
quently suffered great loss, and in some instances were 
ruined. This produced a great feeling of distiust and 
insecurity For example, if a man by strict economy Had 
accumulated a certain quantity of money, be was very 
likely to reply to any one who advised him to invest it in 
a joint-stock company, “ Oh no ! I shall not risk it. 
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Look what our friends A. B. and C. have lost, through 
investing in the Overend and Gurney Company, and the 
Credit Foncier.” But warnings of this sort are only too 
readily forgotten. The promise of high intei est in tht 
glowing teims of a prospectus is geneially sufficient to 
attract a laige amount of capital out of the pockets of 
investors into those of the dnectors and promoters of 
fraudulent and bankiupt companies. 

A Glut of Capital. Some persons imagine that no harm 
is done by checking the supply of capital, for they say 
that if it were not for circumstances of the kind just de- 
scribed, and the luxurious expenditure of the rich, there 
would be more capital than could be employed ; or, in 
other woids, there would be u a glut of capital ” If the 
nature of capital is borne in mind it will be seen that it is 
quite unnecessary to fear any evil icsultsfrom the increase 
of capital. It has been ficquently stated that capital is 
that part of wealth which is set aside to assist futuic pro- 
duction, by pioviding the shelter, piotection, tools, and 
matcnnls which the woik lequires, and by feeding and 
otherwise maintaining the labouicis during the piocess of 
production. If the supply of capital is increased, it will 
be engaged in some fiesh employment, or clse # it will be 
absorbed in the industnes ahead) existing In both these 
cases theic will be a greater amount of circulating capital, 
and the wages-fund will be augmented ; unless therefore 
the increase in the wages-fund is counterbalanced by a 
coriesponding mciease in the numbers of those among 
whom the wages aie distnbuted, wages wall rise, and the 
condition of the labounng classes will be improved. 

It is thcrefoie evident that although the benefit is too 
often counteracted by the absence of piudential habits on 
the part of the labouiers, any circumstances which in- 
crease capital tend pow'ei fully to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor. The most important practical conclusions 
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may be drawn from this fact, for it shows that the capi- 
talist, and not the spendthrift or the almsgiver, is he who 
renders the truest service not only to himself, but to the 
Whole community. 

fhc principal propositions concerning the Production 
of Wealth have now been stated, in the three chapters on 
Land, Labour, and Capital. The explanation of the 
functions of capital has piobably picscnted some dif- 
ficulty to the beginner It is essential that these dif- 
ficulties should be overcome , for until they are thoroughly 
mastered it is impossible clearly to understand the moic 
complicated questions which will be discussed in the 
section on the Distribution of Wealth. 


Questions on Chapter III. On Capital 

1. What is Capital? 

2. Show by examples that capital is a requisite of 
production. 

3. What is that part of capital called which provides 
the wages of labourers ? 

4 Define the various wajs in which capital assists 
production. 

5 Piove that the wealth consumed in luxuries is not 
capital, and does not thetefore assist production 01 in- 
crease the wages-fund. 

6. Piove by examples that a demand foi commodities 
is not a demand for labour. 

7. Why is it eironeous to suppose that luxurious 
expenditure is good for trade ? Give examples. 

8 . Capital is the result of saving, but does hoarScd 
wealth add to the capital of a country? 

9. What is the difference between fixed and circulating 
capital ? 
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10. Of what docs circulating capital principally consist ? 

11. In what way arc labourers sometimes tempoiarily 
injured by the conversion of circulating into fixed capital? 

12. What circumstances produce and foster a desire tfb 
save? 

13. How does comma cial moiality act upon the accu- 
mulation of capital 7 

14. What is meant by a ‘‘ glut of capital ” 7 

15. Show that the danger of a glut of capital is imagi- 
nary. 

16. Prove from the propositions enunciated in this 
chapter that the capitalist is the real benefactor of the 
wages-receiving classes, and not the spendthrift or the 
almsgiver. 

I. Is my ink capital ? If 1 have 500,000 gallons of it, 
is that a glut of capital 7 

2 Is a cart-hoise capital ? And if so, is he fixed or 
circulating ? 

3. Are fu e-arms capital 7 

4. If a boy consumed a shilling’s worth of penny tarts 
every day would lie cause an increased demand for la- 
bour ? 

5. If a man kept ,£5000 shut up in a box, would it be 
capital 7 

6 . If he invested it in a lailvny, would it be capital 7 

7. If he invested it in a loan to a nation to enable it to 
carry on a war, would it he capital ? 

8 If thcic is a law which peinuts one class of persons 
to rob another class without affording the latter any re- 
dress, what effect docs this law have on the accumulation 
of wealth ? 

9. Is the labour of a cook productive or unproductive ? 



SECTION II. 

On the Exchange of Wealth. — Introductory Remarks 

Exchange implies the existence of private property 

The expression u exchange of wealth” implies the ex- 
istence of piopcity. It also implies that property is 
possessed not by society at large but by individuals and 
classes. If property were possessed by the whole com- 
munity in the same way as that described in “the Acts of 
the Apostles” as the custom of the early Christians, then 1 
could be no such thing as exchange of wealth. “ Neithei 
said any of them that ought of the things which he 
possessed was his own ; but they had all things in 
common. “Neither was thcic any among them that 
lacked* for as many ns weie possessors of lands 01 
houses sold them, and brought the puces of the things 
that were sold, and laid them clown at the apostles’ feat 
and distribution was made unto evciv man accoidmgas 
he had need.” 

Socialism. If the state of things desmbul m these 
\erscs were general the cheam of the Micnhst would be 
realised, lhoperty would not be electro) ed, but “ the ex- 
change of wealth” would be a meaningless expression, for 
no one could exchange that which belonged as much to 
every one else as to himself. The exchange of wealth 
consequently implies the existence of individual property; 
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it might therefore have appeared appiopriatc to discuss 
the laws of the distribution of wealth among certain 
classes and persons, previous to explaining that which 
is comprehended under the term “exchange of weald*” 
The opposite course has however been here adopted be- 
cause until the meanings of the vvoids ‘‘value” and “puce” 
are piopcrly understood, and until the causes which 
legulate the value of commodities are thoioughly grasped, 
it will be difficult to present in a shoit space a clear view 
of the citcumstanccs which determine the distribution of 
wealth into rent, wages, and profits. It is therefore pio- 
posed in this section to explain the meaning of the terms 
value, price, and cost of production, and to state the 
causes which determine the value of three classes of com- 
modities, viz. those whose number is absolutely limited; 
those which cannot be increased without inci easing the 
cost of pioducing them ; and those which can be in- 
( rcased without becoming moic expensive. The nature 
and functions of money will also be explained. 

before closing these preliminary remarks it is perhaps 
desnable to revert to the subject of socialism alluded to 
on the piev ions page. '1 he fundamental idea of socialism 
is that individual piopeity ought not to exist, that all 
ought to labour to the extent of their capabilities, and to 
loceive in proportion to then needs, not in proportion to 
woik done. 

The economic defects of Socialism There aie many eco- 
nomic objections to be urged against socialistic schemes. 
In the fust place sclf-intciest, one of the most powerful 
of all the incentives to exertion, is only partially opera- 
tive ; a man will not work with the same energy and zeal 
if tne results of his labour are to be shaicd by the whole 
community of which he is a member, as he will if he is 
able to secure the whole fruit of his toil for himself and 
his family. In the second place the existing checks to im- 
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providence and recklessness, -with regard to the future, aie 
withdrawn. All the members of a socialistic society aie 
supposed to be actuated by the loftiest sense of duty to 
ftie^r fellow-labouieis. In the present Older of things a 
poor man has to work haul to keep himself and his 
family, if he has one, from want, he knows that e\ ery 
additional child that he has will for some \eais be a con- 
stant source of expense, he thcicfoie has the most powci- 
ful incentives to exeition and pi evidence. Hut in a 
socialistic society such a man would know', whether he 
worked energetically and unceasingly oi slowly and irre- 
gularly, that he and his family, however numeious it was, 
would be maintained ; he would also know that it was 
quite unnccessaiy to make any piovision in case of his 
own death, for his family would never be allowed to want. 
Ebcnezer Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, satmsed the 
defects of communism in the following verse : 

“What is a Communist "> One who hath yearnings 
Foi equal division of unequal earnings, 

Idler 01 bunglei, 01 both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket youi shilling.” 

A recognition of the tendency of socialism to weaken 
the prudential restraints on population has led to the 
adoption in all the Ameucan communistic societies of the 
most absolute conti ol over marriage and the number of 
births. Two of the most piospcrous of the American com- 
munities ai c strictly celibate , in others celibac) is honoured 
and encouraged and even in those societies wlieic the 
opposite principle prevails the gov ermng body limits or pro- 
motes the natural growth of population as the piospenty 
of the community declines or inci eases, with as rftuch 
ease as an English Chancellor of the Exchequer increases 
or reduces the income tax It would therefore seem that 
in avoiding the economic defect of weakening the pru- 

2—5 
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dential restraints on population, practical communism 
runs into the equally serious political defect of destroying 
individual liberty, and encouraging an amount and kind 
of government control which a free people would find 
quite intolciablc. 

Notwithstanding these ladical defects in socialism the 
upholders of the piesent state of things ought not to 
condemn it as a monstious and wicked absurdity The 
present system docs not woik so well as to be absolutely 
incapable of impiovement; and though it may not be 
thought dcsnable that an altciation of existing economic 
arrangements should be made in the direction of socialism, 
we ought to be ready to admit that some improvement 
is necessary in a community in which one out of every 
five-and-twenty is a pauper. It ought also to be remem- 
bered that some of the chaiactenstic defects of com- 
munism arc embodied in the existing state of society. 
The Poor Law system is practically socialistic. The 
system of paying workmen fixed weekly wages stimulates 
the motive of self-interest even less than it is stimulated 
in a communistic society. It is often remarked that work- 
men paid in this way only seem to caic how little work 
they can do, and at the same time avoid dismissal. The 
remuneration of many of the sen ants of the state does 
not depend upon woik done. Clergymen and even minis- 
ters of state receive the same pecuniary rewards, whether 
they do their wwk ill or well, and in some cases if they 
leave it undone altogether. These remarks are not made 
in order to uphold socialism, but to show that the pro- 
posals of the socialists should not be looked upon with 
hatred and derision, but should receive respectful con- 
sideration from all who desnc freedom of discussion and 
action. If the defects of the existing system were borne 
in mind, and if it were also lemembered that the apostles 
were the founders of socialism, it may reasonably be sup- 
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posed that the denunciation of socialistic doctrines would 
be less passionate and declamatory 

Space does not peimit a description of the various 
Modifications of socialistic doctnnes which have been 
propounded in France by Fourier and St Simon, and in 
England by Robert Owen. For a detailed and most in- 
teresting account of these schemes, and of the manner in 
which modifications of them ha\e been carried into prac- 
tice in the American Communistic .Societies, the reader is 
recommended to turn to M. Re> baud’s Les Rcfot mateurs 
Modcrnes, to Mr A J. Booth’s woiks on Saint-Simon and 
Robert Owen, and to Mr Nordhoff’s Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States . There is also a short and 
interesting sketch of the leading socialistic schemes of the 
present century in Mr J S Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy (pp 245 -263, \ol. 1). It is mipoitant to re- 
member that socialism, or, as it is sometimes called, com- 
munism, has no connection with the principles of the 
commune of Pans. The name that was gi\cn to the 
section of the French people who, in the year 1871, re- 
sisted the authority of the Versailles Government, was 
derived fiom the demand they made for the communal , 1 e. 
municipal independence of Pans. None of the leaders of 
that party upheld socialistic principles. 

QUtSTIONS ON THE INTRODUCTORY Rl MARKS Of. 

SFCTION II On the Exchange of Wealth. 

1 What is Socialism ? 

2 What economic disadvantages are connected with 

Socialism ? % 

3 Name some of the principal promote] s of socialistic 
theories. 
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1. Do you think Socialism would interfere with the 
present division of labour? If every one received the 
same reward, who would do the disagreeable work ? 

2. If Socialism caused diminished production and fi 
multiplication of the consumers of wealth, would it Ulti- 
mately benefit even the very pooicst? 

Chapter I. Value and Pjicc. 

A thorough comprehension of the terms “value” and 
“price,” their difference and their 1 elation to each other, 
is essential to a firm grasp of nearly all economic truths. 

Definition of Value The value of any commodity is 
estimated by comparing it with other commodities, or by 
ascertaining the quantity of other commodities for which 
it will exchange. Thus if a pound of tea will exchange 
for four pounds of beef, it may be said that the value of a 
pound of tea is four pounds of beef. It is therefore evident 
that the tcim “value” implies a comparison; for when it 
is said that the value of a pound of tea is four pounds of 
beef a companson is made between beef and tea 

As value implies a comparison, it is also evident that 
the value of a commodity vanes from cither of tv\o causes 
— from something having its source in the particular com- 
modity, or from something having its source in the com- 
modities for which it is exchanged , or, as it has elsewhere 
been expressed, the value of a commodity vanes from 
either intrinsic or extrinsic causes. For instance, tea may 
increase in value through a diminution in the supply ; 
this would be a variation produced by an intrinsic cause. 
Or it may increase in value owing to a decrease in the 
value of some commodity for winch it is exchanged, such 
as cloth; this would be a valuation pioduced by an ex- 
trinsic cause. From this conception of value as a relation 
existing among commodities in general, it necessarily 
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follows that there never can be a general rise or fall in 
values. For the expression “a general rise in the value 
of commodities” implies that all commodities will ex- 
£h«yigc for mote of all other commodities ; and this 
is as absuid as saying that eveiy tiee in a gaidcn is 
higher than every other tree. When thcic is a rise in the 
value of any commodity theie is a corresponding fall in 
the value of some other commodity. Thus if it is said 
that the value of meat is greater now than it was twenty 
years ago, it is virtually affirmed that a given quantity of 
meat will now exchange for a larger quantity of some 
other commodity, such as corn, than it would twenty 
years ago In this case the value of corn as compared 
with meat has declined Value also implies exchange, 
for it is by ascertaining the number of other commodities 
for which any particular article will exchange, that its 
value is determined. 

Barter as a medium of exchange. In some barbarous 
communities all buying and selling is carried on without 
the use of money, b> the exchange of commodities. 1 hus 
if one man had moic food than he wished to consume he 
w'ouid segk to exchange it with some other man who could 
give him in return some artic le which he required, such as 
a coat or a set of bow r s and anows This method of ex- 
change, some modern examples of which could be sug- 
gested b) any schoolboy, is called barter ; it is necessarily 
very clumsy, and as long as it is the sole means of ex- 
change in any country commerce is always extremely 
restricted. The inconvenience arising from barter sug- 
gested the use of money. A substance was by universal 
consent selected to serve as a measure of the \aluc of % all 
other commodities and also as a medium of exchange. 
By the use of this substance the necessity of barter was 
obviated. The man w'ho had moie oxen than he required 
and who wished to obtain clothing or armour in exchange 
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for them, was no longer obliged to seek some other man 
who was willing to make such an exchange with him ; 
he simply had to sell his oxen to any one who was willing 
to purchase them for so much money ; and with th£ 
money he could purchase the other commodities which he 
required from any persons who were willing to dispose of 
them. 

A Definition of Price. The value of a commodity esti- 
mated in money is termed its price. I’lice, therefore, has 
been defined as a particular case of value ; for, as previ- 
ously stated, the value of a commodity is estimated by the 
quantity of othei commodities for which it will exchange. 
If therefore a commodity, such as a yard of cloth, will 
exchange for five shillings, it may truly be said that the 
value of a yard of cloth is $s . ; but because money has 
been selected to serve as a universal measure of value 
and medium of exchange, it is more convenient to give 
another name to its exchange power. The sum of money 
for which a commodity will exchange is therefore called 
its puce 

When the puce of a commodity such as meat is spoken 
of, a comparison is made between meat and the precious 
metals , but when the value of meat is spoken of, a com- 
parison is made between meat and all other commodities. 
Hence it is evident that though thcie cannot be a general 
rise or fall in values, thcie can be a general rise or fall in 
prices, because it is quite possible that various circum- 
stances might cause .ill commodities to exchange for an 
increased or decreased amount of money. For instance, 
if the money circulating in any paiticular countiy w r ere 
suddenly doubled, while population and trade remained 
stationary, there would ine\itably be a geneial rise in 
prices. 

Fiom the above definitions it is proved that the value 
of all commodities except money would not necessarily 
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be affected if prices were doubled or trebled. Such an 
event would not effect any change in the relations of vari- 
ous commodities to each other. If, foimcrly, a yaid of 
velvet was worth 3 lbs. of tea, the relative value of these 
confmodities would not be distuibed if the tea were Js. 
instead of 3^ 6 d a lb , and the velvet 21 s. a >ard instead 
of ioj- Gd It is therefore evident that a use or fall of 
general prices does not affect the value of any commodity 
except money. If there is a rise m prices an increased 
amount of money has to be given in exchange foi com- 
modities , 01 , in other vvoids, the value of money has 
decreased If, on the other hand, prices fall, the same 
amount of money will exchange for an increased quan- 
tity of other commodities, or, in other vvoids, the value 
of money has increased. These considerations, how- 
ever, lead to a further explanation of the natuic and 
functions of money, which must be defened to the next 
chapter. 

Oufstjons ON C 11 API LR I Value and Ptne. 

1. What is value * 

2. Prove that there cannot be a general rise or fall in 
values. # 

3 What is meant by bartering commodities ? 

4 lly what means has the. necessity for baiter been 
obviated ? 

5. What is Puce* 

6. Can there be a general rise or fall in pnrc-> ? 

7. If prices were suddenly doubled what would be the 
effect of such a change on the value of commodities ? 

1. Is a rise in the value of bicad icsulting fiom a &ad 
harvest pioduced by an extrinsic or an intiinsic cause? 

2. Isa country richer if the prices of all commodities 
rise ? 
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Chapter II. On Money. 

The Functions of Money. In the List chapter the li*.- 
convemcnce of a system of baiter was described, ‘and 
it was stated that the necessity of this system of ex- 
change has been obviated in all civilised countries by 
the use of money. This is to say, that a substance has 
been selected by which to measure the value of all other 
substances, and also to seivc as a medium of exchange 
If a substance had not thus been selected as a measure 
of value, there would be no means of stating w'hat the 
wealth of an individual was, but by repeating a cata- 
logue of all Ins possessions. Thus, if it were asked 
what the national revenue of a country like England 
was, it would be almost impossible to give a reply, if 
it were necessary to enumerate all the articles which 
the nation possessed It would also be very difficult to 
say how much wealth an individual possessed if there 
w r ere not a measure of value It would, for instance, 
be necessaiy, in stating the « ’ealth of a rich nobleman, 
to enumerate the number and height of the trees on 
his estates, the amount and dcsciiption of furnittne in his 
houses, the numbei of Iioises, carnages, &c , that he pos- 
sessed it would take weeks to make an inventory of his 
possessions , and after all a pciusal of it w'ould afford no 
definite notion of his wealth. 

This disadvantage is obv i.itcd by the use of money, for 
the wealth of individuals and nations is now measured by 
the standard of the piecious metals, and is said to be so 
many thousand or so many million pounds. 

The convenience of the use of money as a medium of 
exchange has already been dwelt upon, when the nature 
of baiter was explained. It w r as then stated that a coun- 
try can never reach a great commercial position until 
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barter is superseded by the use of some moie convenient 
method of exchange. 

It is evident that the substance selected as money 
epust be easy to carry about. A sv stem of barter would 
harflly be more picjudicial to the interests of commerce 
than the use of a substance as mono) — such as wood, 
or iron — which docs not contain gieat value in small bulk. 
If such a substance vveie used as money it would be 
necessaiy, when making even small purchases, to be fol- 
lowed by a horse and cart canning one’s money. These 
considerations prove that it does not necessarily happen 
that the substance selected as money should be cither 
gold or silver ; these commodities have usually been 
chosen in civilised countries because they possess in a 
peculiar degree the combination of qualities desirable in 
any substance acting as a measure of value and as a 
medium of exchange 

Various Substances have been used in different Countries 
as Money. Though gold and silvei have been generally 
selected as the substances best fitted to be used as money, 
yet some countries have used other commodities in the 
same capacity. 'The Chinese formerly used piessed cubes 
of tea ; ^>me African tribes use a particular sort of shells ; 
the ancient Arabs used cattle ; salt has also been used as 
money in Abyssinia . and lndes and dressed leather in 
other countnes. But it may perhaps be stated, that ex- 
penence has pioved that gold and silver more perfectly 
fulfil the functions of money than any other substances. 
For it must be remembered that the substance selected 
as money must serve as * 

1st. A general standard of value. 

2nd. A gcnei al medium of exchange. % 

The Substance selected as Money should possess Three 
Qualities. 

ist. Its value should be as uniform as possible. 
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2nd. It should be a substance which is generally prized. 

3rd. It should possess gieat value in small bulk. 

It is easy to perceive that the first of these qualities, 
viz. unifoimity of \alue, is of great importance with re- 
gard to the first function of money, i.e to act as a gcrteral 
standard of value. It is impossible fiom the nature of 
things that there should be any absolutely imariable 
standard of value. It was one of the economic schemes 
originated by Robeit Owen to make labour the standaid 
of value, and to enact that a fixed and uniform value 
should always attach to an hour’s laboui. It is obvious, 
however, that the value of labour is more variable than 
almost anything else that could have been thought of ; 
and that there is no reason either in justice or common- 
sense why an hour’s labour from such a man as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds should exchange at an equal value for 
an hour’s labour of the man who blacked his shoes. 
Owen’s Labour Exchange which had a short-lived popu- 
larity in the year 1832 was soon broken up thiough its 
inherent ciror of valuing all labour alike. 

All substances known to us aie liable to variations in 
their value. The utmost that can be obtained, theiefore, 
in the substance selected as money is that the f anations 
in value should be slight and gradual. If the value of 
the substance selected as money fluctuated very rapidly, 
the terms of every monetary contract would be disturbed. 
Suppose, for instance, wheat was selected as a general 
standard of value ; in this case if -I bon owed 10,000 qis. 
of wheat fiom />, promising to pay lum at the end of 
6 months, when the time to pay aimed the \ alue of wheat 
might have mcieased or decreased, owing to quite un- 
foreseen cncumstances, as much as 20 or 30 per cent. If 
the value of wEeat had increased 30 per cent A would 
virtually have to repay to B 30 pei cent, more than he 
borrowed; because the same quantity of wheat w r ould 
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exchange for 30 per cent, more wealth than it would have 
done 6 months before. If, therefore, the value of the 
substance selected as money were subject to sudden 
fluctuations, every comma cial transaction would be re- 
duced to a gambling speculation ; for no one could with 
certainty foretell what the value of money would be m 
a few months’ time 

The value of Gold and Silver varies less than that of 
almost any commodities which also possess the other 
chaiacteristics which qualify a substance to fultil the func- 
tions of money. 

The second quality which money should possess is 
that it should have an intrinsic value of its own. That is, 
that it should be valued for its own sake, and not merely 
in its capacity as a measure of value and medium of 
exchange. If money were not composed of a material 
which is generally prized, it would not be universally 
accepted in exchange for commodities. r lhus, for in- 
stance, the cowrie shells, formerly used as money by an 
African tribe, would never have been accepted by other 
people as a medium of exchange ; because the shells 
would not be valued foi their intrinsic worth, but simply 
for their exchange power, and this exchange powei did 
not exist except in one particubu locality. From various 
causes gold and silver have- always been greatly valued, 
even in the most baibaious countries and in the most 
remote ages of antiquity. 'I heir brilliancy, great dura- 
bility, and malleability, have caused them to be much 
prized for the purposes of decoiation and ornament in all 
ages and among all nations. P01 these reasons gold and 
silver possess in an eminent dcgiee the second of those 
qualities which ought to characterize the substance se- 
lected as a measure of value and as a medium of ex- 
change. 

The third quality which money should possess, viz. 
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great value in small bulk, has already been alluded to. 
The fact that gold and silver fulfil this condition in 
various degrees, is manifest. The difficulty of procuring 
gold and silver, then* consequent rarity, and the fact 
that they are universally prized, contubute to enhance 
their value Thcie arc other substances, such as dia- 
monds and other precious stones, which contain a vciy 
far greater value in a much smaller bulk ; but diamonds 
would be a most inconvenient substitute for money ; a 
diamond the size of a pin’s head would be worth from 
20s. to 30J., and tlic inconvenience of handling such 
small objects and the danger of losing them would be 
insupciable obstacles to using diamonds as money instead 
of gold and silver. There are other objections to the use 
of precious stones as money ; they could not be coined ; 
if they wcie divided their value would be diminished, for 
a diamond the size of a pea is far more valuable than ten 
diamonds each of which is the size of one-tenth of a pea 
It is theicfoie evident that though the substance selected 
as money should contain gie.'t value in small bulk, the 
diffeicncc between the bulk and the value of the sub- 
stance should not go beyond a certain point. Gold 
would be extremely unlit to make small payments with. 
A piece of gold of the value of sixpence would be almost 
as inconvenient a substitute for a silver sixpence as a 
diamond would be for a sovereign. In the same manner 
silver could not take the place of our copper coinage. In 
India, wheie thcie is no gold coinage, the inconvenience 
of carrying sufficient silver money for cuncnt expenses 
is very great, and leads many people to carry a cheque 
book instead of a puise, and pay for everything with 
cheques. 

The meaning of a Double Standard of Value. It is some- 
times proposed that what is called a double standard 
of value should be adopted. The meaning of the ex- 
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pression “ double standard” is, that it should be legal 
to offer either gold or silver in payment of any debt, 
no mattei what the amount of it may be. There aie 
otovious disadvantages in this plan Suppose that, ow- 
ing ^o any circumstances, the \alue of silver declined 
between the time when a debt was conti acted and 
when it was paid; it would then be to the advantage 
of the person who had incurred the debt to discharge 
it in silver instead of gold. But, as previously shown, 
if the standard of value fluctuates between the meur- 
ung of a debt and the payment of it, the terms of 
every monetary contract are disturbed, and a most disas- 
trous effect is produced on commcicc. For example, A 
lends B ^25, B promising to pay at the end of a year; 
it is quite possible that the relative value of gold and 
silver may have changed before the time arrives for dis- 
charging the debt. If B is allowed to choose whether he 
will repay the loan in gold or silver, he may avail himself 
of any change that has taken place in the value of either 
silver or gold. If gold has declined in value, he can dis- 
charge his debt in gold , if silver is less valuable, lie may 
pay his debt in silvei. Hence, if there is a double 
standard,* the terms of every monetary contiact are liable 
to be distuibcd by the fluctuations in the value of two 
substances, instead of being influenced only by one, as in 
those cases whcic thcic is a single standard of value. 

There is not a Double Standard in this Country. It may 
be thought that as in this country thcic aie gold, silver, 
and copper coins 111 cn culation, thcic is not only a double, 
but a treble standard Ihis is not, however, the case. 
The silver and copper coinages are subsidiary. Their re- 
presentative value is greater than their intrinsic value.'* If 
the silver contained in twenty shillings were melted down, 
its exchange value would be less than^i sterling. The 
English silver and copper coins are issued and used be- 
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cause they provide a convenient means of making small 
payments ; but they are not legal tender beyond a certain 
amount. No debt of more than 40^. can be dischaiged 
in silver unless the creditor consents; and, in the sarke 
way, no debt of more than 59. can be dischaige'd in 
copper. 

An Illustration from M. Bastlat. With one more obser- 
vation on the subject of money this chapter will be con- 
cluded. An immense number of fallacies have been 
committed under the idea that money is the sole source 
of wealth. Every one has most likely observed that the 
more money he has the richer he is, and this observation 
has led to the conclusion that the more money there is 
in circulation the nchcrwill be the community which pos- 
sesses it. The error of this conclusion is well illustrated 
by the following example of M. Bastiat — “Ten men sat 
down to play a game, in which they agreed to stake 
looofiancs. Each man was provided with 10 counters, 
each counter representing 10 francs. When the game 
was finished, each received as many times 10 francs 
as he happened to have counters. One of the party, 
who was more of an anthmetician than a logician, re- 
marked that he always found at the end of ^he game 
that he was richer in proportion as he had a greater 
number of counters, and asked the others if they had 
obscived the same thing. ‘What holds in my case/ 
said he, ‘must hold in youis, for what is true of each 
must be tine of all.’ He proposed, thcicfore, that each 
should have double the former number of counters. No 
sooner said than done. Double the number of counters 
were distributed ; but when the party finally rose from 
pla^, they found themselves no richer than before. The 
stake had not been increased, and fell to be pioportion- 
ally divided. Each man, no doubt, had double the 
number of counters, but each counter, instead of being 
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worth 10 fiancs was found to be woitli only 5 ; and it 
was at length disco\crcd that what is tmc of each is not 
always true of all.” 

Questions on Cii\pji r II. On Money. 

1 What aie the functions of money ? 

2 Describe what is meant by a measuic of value; and 
give an illustration 

3. Describe what is meant by a medium of exchange ; 
and gi\e an lllustiation 

4 Is the substance selected as money necessarily gold 
or silver ? 

5. What substances have been used at different times 
and in different countries as money ? 

6 Icnumerate the three qualities which the substance 
selected as money should possess 

7. Explain and illustrate the importance of each of 
these qualities. 

8. What substances possess these qualities in an emi- 
nent degree? 

9 What are the special disadvantages of using labour 
as the standard of value? 

10. What is meant by a “ double standard of value ”? 

1 1 . What are the disadv antages of a double standard ? 

12. Is there a double standard in this countiy? 

T3 Repeat the excellent example by means of which 
M. Bastiat has illustrated the true nature of money. 


1. In India there is no gold coinage. What should 
you say was the effect of this on the mode of paying 
small debts? If you had £10 to pay away in about ten 
different shops, should you like to start out for the 
purpose with 100 florins in your pocket? 
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2. Does a man who discovers a gold mine add to the 
wealth of the country? 

3. What would be the effect on the general wealth 
if eveiy one suddenly found that the quantity of moniy 
in his possession was doubled ? 

4. Would buying and selling come to an end if all 
the gold, silver, and copper in the world were destioyed? 


Chapter III. The Value of Commodities . 

Commodities, when considered in relation to their Value, 
may he divided into Three Classes 

1st. Those which possess a monopoly value, and whose 
supply cannot be increased ; such as the pictures of a 
deceased artist. 

2nd. Those whose cost of production increases as an 
additional supply is produced ; such as agricultuial and 
mineral produce. 

3rd. Those whose supply can be increased without 
increasing then cost of production, such as manufactuied 
commodities. 

Cost of Production. In enumerating these thfee classes 
of commodities the expression u Cost of Production” has 
been employed. Mr Mill has defined “cost of production,” 
as consisting mainly of wages and profits. Pi of. Cairnes, 
however, has adopted a diffeient definition, and one which 
seems more 111 haimony with the actual facts of the case : 
he has shown that the ultimate elements of cost of pro- 
duction arc toil, abstinence and nsk, the first of which is 
endured by the labourer, the second by the capitalist, and 
the third in var> ing proportions, by both the labourer and 
the capitalist. The reward of the toil and risk of the la- 
bourer is wages ; the reward of the abstinence and risk 
of the capitalist is profits. It is evident that where the 
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competition of labour and capital is such as to ensure that 
the amount of wages and profits m all trades shall be 
strictly proportionate to the toil, risk and abstinence en- 
dured, that profits and wages aie the pecuniary mcasuie 
of tlfe real cost of production , and in such cases it is a 
matter of indifference whethei in economic reasoning cost 
of production is defined as consisting of wages and profits, 
or of toil, abstinence and usk 

Before particulansing the causes which regulate the' 
value of the three classes of commodities above men- 
tioned, it will be necessary to enter into an explanation 
of demand and supply in their relation to value. It may, 
perhaps, simplify the investigation if we use the word 
price instead of value. 'I here is no inacciiiacy in doing 
this, because, as previously explained, price is a par- 
ticular case of value • the supposition must, however, 
be made that any change in the price of a commodity 
is produced by some change in the value of the com- 
modity itself, and not by any change in the value of gold. 
Thus, if it is said that the price of tea has risen, it must 
be supposed that this rise is produced by an increase 
in the value of tea, and not by a decrease in the value 
of gold * 

The effect of Demand and Supply upon Prices. It is 

often said that the price of a commodity depends on 
demand and supply ; this is perfectly tiue, but the expres- 
sion is sometimes used by those who could not clearly 
define its signification. The real relation between prices 
and demand and supply may be bnefiy cxpicssed thus : — 
The price of commodities must be such ns to equalise the 
demand with the supply. As a general rule the demand 
increases with a diminution of the price, and as the price 
increases the demand diminishes. Suppose, for instance, 
that a house is going to be sold by auction, and that there 
are six persons who wish to buy it ; they will compete 
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against each other for the purchase of the house. The 
price of the house will be gradually raised, until at length 
five out of the six competitors retire from the contest, and 
the house becomes the propeity of him who offers t\ie 
highest price for it , this price must be such as to cause 
the other competitors to withdraw their demand. For, 
if this be not the case, and if the other competitors offer 
the same or a higher pi ice for the house, the contest will 
be unconcludcd. When, thciefoic, there is free compe- 
tition between the buyers and sellers of commodities, the 
market pi ice of any article must be such as to equalise 
the supply to the demand. In the example just given six 
persons, A , B, C, D , E , and F, desire to purchase a house ; 
the price, therefore, of the house is raised to such a point 
as to oblige B, C, D , K and F to withdraw their demand ; 
the only demand which remains is that of A ; the demand 
is therefore made equal to the supply. 

It is however evident that in such a case as that just 
described, the price which the house fetches may be such 
as to provide a greater reward for the capital and labour 
engaged in building the house, than is current in the 
tiade. If this is so the supply of houses will b(^ increased 
as quickly as the cncumstanccs of the case permit. But 
this inci eased supply will tend to reduce the puce of 
houses to such a point that the reward obtained by the 
labour and capital engaged in the tiade returns to its 
ordinary level. In a similar way if the puce which the 
house fetches, yields less than the ordinary reward to 
capital and labour, the master builders and labourers wall 
employ their capital and laboui in other industries * the 
supply of houses will fall off, until puces return to such 
a point as to pay the capitalist and laboui er the current 
profits and wages of the trade. 

This continual variation of market price, on either side of 
the normal price, or that regulated by cost of production, 
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has been compared by Mr Mill to the perpetual fluctua- 
tion of the waves of the sea. “ The sea everywhere tends 
to a level, its surface is always ruffled by waves, and 
often agitated by storms. It is enough that no point, at 
least m the open sea, is permanently higher than another. 
Each place is alternately elevated and depicsscd ; but the 
ocean pteserves its level/’ 

The circumstances which regulate the Price of the first 
of the three classes of Commodities. It has just been 
stated that when exceptionally high piofits aie realised 
by the sale of any particular commodity the supply of it 
is stimulated, and that an effect is thus produced which 
reduces profits and prices to their natural rate. 

There arc, hovvcvci, some commodities the supply of 
which cannot be increased, however high a price they 
realise. The prices, therefore, of such ai tides as the 
pictures of the old masteis, ancient sculptures, the wine 
of any particular vintage, rare prints and books, never 
permanently approximate to the original cost of pio- 
ducing them. What, then, it may be asked, regulates 
the price of such commodities ? As previously explained, 
the puce of these articles must be such as to equalise the 
demand with the supply, lo some this may seen im- 
possible, for it may be said that every one would like to 
possess one of Raphael's pictuies , the demand, theiefoie, 
is indefinitely laige, whilst the supply is small and sta- 
tionary. It now becomes ncccssaiy to define what is 
meant by demand ; it cannot be meiely the desire to pos- 
sess the commodity, for neaily ever) one would desire to 
possess a Raphael Desire for a commodity does not 
constitute demand unless it is combined with the power 
of purchasing ; this combination of a wish to possess 
with a power to purchase has been aptly called “effectual 
demand.” It is this effectual demand only that exercises 
an influence on prices. Here, then, we see two things, 
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demand and price, each depending on the other. The 
demand depends on the price, as the price increases the 
demand decreases ; and the price depends on the demand. 
The supply is a fixed quantity ; the equality ultimate!/ to 
bepioduced between the demand and supply cannot be 
accomplished by increasing the supply, it must therefore 
be produced by increasing the price to such a point that 
all demand is withdiawn save that which is equal to the 
supply. Let it be supposed that a picture of a deceased 
artist is offeicd for sale. If the price were fixed at £\ oo 
perhaps thousands of people would wish to buy it ; d the 
price were raised to £s°° the demand might be reduced 
to fifty people; if the puce were still fuither raised to 
^iooo the demand might be reduced to ten persons, who 
would keenly compete against each other for the posses- 
sion of the pictuie Finally, the price might be pushed 
up to ^1800, and the demand might be reduced to that 
of two individuals, A and B. B has perhaps decided not 
to give more than ^1900 for the picture, whereas A might 
be willing to give as much as £2000. The price, there- 
fore, will be fixed at some point between ^1900 and^20oo. 
What this point shall be, is detci mined by what Adam 
Smith termed the higgling of the market The owner of 
the picture may know that A will give £2000 rather than 
lose the pictuie; wheicas A may not know that B has 
determined to give no more than /1900 In such a case 
the owTier of the picture may induce A to give him £2000 
for it ; but if A knows that B will only offei £1900, and 
that the owner of the picture is detei mined to sell, he 
will of course offer a sum only slightly exceeding ^1900. 
We may suppose this sum to be ,£1910. At this point 
the effectual demand is equal to the supply ; for B with- 
draws his demand when the price exceeds ,£1900, and 
the only demand which remains is that of A , who be- 
comes the possessor of the picture. 
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Every article which has an exchange value is characterised 
by two qualities, viz.: Value in use, and Difficulty of ob- 
taining it. 

I'he inquiry into the causes which regulate the price of 
such 3 . commodity as a pictuie of a deceased artist is not 
yet exhausted. It may be asked, Why should A be will- 
ing to give jQ 2000 for the pictuie whilst /> will only offer 
^1900? This question leads to a fuithei investigation of 
the elements of value. The exchange value of every 
commodity is influenced by two circumstances ; its in- 
trinsic utility or value in use, and difficulty of attain- 
ment. 

Under the first head, value in use, arc compiehendcd 
those qualities which satisfy some want or giatify some 
desire. Both these elements are piesent in cveiy com- 
modity which has an exchange value. Where difficulty of 
attainment is absent, an aiticlc however indispensable or 
beautiful, possesses no exchange value. Thus air, though 
indispensable to life, ordinarily possesses no exchange 
value, because every one can obtain without difficulty 
as much air as he requires. But the air 111 a diving-bell 
has an exchange value, because it would be impossible to 
obtain it without an expendituie of labour and capital. 

The most beautiful flow'ers have no exchange value in 
the meadows and woods vhcic they glow, because theie 
every one can obtain as many of them as he pleases. 
But they possess exchange value when they are brought 
into towns, for here the element “difficulty of attainment” 
again becomes active. 

On the other hand, where “value in use” is absent no 
commodity has an exchange value, however difficult it 
may be to obtain , for no one wall purchase that which 
neither satisfies a w^ant nor gratifies a desire. The top 
brick in the chimney would have a large supply of “diffi- 
culty of attainment,” but its value m use would not be 
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more than that of any other brick, and therefore it would 
not have more exchange value. 

The price of commodities is influenced m different 
degrees by these two elements. “Difficulty of attain- 
ment” gencially exerts more influence in regulating the 
price of an article than “value m use” I- or instance, 
the value in use of a pair of boots is so great, that pro- 
bably few would dispense with them if they cost five 
guineas a pair. But in this case the element “value in 
use” is only partially opeiative, and the price is almost 
entirely dcteimmcd by “ difficulty of attainment.” It 
must however be remembcicd that value in use is always 
piesent, otherwise the aiticle would command no price 
whatever It has been explained that “ effectual demand” 
consists of a wish to possess combined with a pow’er to 
purchase. It is this effectual demand which influences 
the puce of commodities It is eudent that “a wash to 
possess” any aiticle is absolutely controlled by its value 
in use, that is, its pow'er to satisfy some wxint or gratify 
some desne. The power to pm chase any article is, on 
the other hand, controlled by the difficulty of its attain- 
ment M 1ms, if a man came to me and olfeied to sell me 
joo hcaiscs, a great baignin, I should not be i£ the least 
inclined to close with him, because the hearses would 
have “no \aluc in use” to me, and therefore I should 
have “no wash to possess” them On the otliei hand, if 
I knew that on a ceitain day such pictures as the Rem- 
biandts in the National Gallery were going to be sold 
by auction, I should not therefore think it possible that 
1 could become the possessor of one of them. My “de- 
sne to have” them would be very great ; but “the power 
to'purchasc” w r ould be entirely absent, because the “diffi- 
culty of attainment” of such trcasuies would send the 
price up far beyond my leach. 

In the previous example of the causes which regulate 
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the price of such a commodity as one of Raphael’s 
pictures, the element “value in use” is more operative 
than “ difficulty of attainment ” The difficulty of attain- 
ment is the same to A and B , the supply is absolutely 
limited, the pi ice is thercfoie deteimined b> the pctumaiy 
value which A and B lespectiv ely set upon the gratification 
they will derive fiom possessing the pictuie It is impos- 
sible heie to analvse the causes which make A fix upon 
^2000 as the pecumaiy \alue of the pleasuie he will 
derive from the picture, whilst B thinks his desne for it 
is not worth more than £\goo. It is quite possible that 
each possesses an equal desire for the picture, and that 
it would afford them both an equal amount of gratifica- 
tion ; but B may be a less wealthy man than A , and he 
may theicfore not feel justified in spending an equally 
large sum in the purchase of the pictuie. 

It is therefore evident that the price of an article, the 
supply of which is absolutely limited, is mainly determined 
by the pecuniary value which certain individuals set upon 
its power to satisfy some want or giatify some desire; 
difficulty of attainment is not however absent, even in this 
case ; because the pi ice diminishes as the difficulty of at- 
tainment flccreases, and would cease to exist if difficulty 
of attainment weic cntnely absent. 

Tlie prico of agricultural produce. The causes must 
now be examined which legulute the price of those com- 
modities whose supply can only be increased by a greater 
proportional outlay of labour and capita], and which 
therefore become more expensive as the supply is in- 
creased. Agricultural produce is the most important of 
the commodities belonging to this class ; but it also 
includes the produce of mines and of fisheries. In order 
to explain what is meant by an article necessarily be- 
coming more expensive as its supply is increased, let it 
be supposed that a party of emigrants form a village, and 
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that they select, as they naturally would, the most fertile 
ground available for their purpose. We will also suppose 
that this village consists of fifty persons, and that all the 
food which they require is raised on the fertile land lrin- 
mediately surrounding their settlement. In the course 
of a few years the population of the village increases 
from 50 to 150; it is therefore evident that the commu- 
nity requires three times as much food as it did when first 
it was formed. Where is this increased supply of food to 
come from? It is replied, — by going a few miles out of 
the village there is abundance of feitile land fiom which 
the additional food can be supplied. This is quite true ; 
for we have given the village the advantage of placing it 
in the midst of a fertile district But the food which is 
raised a few miles out of the village will not be brought 
to market at so small a cost as that which grows close at 
hand. The cost of carriage must be paid for by the con- 
sumers Suppose that wheat grown immediately on the 
confines of the village had been sold at ioj. a quarter; 
the corn raised on equally fertile giound at a few miles’ 
distance could be grown at a similar cost ; but the labour 
of conveying this coin to the place where it is required 
must be remunerated, and it may be supposed that the 
rate of remuneration is yd. a quaiter. When therefore 
the corn reaches the village its price is io.r. 9 d a quarter. 
The price of all the corn consumed in the village will 
therefore beiaised; for those who own the land imme- 
diately joining the village will not continue to sell their 
corn at ioj\ a quarter when corn in no way superior to 
theirs realises icx$\ yd. In this example it has been sup- 
posed that the community is surrounded by an abundant 
supply of equally productive land, and that therefoie when 
an increased supply of food is lequired the only additional 
cost incurred is the expense of carriage. But it is easy 
to perceive that the increased labour of obtaining an 
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additional supply of food would be greatly augmented 
if it were necessary to resort to land not only less con- 
veniently situated but also less fertile. Every quarter 
of ^corn grown on land of infeiior productiveness might 
requite thirty per cent moic capital and labour to pio- 
ducc it and bring it to maiket , if this \uie the case the 
price of corn throughout the community would be in- 
creased thirty per cent. 

There is >et anothci case to be considcicd, in which 
the additional supply of food could not be piovided ex- 
cept at a much gi eater cost Suppose that the village 
community wcie settled on a small inland, or in a moun- 
tain valley shut in by locks, wheie an extended aiea of 
cultivable land vvas not attainable '1 he additional supply 
of food which the incieased population of such a village 
would requiie could only be obtained by inipioving the 
cultivation of the land already under the plough, by an 
increased application of laboui and capital. It is how- 
ever well known that after a certain point, even with the 
advantages of improved machine) y and scientific fanning, 
double the amount of capital and labour does not double 
the produce ; and the cost of the increased quantity of 
food might very possibly be twice as much per quaitcr as 
that which was foimcily lequued by the smaller popu- 
lation. 

The growth of population tends to increase the price of 

food. From these examples it is seen that the increased 
demand for food caused by an increased population 
cannot be satisfied without inn casing the cost of the 
production of food , in other words, an incicasc of popula- 
tion exerts a direct tendency to laise the pi ice of agu- 
cultural produce. The suppl) must be made equal to the 
demand, the demind increases with the giowth of 
population, and an increased supply cannot be obtained 
but at a greater cost. The tendency of the growth of 
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population to increase the price of agricultural produce 
can be to some extent counteracted in two ways : — 

i st. By the importation of agricultural produce from 
othei countries. * 

2nd By improved agricultural machinery, and by 
the application of chemical discoveries, such as poweiful 
manures. 

The influence excited by the first of these counteracting 
causes has in our own country been very great. Not- 
withstanding avast increase in our population since 1841 *, 
the puce of corn has not materially increased. The 
repeal of the coin laws in 1846 has rendered the existence 
of this mcieased population possible. The corn laws, by 
imposing a heavy duty upon all corn imported into this 
countiy, greatly checked the importation of food fiom 
foreign countries, and made the population of England 
mainly dependent on the supplies of corn that could be 
grown at home. Hence an mciease in population exerted 
its full effect in raising the price of agucultural produce. 
If the coin laws had not been repealed the growth of 
population must have been checked ; had it continued 
to mciease coin must have risen to a famine ^nce. One 
may form some estimate of the effect of increased popu- 
lation upon the puce of food by considering those 
commodities which cannot be, to any considerable extent, 
imported. The puce of milk and of butcher’s meat has 
steadily and of late years rapidly increased ; and if the 
population goes on increasing, there is no doubt that 
these commodities will get dearer and dearer, unless the 
effoits to provide the English market wuth preserved 
meat from Australia, and with condensed milk from 
Switzerland, prove more successful than they have hither- 
to been. 

1 The population of England and Wales increased between the 
years 1841 and 1871 from 15,914,148 to 21,712,266. 
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A summary of the laws governing the price of Agricultural 
Produce. The following is a brief summary of the causes 
which regulate the price of agricultural produce. 

• An equality must be effected between the demand and 
the supply. When the demand is in excess of the supply 
the equality cannot be restored, as with some other com- 
modities, by withdrawing a conesponding portion of the 
demand. For the demand foi the necessaries of life 
must always bear a proportion to the number of the po- 
pulation. The demand for such a commodity as bread 
does not vary in an inverse ratio with its price. People 
must either cat or die, whether bread is dear or cheap ; 
the effect therefore of the price of bread upon the demand 
for it is very small, for people arc obliged to relinquish 
eveiy unnecessary expendituic before they diminish their 
demand for bread. It w r as said above that the demand 
for neccssaucs could not be withdrawn in the same man- 
ner as a demand for other commodities. This is true, 
it cannot be withdrawn in the same way ; but it can be 
and is diminished by starvation and semi-starvation. 
But this means of reducing the demand necessarily di- 
minishes the number of the population, so it still remains 
true that the demand for necessaries must always be pro- 
portionate to the number of the population. When, 
therefore the demand is in excess of the supply, equality 
is restored, not by decreasing the demand, but by in- 
creasing the supply. In ordei to increase the supply 
resort must be had to less fertile or to less conveniently 
situated land. When this is done the additional quan- 
tity of food is raised at a greater expenditure of labour 
and capital ; in other words, the cost of production is 
increased, and prices consequently rise. It is therefore 
seen that, as regards the necessaries of life, the demand 
does not depend on the price, but the price depends upon 
the demand ; that is to say, the price depends, other 
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things being equal, upon the number of the population. 
It should, however, be pointed out, that counteracting 
circumstances often prevent a rise in the price of food 
corresponding to the increase of the population. Free 
trade, for instance, and other agencies, have prevented a 
rise in the price of wheat at all commensurate with the 
increase of the population of England during the present 
century. 

The productions of Mines and Fisheries. What has been 
stated with regard to agricultural produce is also true 
with regard to the produce of mines and fisheries. When 
an increased demand for fish takes place the demand is 
satisfied by resorting to less productive or more distant 
fisheries ; hence the cost of production (that is the labour 
and risk incident to production) is increased, and prices 
rise. The recent great rise in the price of coal may in 
great part be traced to similar causes. An extraordinary 
activity in the iron trade in the years 1871 — 2 caused 
a great increase in the demand for coal. This demand 
had to be satisfied by resorting to seams of coal which 
were less pioductive, and consequently more costly than 
those that were formerly sufficient to satisfy thy demand. 
Hence the increased demand could not be met except 
at a largely increased cost. The sudden rise in price 
was not produced, as it seems sometimes to be supposed, 
by the increased wages paid to colliers ; the rise in wages 
followed the rise in prices. The men took advantage 
of the exceptional activity of the trade to demand and 
obtain higher w r ages. The demand for coal has already 
(1874) considerably declined, consequently the seams of 
coal which were most costly to work, in proportion to 
their productiveness, are ceasing to be worked, and 
puces are declining. 

The Laws which govern the Price of Manufactured Commo- 
dities. When illustrating the general theory of value the 
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laws regulating the price of manufactured commodities 
were referred to ; but it may be desirable more fully to 
explain their nature, for manufactured articles are those 
wtoose supply can be increased without increasing their cost 
of p&duction. They therefore form the third of the classes 
into which commodities are divided in respect to their price. 

It has been previously stated that the price of such 
commodities is governed by their cost of production, in so 
far as free competition exists among their producers. It is 
now necessary fully to explain of what elements their cost 
of production is composed. It may perhaps be thought 
that the price of manufacturing produce is governed by 
the same laws as those which regulate the price of agri- 
cultural and mining produce. For the materials of which 
manufactured commodities arc made are always derived 
from the land. A piece of linen cloth is composed of 
flax; it may therefore be thought that as an increased 
supply of linen is produced, the cost of producing it must 
be augmented, because the raw material of which it is 
composed will gradually become more expensive. The 
price of the raw material no doubt forms a part of the 
price of manufactured commodities ; but with most 
manufactures it does not form an important part. Take 
the instance of a piece of cotton cloth. The number of 
processes which the cotton goes through is so great that 
the price of the raw material forms but a very small pait 
of the cost of producing the cotton cloth The raw 
cotton is giown in America; it has to be packed on board 
ship, and conveyed across the ocean to Liverpool ; when 
it arrives in England it goes through almost inumerable 
processes, carried on by different classes of labourers, all 
of whom have to be remunerated ; the capital also which 
is required for carrying on these various processes must 
be replaced and rewarded by the ordinary rate of profit. 

The principal Element of Cost of Production. It is 
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therefore seen that the principal element in the cost of 
producing a manufactured commodity is labour ; the ab- 
stinence of the capitalist is also an important component 
of the cost of production ; the influence of the price of the 
raw material is in most cases of minor consideration as 
compared with the cost of labour and abstinence. The 
price realised by the commodity must be, as previously 
explained, such as to yield a sufficient inducement to the 
capitalist and the labourer to continue their exertions. 

It very often happens that the cost of the production 
of manufactured commodities not only docs not increase 
but actually diminishes when the supply is increased. 
When pioduction is earned on on a large scale, many of 
the processes of manufacture can be economised. Steam- 
power, in nearly all cases where it can be applied, effects 
a great saving both of capital and labour. Unless, how- 
ever, there is a laige system of production steam-power 
cannot be successfully introduced. Hand-loom weaving, 
for instance, could nevei have been superseded by steam- 
power and machinery, if production on a large scale had 
not taken the place of production on a small scale. As 
a rule, the expenses of cai lying on business do not in- 
crease in proportion to the quantity of business done. 
The same buildings can very often accommodate an 
increased number of woikmen. The overlooker and the 
designer can superintend and direct the labour of a large 
number of workmen as well as that of a smaller number. 
The bookkeeping department does not require a propor- 
tionate increase of clerks and accountants when business 
transactions are doubled or trebled. It is also obviously 
much easier to have complete division of labour where 
production is carried on on a large scale. For instance, 
when the hand-loom was used, all the processes of weav- 
ing cloth were performed by one individual. Now each 
process is performed by a separate set of workers, and 
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production is thereby greatly assisted. A small capitalist 
who carries on a limited trade cannot afford to purchase 
expensive machinery, because he would not be able to 
ketp it in full work There arc some commodities for 
whiclf there is a very limited demand, the cost of whose 
production would be greatly diminished if a largely- 
increased supply were wanted A rcmaikable instance 
of this is affoided by the manufacture of small rowing 
boats. A machine has been invented for the manufac- 
ture of these boats which would effect a reduction in 
their cost of 30 per cent. The machine has not, how- 
ever, been adopted by boat-builders, for this leason ; the 
machine works so rapidly that it would soon turn out 
more planks than are required for all the boats built in 
a year. If, therefore, a boat-builder went to the expense 
of buying one of these machines he would most likely 
not require to keep it at work mote than one month 
in the year. Duung the eleven remaining months the 
machine would be lying idle, and not returning any piofit 
to its owner. This machine will therefore piobably never 
be used unless the demand for boats should vciy hugely 
increase ; or unless all the boats req uiicd in sevcial coun- 
tries coulctbc made by the same builder. 

Cost of Labour to the Capitalist does not vary with the 
amount of wages. It must be borne in mind that the cost 
of labour to the capitalist does not always vary with the 
amount of wages which he pays his men; it vanes in pio- 
portion to the work done as compared with the wages 
given. For instance, it is well known that skilled, and 
therefore highly-paid laboui, is more lemunerative in 
such a business as watch-making or glass-blowing than 
unskilled labour , the former is therefore less costly than 
the latter, although the w'ages of the unskilled workman 
may be only half as much as those of the skilled woik- 
man. When some lailways wcie being made 111 Fiance, 
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it was found by Mr Brassey, the great railway contractor, 
that it was to his advantage to bring over large numbers 
of English navvies , for although they received twice as 
large wages as the trench navvies, they did more than 
twice as much work. The labour of the Englishmah was 
thcrcfoic not so costly as that of the Frenchman, although 
the Englishman’s wages were double those of the French- 
man. 

There is another aspect in which the effect of the effici- 
ency of labour may be considered. The increased effici- 
ency of labour is capable of conferring avast benefit upon 
the labourers themselves. Increased efficiency signifies 
that a given quantity of capital and labour becomes more 
pioductivc of wealth. If, thcicforc, pnccs remain un- 
changed, the profits of capital and the wages of labour 
may both be increased by the increased efficiency of 
labour. Suppose that education increased the efficiency 
of the labour of the agricultural peasant. It might very 
possibly have this effect by making him more intelligent, 
more tiustworthy and more sober. Ilis employer could 
in this case increase his wages -without decreasing his 
own profits and his landlord’s rent, and without raising 
the pi ic e of agncultuial pioducc. 

The Profits of Capital. It will not be possible here to 
state the various agencies which produce the average 
rate of profit at different times and in different countries. 
The subject will be dwelt upon in a future section on the 
distribution of wealth. It is sufficient here to state that 
causes are constantly in operation which tend to make 
the interest of capital in all trades in the same country 
and at the same time appioximatc to an average. When 
capital appears permanently to realise higher profits in 
one trade than in another, these additional profits ought 
not in strict accuracy to be looked upon as profits of 
capital ; they aie cither wages of labour, compensation 
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for risk, for the disagieeablencss of the occupL 
its dishonourable leputation. When all these < 
causes are removed, it will be found that the 
capital tends to an equality. 

Th« nature of capital has been already explained ; it is 
now’ therefore sufficient to state that the piotits of capital 
are the share of the wealth, pioduced by the joint agency 
of land, labour, and capital, which is allotted to capital. 
The amount of this levvard differs at different times and 
in different nations. In some countncs capitalists obtain 
a clear return of £\o a year upon every ,£100 which they 
invest in trade ; besides what they receive as compensation 
for risk and as w^ages for supciintendence. When this is 
the case the rate of interest is said to be 10 per cent. 
In most countries the a\crage rate of intciest is much 
low r er ; m England it is about 3] per cent. 

The relation between Profits and Prices It must always 
be remembeied that the iew r aid of the capitalist and of 
the labourer ( t.e . then profits and wages) must be con- 
tained in the price of the commodity which they have 
combined to produce. This price must (if the manu- 
facture is to be continued) be sufficient to yield to the 
capitalist tind labouier the rate of piofits and w r ages 
current in the trade at that time. If the price is less 
than this the labouier and capitalist would earn moie 
by engaging in other industries, and the pioduction of 
the commodity would be checked. Thcicfoie any cn- 
cumstance which raises the rate of piofit cuiicnt in a 
country, or which raises the rate of wages in any pai- 
ticular trade without inci casing the efficiency of labour 
and capital, wall cause a higher puce to be paid for the 
commodity produced. 

It will however be obvious on a brief consideration 
that the rate of profits and wages will be in the main 
dependent on the efficiency of a gi\cn exeition of capital 
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and labour resulting in a large production of commodities. 
When this is the case cost of production is low, wages 
and profits are high, and prices may be low. It is thus seen 
that high profits do not always accompany high prices, ijor 
low profits low prices. Suppose, for instance, that«a vil- 
lage carpenter invents a machine which increases the 
productive powei of his capital and labour 50 per cent. 
Where he before made ten boxes or ten tables, he is now 
able to make, by the same expenditure of capital and 
labour, fifteen boxes or fifteen tables. It is evident that 
unless prices decline he will realise 50 per cent, more as 
a return to his capital and labour. His wages and his 
profits have both increased ; and the cost of production 
has decreased. It is not, however, probable that he would 
be able permanently to retain the whole of the advantage 
of lus invention. The increased supply of boxes, chairs, 
tables, etc , would ultimately cause a leduction of price. 
The demand, it has often been repeated, must be made 
equal to the supply. The supply is in this case increased 
50 per cent. It may be supposed that the supply was 
equal to the demand befoic this increase took place. The 
carpenter will theiefore find it necessary to reduce the 
price of his manufactures, if he desires to find« customers 
for them. He may perhaps find by experience that a 
1 eduction of 15 per cent in the price is sufficient to sell 
all his stock. He therefore parts with this portion of the 
advantage produced by his invention, and letains an 
addition to his own wages and profits of 35 per cent. In 
this case wages and profits are both increased, whilst 
the cost of production and ultimately prices are di- 
minished. 

In the case just investigated it has been supposed that 
the village carpenter who invents this machine has no 
rival, of his own trade, in his locality. But suppose there 
were three or four carpenters in the same village ; they 
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would as soon as possible procure similar machines ; 
the supply of chairs, tables, etc. would be very largely 
increased. Each carpenter, in order to find purchasers, 
w§uld try to undersell the others, and finally they might 
be lmluced to part with the whole of the advantage of the 
invention to their customers ; the wages and profits of the 
carpenters would return to their former level, and prices 
would be reduced 50 per cent. This example shews : — 

1st, That when the efficiency of labour and capital are 
increased, wages and profits rise, and the cost of pro- 
duction is diminished. 

2nd, That when this increased efficiency takes place 
wages and profits may rise, simultaneously with a decrease 
in prices. 

3rd, That where free competition exists between 
capitalists on the one hand, and labourers on the other, 
the whole benefit arising from the increased efficiency of 
capital and labour is generally gained by the consumer. 
That is to say, that increased efficiency decreases prices, 
and does not permanently raise the wages of labour or 
the profits of capital. 

It should be here pointed out that although increased 
efficiency generally operates in reducing the price of the 
particular article in question, and does not raise the 
money wages of labour or the profits of capital, yet if the 
article cheapened by the invention be one which enters 
into the consumption of labourers and capitalists, the 
real reward of labour and capital is increased ; that is to 
say, the money distributed in wages and in profits has a 
greater purchasing power. If the article cheapened be 
boots, the wages of labour, though remaining at the 
same sum, would in reality be increased, because the 
same amount of money would exchange for an increased 
number of commodities. In the manner just indicated 
capitalists and labourers have benefited by the application 
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of steam to industry. The advantage of the immense 
addition which was thus made to the efficiency of capital 
and labour could not be permanently retained by the 
labourers and capitalists in the form of a universal in- 
crease in wages or a higher general rate of profit. Com- 
petition of other labourers and capitalists prevented that. 
The ultimate benefit which they derived from the in- 
creased efficiency of labour and capital was in the conse- 
quent reduction in price of nearly all manufactuied com- 
modities. This point will be hereafter further explained. 

A summary of the effect of Demand and Supply on Prices. 
The following is a brief summary of the manner in which 
the prices of the three classes of commodities above enu- 
merated aie acted upon by demand and supply. It must 
be borne in mind that the price in the case of all these 
commodities is adjusted in such a way as to equalise the 
demand with the supply. 

In the case of the first class of commodities, those 
whose supply is absolutely limited, the supply is made 
equal to the demand by raising the price to such a point 
that the demand exceeding the supply is withdrawn. 

In the case of the second class of commodities, whose 
supply cannot be mci eased without increasing cost of 
production, the demand (owing to the great proportion 
of this class being composed of the necessaries of life) 
cannot be greatly reduced : when therefore the demand is 
in excess of the supply, the supply must be increased. 
This cannot be done without increasing the cost of 
production, and in older to recompense this increased 
exertion of labour and capital, puces rise. 

In the case of the third class of commodities, whose 
supply can be indefinitely increased without inci easing 
their cost of production, when the demand is in excess of 
the supply, prices rise, and a portion of the demand is 
vithdrawn ; but this manner of equalising the demand to 
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the supply is only temporary ; when the price of a com- 
modity rises above what is necessary to provide the 
current rate of wages and profits to its producers, pro- 
duction is greatly stimulated. This increased production 
increases the supply, and prices fall ; the adjustment of 
the supply to the demand ultimately taking place by 
means of an increased supply. 

Having now investigated the causes which regulate 
the prices of the three classes into which commodities are 
divided, the next chaptei will be devoted to an expla- 
nation of the value of money. 

Questions on Chapter III. The Value of Commodities, 

1. Into what classes are commodities divided in rela- 
tion to their value ? 

2. What is “ cost of production”? 

3. What are the principal elements of cost of pro- 
duction as stated by Mr Mill ? 

4. What other definition has been given by Prof. 
Cairnes of cost of production ? 

5. What is the accurate explanation of the expression 
“ that prices depend upon demand and supply ” ? 

6 Give an illustration of the manner in which the 
adjustment of prices equalises demand and supply. 

7. Explain the manner in which the tendency is 
exerted to make the market price of a commodity approx- 
imate to a sum just sufficient to yield the current rate 
of wages and profits to the labourer and capitalist who 
produce it. 

8. This approximation takes place only when the 
supply of the commodity can be increased. In what 
manner is the price of those commodities adjusted, the 
supply of which is absolutely limited? 

9. What is “ effectual demand ” ? 
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10. By what two qualities is every article characterised 
which has an exchange value ? 

11. Are these qualities always present in the same 

degree ? ° 

12. Give illustrations * 

13. Which quality is the more active in determining 
the price of such a commodity as one of Raphael’s pictures? 

14. What are the principal of the commodities which 
become more expensive as their supply is increased ? 

15. Shew, by an illustration, the operation of the 
causes by which an additional supply of food must be 
produced at a greater proportionate expenditure of capital 
and labour. 

16. What causes a demand for an additional supply 
of food ? 

17. What circumstance therefore has a stronger tend- 
ency than any other to mciease the price of food ? 

18. How is this tendency sometimes counteracted? 

19. Mention some other commodities which are sub- 
ject to the same laws as those which regulate the price of 
agricultural produce. 

20. Name the last of the three classes into which com- 
modities arc divided in respect to their value. • 

21. Aie the laws wdnch govern the price of manufac- 
tured commodities the same as those which regulate the 
price of agricultuial produce' 1 

22. Explain the leason of the diffciencc existing be- 
tween them. 

23. lllustiate the manner in which the price of manu- 
factured commodities is sometimes decreased when the 
supply is augmented. 

24. In what manner does efficiency of labour act upon 
cost of production ? 

25. What is the connection existing between wages, 
profits, cost of production, and prices ? 
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2 6. Shew by an illustration that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, profits and wages can both be raised without 
increasing prices. 

^7. What practical conclusion can therefore be drawn 
respecting the connection of puces with the rate of profit 
and the wages of labour ? 

28. When theie is a gcneml inueasc of efficiency of 
labour and capital, in what way do labouieis, capitalists 
and consumers benefit ? 

29. Give a summary of the laws winch regulate the 
price of articles of vertu, agricultural produce, and manu- 
factured commodities. 


1. If the pool people took to eating grass, could the 
baker increase the size of his penny loaf? 

2. What view of cost of production is taken by Hood 
in the lines : — 

“Oh men with sisters dear, men with mothers and wives’ 

It isn’t linen you he wcanng out, it’s human ciedtuie’b lives. ” 

3. If the cost of pioducing food remains the same, 
what will Tie the effect if the population of England goes 
on doubling itself every 60 years ? 

4. If a machine is invented tfiat greatly facilitates the 
pioduction of a particular commodity, do you think the 
inventor should take out a patent for it, and thus secure 
the advantages to himself instead of allowing, by the 
effect of competition, the consumeis of the commodity to 
obtain all the benefit of the invention ? 

5. It has been said that the demand for a thing in- 
fluences the price of it. Does the desire of a pauper to 
have a carriage influence the price of carriages? And if 
not, why not ? 

6. If some inexpensive means could be invented for 
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sending good beef and mutton from Australia to England, 
what effect would it have on my butcher’s bills ? 

7. Suppose meat were cheaper, and my butcher’s bills 
were consequently reduced one-third, should I be per- 
manently any better off, if about the same time f had 
nine people to keep instead of six ? 

Chapter IV. On the Value of Money. 

It is not at all an uncommon thing to hear people talk 
about the price of money. This expression is very often 
used respecting the rate of interest ; when those who 
borrow money have to pay for the loan a laige sum over 
and above the amount they receive, the price of money, 
or the rate of interest, is said to be high. When borrowers 
only pay a small sum for the use of the loan the price of 
money, or the rate of interest, is said to be low. It will, 
however, be shewn that, apart fiom its commercial significa- 
tion, the expression “the price of money ’’ has no meaning 
whatever. It has been said in a former chapter that the 
value of a commodity is its exchange power, or the 
number of other commodities for which it will exchange. 
It was then explained that pi ice is a particular case 
of value, that is, the value of a commodity estimated in 
money. When therefore the price of money is spoken of, 
in any other sense than that indicated above, it is equiva- 
lent to mentioning the value of money estimated in money. 
This is, of course, a foolish expression; it might as well 
be said that the price of ten pounds was ten sovereigns, 
or that the price of a shilling was two sixpences. It is 
impossible to measure the value of a commodity by com- 
paring it with itself. 

The value of Money. The value of money is its exchange 
powei . when money exchanges for a large quantity of 
other commodities, or in other words, when prices are low, 
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the value of money is high ; when money exchanges for 
a small amount of other commodities, or in other words, 
when prices are high, the value of money is low. 

•The value of Money is regulated by the same lawB as those 
which determine the value of other mineral produce. It is 
sometimes erroneously supposed that the value of money 
is invariable, because an ounce of gold can always be 
exchanged for the same amount of money. Whether 
prices are high, or whether they are low, an ounce of gold 
can always be exchanged at the Mint for £3. ijs. 10^/. 
Those who think that this fact proves the value of gold 
to be unalterable would also be likely to believe that the 
value of land is unchangeable, because an acre of land can 
always be divided into four plots of a quarter of an acre 
each. The fact that an ounce of gold will always ex- 
change for £3. 1 ys. iok/. only shews that an ounce of 
gold will divide into three sovereigns and that part of a 
sovereign which is represented by 1 js. io\d. 

It must be borne in mind that the value of the precious 
metals is regulated in the same manner as the value of 
other mineral products. The value therefore of the 
precious metals is adjusted by an equalisation of the 
demand with the supply. As the demand increases the 
value rises, and the production of an increased supply is 
also stimulated. If this increased supply is obtained 
from less productive sources, the cost of production will be 
increased and the value of the piecious metals will be 
augmented. If however the increased supply is obtained 
by the discovery of more productive mines, the cost of 
production will be reduced and the value of the precious 
metals will diminish. The yield of silver from America 
has of recent years been enormously increased owing to 
the discovery of very productive mines. From the years 
1849 to 1858, the yield of silver from American mines was 
of the value of ;£ 10,000 per annum. About the year 1861 
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the yield began largely to increase, and in the year 1873 
it had reached the enormous value of ^7, 150,000. This 
and some other circumstances have caused a serious fall 
in the value or purchasing power of silver, and is occasion- 
ing great anxiety and inconvenience to those countries 
which, like India, have silver for their standard cuirency. 
It does not affect the value of the English currency, 
because our silver coins are merely tokens ; twenty shil- 
lings have never contained a value of silver equivalent to 
the value of the gold contained in a sovereign. Gold is 
our standard currency, and is the only legal tender for 
the payment of debts of more than 40^. in amount. The 
value of silver has already declined £ or nearly 17 per cent. 
That is to say that 6 rupees can now only purchase 
the same amount of commodities as could formerly be 
purchased for 5 rupees. The inconvenience to the 
government of India arises from the fact that while their 
expenditure for stores etc. must be largely increased, the 
principal item of their revenue, the rent of land, is fixed 
by law in pecuniary amount and cannot be increased 
The circumstances which influence the Demand for Gold 
and Silver. It has been previously explained that the de- 
mand for a commodity is regulated by its value* To this 
rule money is no exception. To cany on a given amount 
of business about fifteen times more silver would be needed 
than gold, and why? Because silver is fifteen times less 
valuable. The quantity of money required in any country 
will depend partlyon the cost of its production, and partly 
on the rapidity of its circulation. The principal use to 
which gold and silver are devoted is the formation of 
money; but they are also used in many processes of art 
and manufacture. The demand which each country has 
for gold and silver therefore depends on their value ; on 
the national wealth and population ; the number of times 
commodities are bought and sold for money; and the 
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activity of the arts and manufactures in which gold and 
silver are required. 

When it is said that the demand for money depends on 
the national wealth, it must not be supposed that the 
wealth of a nation can be accurately measured by the 
amount of gold and silver which it keeps in circulation. 
The wealth of an individual is not measured by the 
quantity of money which passes through his hands. He 
uses various substitutes for money, such as cheques and 
bank-notes, for nearly all his larger payments ; but he is 
obliged to use money for his smaller payments ; for 
paying servants and labourers, and for defraying daily 
expenses, such as cab fares and hotel bills. It is theie- 
fore seen that, though the amount of money used by an 
individual is not by any means a measure of his wealth, 
still his demand for money generally bears some propor- 
tion to his wealth ; as his wealth increases he employs 
more servants, or more labourers, he takes longer and 
more expensive journeys, and his daily expenses probably 
increase. 

As it is with an individual so is it with a nation. The 
demand for money is not an accuiate measure of national 
wealth, bflt it always bears some proportion to the wealth 
and population of a country. Thus, in a country of 
20,000,000 inhabitants, aveiy far larger number of persons 
are in receipt of money wages than in a country con- 
taining 10,000,000 inhabitants. The increased demand 
for money has not however been proportionate to the 
increase of population and wealth in this country during 
the last twenty years. This is doubtless owing to the faci- 
lities of banking which now so largely prevail. Formerly 
large business payments were made by means of money. 
Farmers who came to market to buy or sell corn or stock 
always expected to pay and to be paid in money. 
Formerly on a market-day in a country town thousands 
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of pounds would change hands. But in these large 
transactions the use of money is now entirely dispensed 
with. Farmers bring their cheque-books to market; the 
use of money is not required except for the purpcfse 
of paying the expenses incurred by the journey. Although 
therefore the demand for money bears some proportion 
to the wealth and population of a country, yet the propor- 
tion is not fixed and definite, for it is liable to alterations 
with every extension of the credit system. 

The demand for the precious metals is also influenced, 
to a very great degree, by the number of times com- 
modities are bought and sold for money. If for instance 
a piece of linen after it is manufactured is sold for 
money to a wholesale dealer, who in his turn sells it again 
for money to a retail shopman, who sells it to a lady 
to make shirts for a missionary basket, the same piece 
of linen is exchanged for money four times before it is 
put to its ultimate purpose. It is evident that such a 
series of transactions must require a far greater quantity 
of money than would be usea if the cloth were sold by 
the manufacturer to the consumer. It may here be re- 
marked that it has become customary to dispense with 
the use of money in large trade transactions. The whole- 
sale dealer would in all probability now pay the manufac- 
turer with a cheque or with a bill of exchange, and the 
retail tradesman would pay the wholesale dealer in the 
same way; by these means the quantity of money in 
circulation is greatly economised The example, however, 
shews how the demand for gold and silver in each country 
is partly regulated by the number of times commodities 
are bought and sold before they are used. 

It is hardly necessary to enter into an explanation of 
the manner in which the demand for gold and silver is 
affected by the quantity of those metals used in arts and 
manufactures. It has been said that the value of gold 
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and silver is regulated by the same laws as the value of 
other mineral produce ; any circumstance therefore which 
causes an increased use of the precious metals in arts 
aid manufactures will, if other things remain unchanged, 
cause an increased demand for gold and silver, and this 
increased demand would cause their value to rise. 

Illustrations shewing the action of increased Demand and 
Supply upon the value of Money. In order to investigate 
more fully the action of demand upon the value of gold 
and silver, let it be supposed that no substitutes for 
money, such as bank-notes and bills of exchange, exist. 
Let it be further supposed that the supply of gold and 
silver cannot be augmented by fresh discoveries or by 
foreign importations. These suppositions reduce the 
pioblem to great simplicity. We will now take the case 
of a country whose inhabitants cairy on their commercial 
transactions entirely by gold and silver coin, the amount 
of which they have no means of increasing. Let it be 
supposed that in such a community a great increase in 
the production of wealth takes place, that all manufac- 
tures are doubled, and that population increases. In 
such a case the same amount of money is used to carry 
on twic<* as much buying and selling ; general prices 
must therefore have declined one-half, or, in other words, 
the value of gold and silver has doubled. Let us take 
another illustration. It may be supposed that the trade, 
population, and manufactures of a community are 
stationary ; and that all payments are made in money. 
The money which such a community keeps in circulation 
may be said to be ;£ 10,000,000. Owing to the discovery 
of gold or silver mines, or to foieign importations, the 
quantity of money in circulation is increased by 
£2,000,000. The same quantity of commodities is bought 
and sold the same number of times ; the same number 
of people receive wages ; but the circulation of the 
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country is increased by one-fifth. Under these circum- 
stances a corresponding rise must take place in wages 
and in prices, the value or the exchange power of gold 
having decreased 20 per cent. This example shews that, 
in the absence of counteracting circumstances, £very 
increase m the quantity of gold and silver in circulation 
diminishes the value or puichasing power of gold. The 
first example proved that if wealth were increased without 
a coi responding increase in the amount of money in cir- 
culation, the value or puichasing power of gold must 
increase. Increased prices do not indicate increased 
prosperity. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that the 
increase of wealth on the one hand, and the increase of 
the circulation on the other, never actually produce their 
full effect upon the value of gold and silver. In the above 
examples it was necessary to assume the absence of coun- 
teracting circumstances, which in reality aie always pie- 
sent. In the first example it was supposed that a great 
increase of manufactures and population took place with- 
out any increase in the quantity of gold and silver in cir- 
culation. Hence it was said that the value of money 
would be greatly increased ; but when the value'of money 
is augmented, the supply is stimulated ; and with the 
growth of commerce various substitutes for money are 
nearly always adopted. Such counteracting circumstances 
as these usually suffice to prevent great and sudden fluc- 
tuations in the value of money. 

The effect of the recent Gold Discoveries. In the second 
example a great augmentation of the money in circulation 
was supposed to take place, without any increase in popu- 
lation or wealth. A very great increase in the amount of 
money in circulation has taken place since the year 1850, 
when the great discoveries of gold were made in Australia 
and California. Previous to 1850, the annual yield of 
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gold from all sources was about ,£6,000,000, about 
£4,000,000 of which was sent to England. The gold-fields 
of Australia and California have had an average annual 
ywsld of £10,000,000 each, about £14,000,000 of which 
has tach year been sent to England. The supply of gold 
annually sent to this countiy has therefore been more 
than tiebled since the year 1850. It was at first pre- 
dicted, by all the most competent authorities, that this' 
immense increase in the annual supply of gold, would 
cause the value of gold rapidly to decline, and produce a 
marked rise in geneial prices. These predictions, how- 
ever, have not been fulfilled ; indeed it was for some time 
doubted, whether the recent gold discoveries had pro- 
duced any effect on general prices. After the most care- 
ful investigation, it has been estimated that the value of 
gold has decreased, since 1850, by about 15 per cent. 
This comparatively slight decrease bears no proportion 
to the increase in the supply of gold. It is therefore in- 
teresting to inquire what has become of all this additional 
gold. It is remarkable that simultaneously with the dis- 
covery of the gold-fields of Australia and California five 
circumstances took place which exercised a great influence 
in absorbing the additional supply of gold — 

1st. A great development of commerce, consequent on 
the growth of our railway system, commenced about that 
time. 

2nd. Free Trade had just begun to cause a great in- 
crease in manufactures and population. 

3rd. Owing to a failure of the silk-crops of France 
and Italy, we began to import large quantities of silk 
fi om China, in return for which the Chinese would accept 
nothing but silver, whereas France and Italy had accepted 
our manufactured commodities. 

4th. Large quantities of silver were exported to India, 
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to pay wages, and defray other expenses consequent on 
the formation of railroads in that country. 

5th. France and, more recently, Germany have 
adopted a gold coinage, in the place of their old silver 
coinage. This has absorbed a large quantity of«gold 
and set free a corresponding value of silver, with the 
consequence of checking the fall in the value of gold and 
greatly increasing the fall 111 the value of silver. 

The first two of these circumstances need little ex- 
planation ; it has been previously stated that any circum- 
stance which produces an increased amount of buying 
and selling, or which causes a larger number of people to 
be hired for weekly wages, will, if other things remain un- 
changed, increase the value of gold, and create a decline 
in general prices and in wages. Hence it may be infer- 
red that, if the development of our railway s>stem and 
the adoption of free trade had not happened to be nearly 
simultaneous with the gold discoveries in Australia and 
California, there would have been a fall in geneial prices, 
and money wages would have declined. 

The third and fourth of these circumstances need more 
explanation. The export of specie to India and China 
was chiefly confined to silver ; it might therefore seem 
that this export would not pioduce any effect on the value 
of gold. The fact however is that the greater part of the 
silver thus exported has been obtained from the coinage 
of other countries, such as P'rance ; the silver five-franc 
piece was formerly in very general use in France, but this 
coin has now been to a large extent superseded by the gold 
five-franc piece. Great numbers of the silver five-fianc 
pieces have been bought up and exported to India and 
China, and their place has been taken by the gold coin. 
Some idea of the immense flow of silver to India and 
China in recent years may be gathered from the fact that 
in 1847 we purchased 55,000,000 lbs. of tea fiom China, 
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whereas we in 1872 purchased 185,000,000 lbs. Formerly 
only a small quantity of silk was imported from China ; 
we now import 4,000,000 lbs of silk. Considerably less 
than half of these imports has been exchanged for our 
maniffactured commodities. In 1873 the value of our 
imports from China was ;£ 12,450,000 ; while the value of 
the articles of commeice which we exported to China 
was in the same year ^5,020,000. On the mere con- 
sideration of the exchange of commodities between Eng- 
land and China, there was therefore a balance against 
England of ,£7,430,000, which had to be defrayed by the 
export of specie to that amount to China. This state of 
trade between England and China is not special or 
exceptional. Our imports from China are constantly and 
largely in excess of our exports to that country, in con- 
sequence of the reluctance of the Chinese government to 
admit our manufactures; this circumstance creates a 
constant dram of money towards the East. In the same 
way the value of our exports to India is constantly lower 
by many millions than the value of 0111 imports from that 
country. In 1873 the difference amounted to more than 
nine millions sterling. The lailways and other public 
works whfch have been earned out in India have ab- 
sorbed an immense amount of English capital. It has 
been estimated that in seven years ^43,000,000 of English 
capital have been expended upon Indian railways alone. 
Each of these circumstances has caused a very large 
quantity of money to be sent every year from England 
to India. 

These facts are sufficient to account for the slight 
decrease in the value of gold as compared with the vast 
increase in the annual supply. It should be borne in 
mind that the five circumstances above mentioned, as 
having produced the absorption of the new supplies of 
gold, were quite independent of the gold discoveries ; 
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the development of commerce in England, the growth of 
population and wealth consequent on Free Trade, and the 
accompanying expansion of trade to the East, would have 
taken place whether the gold-fields had been discovered 
or not. They were not in any sense produced by the 
augmentation of the supply of gold. Had the gold dis- 
coveries been made at a time when commerce and popu- 
lation were stationary, no general benefit would have been 
reaped by any countries except those actually in posses- 
sion of the gold-inincs; and the benefit to these countries 
it must be remembered consists principally in increasing 
their purchasing power. Australia and California, as Prof. 
Cairnes has pointed out, have benefited by the gold which 
they possess in so far as they have parted with it by pur- 
chasing the commodities produced by other countries. 
The gold discoveries have however been of great service 
to the whole mercantile world because they increased the 
supply of the circulating medium just at the time when 
the growth of commcice made the increase most needful. 
It would have been a great commercial misfortune or 
embarrassment if the gold discov cries had taken place at a 
time when trade was stationary ; the terms of all monetary 
contracts would have been disturbed by the alteration in 
the value of gold. Every one would probably have had 
more money, but the purchasing power of money would 
have decreased. As previously stated, this inconvenience 
is now actually being suffered in India, in consequence of 
the fall in the value of silver. It must not be forgotten 
that if general prices are doubled, a man who formerly 
had a pound a week is no better off if he is now in receipt 
of two pounds a week; because the two pounds will only 
exchange for the same quantity of commodities that could 
formerly be obtained for one pound. M. Bastiat’s illus- 
tration, at the end of the second chapter of this Section, 
demonstrates the truth of this assertion. If, in a game 
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of cards, the stake remain unchanged, it matters little 
how many counters are used to represent the stake. The 
fewer the counters, the greater the value they represent ; 
the*greater the number of the counters, the less is their 
exchange power. 

Questions on Chapter IV. The Value of Money. 

1. What is the meaning of the phrase “ price of 
money ” ? 

2. Why in an economic sense is such an expression 
meaningless ? 

3. What is the value of money? Why is it sometimes 
erroneously supposed that the value of money is invari- 
able? 

4. Into what class of commodities must money be 
placed in relation to its value ? 

5. How is the value of the precious metals regulated? 

6. What circumstances have occasioned a fall in the 
value or purchasing power of silver? 

7. Name the principal circumstances which produce 
a demand for gold and silver. 

8. Explain the manner in which the demand for money 
varies witlf national wealth and population. 

9. By what means is the use of money, in large com- 
mercial transactions, usually dispensed with? Give an 
illustration. 

10. Illustrate the manner in which the demand for 
money is increased when commodities are bought and 
sold for money many times, previous to their consumption. 

11. Shew by an illustration the action of increased 
demand upon the value of money. 

12. Shew by an illustration the action of increased 
supply upon the value of money. 

13. Why do the results described in these examples 
never actually occur ? 
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14. What circumstances generally counteract the effect 
of increased demand for gold and silver ? 

1 5. What has been the effect of the recent gold dis- 
coveries upon the value of money? • 

16. Enumerate the circumstances which have caused 
the decrease in the value of gold to be comparatively so 
slight. 

17. Describe the action of these circumstances on the 
demand for gold. 

18. What circumstances have rendered necessary a 
large annual export of silver from England to India and 
China ? 

19. Were the gold discoveries the cause of the in- 
creased trade and population of England? 

20. What would have been the result had the gold 
discoveries been unaccompanied by an increase of wealth 
and population ? 

1. Suppose a wealthy millionaire desired to confer a 

benefit upon the inhabitants of some island that had no 
commercial relations with the outside world, would he 
accomplish his object by doubling the amount of money 
possessed by each of the islanders ? # 

2. If population and commerce increased so that twice 
as many people were receiving wages, and twuce as much 
buying and selling took place, what would be the effect on 
general prices and wages, supposing that the supply of 
money remained the same ? 

3. If you could choose which of two Australian vessels 
should be lost, one laden with gold or one containing a 
corresponding value of wool and corn, which would you 
select ? 

4. Would the wealth of England have been increased 
if the country had contained gold mines, instead of our 
iron and coal ? 
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The Distribution of Wealth . — Introductory Remarks . 

Wealth Is divided into Rent, Wages and Profits. In a pre- 
vious section on the Production of Wealth it was stated 
that the three agents of Pioduction were Land, Labour, 
and Capital. It is therefore evident that Wealth is dis- 
tributed between those who respectively own these agents 
of production, i.e. between the Landlord, the Labourer, 
and the Capitalist. The share allotted to the Landlord 
is termed Rent ; that possessed by the Labourer is called 
Wages, while that belonging to the Capitalist is termed 
Profits. \^ealth is thercfoie divided into three parts, viz. 
the Rent of Land, the Wages of Labour, and the Profits 
of Capital. In the following chapters the proportion 
which these three parts beai to each other will be pointed 
out, and the circumstances will be explained which cause 
an increase in one and a concsponding decrease in 
another. It will for instance be shewn why a decline in 
general profits causes an increased amount to be paid as 
rent. This and many other interesting economic pro- 
blems will easily be solved by those who rightly under- 
stand the laws which govern the distribution of wealth. 

Rent, Wages and Profits are In various countries owned 
by different combinations of persons. In the case of agri- 
cultuial industry Rent, Wages and Piofits are nearly 
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always in this country allotted to three distinct classes, 
viz. Landlords, Labourers and Capitalists. It must how- 
ever be borne in mind that in other countries different 
modes of distribution prevail. In many parts of the con- 
tinent the same individuals frequently possess afi three 
of the agents of production. Land, Labour and Capital 
being in this case provided by one person called a peasant 
proprietor, he derives all the wealth which they are 
capable of producing, viz. Rent, Wages and Piofits. In 
Ireland and in India labour and capital are in many 
cases provided by the same individual, who is a peasant 
tenant. In this case the tenant can fairly claim both 
wages and profits as his own, the lent only being the due 
of another person. From these examples it is seen that, 
in different countries, Land, Labour and Capital are 
owned by different combinations of persons, or, in other 
words, different tenures of land prevail. 

Questions on the Introductory Remarks on 
Section III. 

1. Into what shares is wealth divided, and to what 
productive agents do these shares correspond ? 

2. Are these shares always owned by different 
persons ? 

3. Mention some of the modes prevailing in different 
countries of distributing these shares. 


Chapter I. The Rent of Land. 

A definition of Rent. Rent is that share of wealth which 
is claimed by the owners of land ; it is the price which is 
paid to them for the use of their land. The rent of land 
is regulated in some countries by custom, and in others, 
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as in England, by competition. The regulation of rent by 
competition means that, subject to certain conditions, the 
landlord will let his land to the farmer who offers him the 
be^t pice for it. When rents are determined in this way 
there is virtually a bargain between landlord and tenant, 
just as there is between the buyer and seller of any ordinary 
commodity. 

It is proposed first to explain the principles which de- 
termine the rent of land as regulated by competition, and 
then briefly to describe some of the tenures which are 
controlled by custom. It is unnecessary in this place to 
enquire how the owners of land originally came into pos- 
session of that which neither they nor any other persons 
have assisted to produce. It is sufficient to recognise 
that the land is m the possession of ccitam individuals, 
and the conclusions arrived at in this section will be based 
on this recognition. Rent is the effect of an appropriated 
natural monopoly. Land being absolutely limited m 
amount and the demand for it being very geneial, the 
owners of land can neaily always obtain a rent for it. 
“The reason why landowners are able to require rent 
for their ljnd, is that it is a commodity which many want, 
and which no one can obtain but fiom them.” (Mill’s 
Principles of Political Economy % Vol. I. p. 505 ) 

A further analysis of the nature of Rent. The rent of 
agricultural land is regulated by two circumstances • the 
fertility of the soil, and the convenience of situation. 
When either of these conditions is altogether absent land 
can command no rent. Thus no one will pay rent for 
land which is so barren that the produce yielded by it is 
insufficient to remunerate the capital and labour expended 
in its cultivation. On the other hand, the most fertile 
land sometimes yields no rent, on account of the incon- 
venience of the situation in which it is placed. Large 
tracts of land in America and in Australia are in this con- 
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dition ; they are far removed from the great centres of 
population ; roads, railways and water-carriage, all being 
absent, there is no means of disposing of the abundant 
crops which the land is capable of producing. Such land 
as this consequently yields no lent Some land of great 
natural fertility, situated most conveniently for the dis- 
posal of the produce, yields no rent ; because the crops 
are either wholly destroyed or greatly injured by swarms 
of hares and rabbits. The rent of a very laige propor- 
tion of the land of England is reduced m consequence of 
the damage done to the ciops by ground game. The loss 
arising fiom this cause is not boine by the owner of the 
land only ; it is also felt by the entire nation, which suffers 
a loss similar to that which it would have to bear if the 
natural fertility of the soil weie 1 educed to an extent cor- 
responding to the damage done by the hares and rabbits. 
The farmei may be compensated by reduction of his rent ; 
but the consumers of agricultural produce have to give an 
increased puce for it, in consequence of the diminution 
of the production. 

Land in all countncs varies greatly in fertility and in 
convenience of situation, and the rent of land, where 
rent is regulated by competition, vanes in exact propor- 
tion with the 1 productiveness of the soil. If, for instance, 
there are two farms, one of which, owing to its superior 
productiveness, yields a much larger return to capital 
and labour than the other, the rent of the more pro- 
ductive farm will exceed that of the less productive farm 
by an amount exactly equalling the pecuniary value of 
the advantages of the first farm ovei those of the second 
farm. But it may still be asked “ What determines the 
amount of rent paid by the two farms ? It is quite evi- 
dent that the more productive farm will pay a higher rent 

1 Productiveness is here and m other places intended to sig- 
nify both fertility and convenience of situation. 
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than that paid by the less productive farm, but what de- 
termines the rent of the latter?” In answering this ques- 
tion it will be necessary to explain Ricardo’s theory of 
rent. 

Ricardo’s theory of Rent. The rent of the less productive 
farm is determined by the pecumaiy value of the excess of 
its productiveness over that of the worst land m cultiva- 
tion which pays only a nominal rent. This is a short 
statement of Ricardo’s theory of rent, which we will now 
proceed to prove. In every country there is some land 
so barren or so inconveniently situated that the produce 
yielded by it is only sufficient to pay the wages of the 
labourers who till it, and to yield the ordinary rate of 
profit to the fanner. This land can obviously pay no 
rent, for if it did pay rent the cultivator would not re- 
ceive the ordinary late of profit upon his capital. The 
land would therefore cease to be cultivated if rent weie 
exacted, for men will not continue to employ their capital 
in an occupation which yields less than the ordinary late 
of profit. 

The margin of cultivation. The rent of any particular 
land is therefore determined by the excess of its produce 
over that yielded by the least productive land in cultiva- 
tion which pays no rent This land is described by Ricardo 
as being upon the margin of cultivation, because land of 
still inferior productiveness, though free from rent, would 
not yield the ordinary rate of profit to the cultivator if 
agricultural prices remained unchanged. This leads to 
the second part of the explanation of Ricardo’s theory. 

The position of the margin of cultivation is determined by 
the price of agricultural produce. It is evident that the 
productiveness of the land on the margin of cultivation 
varies greatly at different times and in different countries. 
The price of agricultuial produce is determined by the 
cost at which the most costly portion is raised ; or, in 
F. 4 
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other words, by the position in the scale of productive- 
ness of the margin of cultivation. The questions there- 
fore remain to be decided, “What determines the posi- 
tion in the scale of productiveness of the cultivated 
land that pays no rent?” and “Why would land which 
is on the margin of cultivation in Australia yield a 
large rent if it were in England ?” A consideration of 
the price of agricultural produce furnishes the answer 
to both these questions. The position of the margin 
of cultivation is determined in all countries by the price 
of agricultural produce. Where agricultural produce is 
cheap the margin of cultivation is high, as it is in 
Austialia, where the cultivation of none but the most 
pioductive land is profitable. As agricultural produce 
becomes dearer the margin of cultivation descends ; be- 
cause it then becomes piofitable to cultivate soils of 
inferior productiveness. The truth of this assertion may 
be made evident by an illustration Suppose that the 
price of agricultural produce suddenly lose one third. 
The returns of farmeis would be increased by a corre- 
sponding amount. The profits of farmeis would then 
greatly exceed the aveiage rate. But the competition of 
othei traders would prevent farmers from permanently 
appropriating exceptionally large profits. The farms 
would consequently be let at increased rents. The land, 
formerly on the margin of cultivation, would now yield 
rent and the margin of cultivation would consequently 
descend. 

A very striking example of the fact that the margin of 
cultivation varies from year to year, even with slight 
changes in the price of agricultural produce, may be seen 
on Salisbuiy Plain. Some of the land there is so barren 
that it does not pay a farmer to cultivate it unless the 
price of agricultural produce is high. When therefore 
puces are high some of the most barren land is cultivated, 
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lble, than Central Africa is to an ordinarily well-informed 
person. Hence competition, which must always act more 
slowly on the price of labour than on that of commo- 
dities, is almost inoperative in many agricultural districts. 
An agricultural labourer in Wiltshire or Doisetshire, who 
brings up a large family on 12.9. a week, knows pcifectly 
well that he will have to subsist in his old age on paro- 
chial relief. He may perhaps have been told that in some 
other part of the country, such as Lancaslme or Northum- 
berland, his wages would be greater by 50 or 60 per cent. ; 
but his poverty is such that he cannot migrate, and, in 
many cases, his ignorance is so great that he would not 
migrate even if he could. 

The strikes that have lately occuried among agricul- 
tural labourers in different paits of the country, have, 
among other effects, caused a considerable amount of mi- 
' giation and emigration to take place. There can belittle 
doubt that the movement for higher wages will gradually 
spread all over the country, and that migration and emi- 
gration will follow as the natural consequences of the 
peasant waking up to the fact that it is possible for him 
to better hif, condition. 

Adam Smith’s Five Causes which produce Differences of 
Wages in different employments.- If competition acted 
freely among all classes of labourers, the inequalities of 
wages for the same work in different localities would cease 
to exist. Theie are, however, differences 111 wages in dif- 
ferent employments which are permanent in their cha- 
racter. Adam Smith has thus enumerated the five causes 
which produce different rates of wages in various employ- 
ments . — 

1st. The agreeableness or disagreeableness of the em- 
ployments themselves. 

2nd. The easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and 
expense, of learning them. 
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3rd The constancy or inconstancy of employment in 
them. 

4th. The small or great trust which must be reposed 
in those who exercise them. 

5th. The probability or improbability of success in 
them. 

To these must be added the limitation of competition 
among the higher and lower sections or groups into 
which laboureis aie divided, and which practically limits 
the choice of a labourer, selecting his employment, to 
trades of about the same grade as that in which he was 
born. The son of an agricultural labourer, for instance, 
would be as powerless to choose the employment of a 
banker’s clerk as he would be to select that of a prime 
minister or an archbishop. 

Mining industry affords several examples of the manner 
in which the agreeableness or disagreeableness of an 
employment acts upon the wages of those engaged in it. 
The miners who work underground receive much higher 
wages than those who are employed in the less dangerous 
and more agreeable occupation of breaking, sifting, and 
washing the ore on the surface. No workmen would 
enter into an occupation which is exceptionally dangerous 
or injurious to the health, unless they weie compensated 
for the risk they incur by an exceptionally high rate of 
wages. Those who labour m a coal mine receive, over 
and above the ordinary wages current m the district, a 
sum sufficient to induce them to risk their lives m a pecu- 
liarly dangerous occupation. Other things being equal, 
the more dangerous a mine is, the higher are the wages 
of those engaged m working it. 

Under the head “ agreeableness or disagreeableness of 
an employment” may be included those occupations 
which bring respect or contempt and dislike upon those 
who practise them. The payment given in exchange for 
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the services of officers in the army and clergymen is, 
as a rule, extremely small. Many, however, enter the 
church or the army on account of the social position 
which members of these piofessions obtain. The dignity 
accrufng to their position is a compensation for the small 
remuneration which they receive. On the other hand, 
those who practise a trade which bungs upon its mem- 
bers contempt and dislike aie compensated by a large 
amount of wages. No one would voluntarily undertake 
the duties of a hangman, for example, if he were not 
induced to do so by the hope of receiving exceptionally 
large wages. It is not an uncommon circumstance for a 
nobleman to give his cook a higher salary than his private 
secretary. This may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that a certain amount of contempt attaches to the office 
of a man-cook, whereas the employment of a sccretaiy is 
considered to be quite compatible with the character and 
position of an educated gentleman. 

It is also obvious that the higher salaiy earned by the 
cook is in great part due to the second of Adam Smith’s 
causes. If wages in any employment are influenced by 
the easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and expense 
of learning it, it is not unreasonable that the cook should 
have more wages than the secretary. Any moderately 
well educated person is capable- of performing the duties 
of a secretary at a day’s notice • whereas a really first-rate 
cook cannot perhaps be made in less than five years, and 
he will probably remain a student of culinary art all his 
life. Compare the woik of a man like Soycr with the 
ordinary routine work of a secretary, and it is obvious 
that the capacity to perform the first is difficult and 
expensive to acquire, whilst it is the easiest and least 
expensive thing in the woild for a man of ordinary edu- 
cation to acquire a complete knowledge of the second. 

There are many industries which require a long appren- 
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ticeship before skill in them can be secured ; and there 
are other industrial operations which can be almost as 
well performed by a novice as by a practised hand. 
These differences pioduce a conesponding difference in 
the rates of wages. A shipwright or a glass-blower has 
to spend many years in acquiring the skill which his 
trade requires. During the fiist half of a long appren- 
ticeship he earns nothing at all ; considerable expense 
is therefore incurred by him in learning his trade. For 
this expense, and for the difficulties which have to be 
overcome in acquiring the necessary skill, he will in after- 
life be compensated by receiving a higher rate of wages 
than those workmen whose occupation entails neither 
difficulty nor expense. The trade of a crossing-sweeper, 
for instance, and that of a copying cleik are very easy 
and cheap to acquire. A broom is all that is required 
in the one case, and a knowledge of reading and writing 
in the other. Hence wages in such employments are 
much smaller than those earned by the skilled mechanic. 

Difficulty of attainment is a most important clement in 
determining wages in those employments where the requi- 
site skill is acquired paitly by long practice apd is partly 
the result of natural endowments. The large 1 enumeration 
received by first-class opera-singers, for example, is 
not due solely to the expense of acquiring their profi- 
ciency An inferior singer may have taken quite as much 
pains to cultivate her voice, and may also have incurred 
as great an expense in obtaining her musical education. 
The reason why finmc domic obtain such large sums 
is that they possess what may be described as a natural 
monopoly. There is a very general demand for the best 
kind of vocal music, which few beside themselves can give. 
The same remark applies to some of the highest kinds of 
manual labour, such, for instance, as are required in the 
more delicate operations of watch-making. 
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The constancy or inconstancy of an employment pro- 
duces an influence on the rate of wages prevailing in it. 
No one would enter an employment in which on an aver- 
age he would only be able to work nine months in the 
year, if he were not compensated by receiving dunng these 
nine months an exceptionally high rate of wages. Some 
trades, such as malting, cannot be carried on in hot 
weather ; others, such as building, are stopped by frost ; 
dockyard labourers are liable to perpetual interruptions in 
their employment. Such workmen, therefore, as malt- 
sters, bricklayers, and dockyard labourers, receive a higher 
rate of wages than they would be able to obtain if they 
were not liable to be frequently out of work. 

The amount of trust which must be reposed in those 
engaged in a particular occupation exercises a very 
great influence upon the wages they receive. The more 
trustworthiness required the higher must be the wages 
given. It is essential that such persons as bankers, 
cashiers, jewellers’ assistants, enginc-driveis, railway 
guards, policemen, and postmen, should be men in whom 
a considerable amount of confidence can with safety be 
leposed. tylen are not placed in these positions until they 
have shewn their employers that the uprightness and 
steadiness of their characters can be relied on. When 
they have proved themselves to be trustworthy they can 
justly claim a higher rate of wages as a compensation for 
the responsibility which their position entails. 

In most trades the prospect of success is almost a cer- 
tainty ; an agricultural labouier or a journe>man tailor 
cannot have many doubts as to the probability of his suc- 
ceeding in the trade he has chosen. Such considerations 
as these apply more to the professions than to trades ; 
but there are some cases in which wages are influenced 
by the probability or improbability of success. A man 
who is about to emigrate may well feel that there is con- 
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siderable uncertainty whether he will succeed in the new 
life upon which he is about to enter. He may not know 
whether he will find work in the colony to which he pro- 
poses to go ; but he is certain that if he does get wo t rk he 
will receive higher wages than he could ever hope to earn 
at home. 

The fact that different rates of wages prevail in different 
employments does not in the least invalidate the principle 
previously laid down ; viz. that wages depend on the ratio 
between the wages-fund and the number of the labouring 
population. If a cake is going to be divided between a 
party of children, it is perfectly correct to say that the 
quantity of cake which each will receive depends on the 
ratio between the size of the cake and the number of the 
children. It docs not follow that each child will receive 
an equal share ; but the average size of each share can 
be correctly asceitained by those who know the number 
of the children and the size of the cake. If there are 24 
children and the cake weighs 1 \ lbs., the average weight 
of each child’s share will be one ounce. One child may 
receive more and another less, but while the number of 
the children and the size of the cake remairvthe same, 
the average size of the shares is unalterable. In the same 
way, while the wages-fund and the number of the labour- 
ing population remain the same, the aveiage rate of 
wages cannot be affected ; if one set of labouiers receives 
more, another must be receiving less. 


Questions on Chapter II. The Wages of Labour. 

1. What are wages ? Is custom or competition the 
main regulator of wages? 

2. How is the average rate of wages determined ? 
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3. In what manner alone, therefore, can the condition 
of the labouring classes be improved? 

4. By what means has the wages-fund, in such a 
c<ftmtry as this, been greatly increased ? 

5. * Why has not the condition of the labourer improved 
in proportion to this mciease of the wages-fund ? 

6. Describe the principal effect of the repeal of the 
corn laws upon the condition of the labourer. 

7. What aie the main features of Malthus’ essay on 
population ? 

8. Into what classes does he divide the checks upon 
population ? 

9. As civilisation advances, which of these checks 
becomes the more powerful ? 

10. In what two ways does an increase of population 
deteriorate the condition of the labourer? 

1 1. Why is emigration an insufficient remedy for over- 
population ? 

12. Describe the influence of the average rate of profit 
upon the wages-fund. 

13. Are labourers ultimately benefited by an increase 
of wages which reduces their employers’ profits below the 
average rate ? 

14 llow does the increased efficiency of labour affect 
the wages-fund ? 

15. Is the price of labour subject to fluctuations ? 

16. Do high prices produce high wages ? Give illus- 
trations. 

17. Describe the manner in which competition raises 
exceptionally low wages, and reduces exceptionally high 
wages. 

18. Shew by an example that harm is done by in- 
ducing labourers to remain in a locality where trade is 
exceptionally depressed. 

19. Why does competition act much more slowly 
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upon the wages of labour than upon the prices of com- 
modities ? 

20. Indicate some of the limitations of competition 
as between different classes oflabourers. 

21. Among what class of labourers is competition 
almost inoperative ? 

22. Enumerate Adam Smith’s five causes which pro- 
duce different rates of wages in different employments. 

23. Give examples of the effect of these five causes 
upon wages. 

24. Shew by an illustration that the fact of different 
rates of wages prevailing in different employments, does 
not affect the truth of the proposition that the average 
rate of wages depends upon the ratio between the wages- 
fund and the number of the labouring population. 

1. An article on the Census in the Daily News in 
July, 1871, began thus : — “ The preliminary report of the 
Registrar General on the population of England and 
Wales, as shown by the Census of this year, is a splendid 
monument of the growth and prosperity of the country. 
The population has increased beyond expectation. There 
were 2,637,884 poisons living in England and’vVales last 
April more than there weie ten years before. This in- 
crease is the largest ever made in any ten years of English 
history.” Write a criticism on these sentences, bearing m 
mind that in London within the period refeired to the 
cost of out-door pauperism increased 130 per cent.; and 
that in England and Wales, between the yeais 1866 and 
1869, in-door pauperism increased 17 per cent., and out- 
door pauperism 103 per cent. 

2. Will the labouiers in a depressed trade be more 
benefited by receiving charity or by being assisted to mi- 
grate to other localities where their labour is required ? 

3. In November, 1870, this paragraph appeared in a 
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daily paper. “ The population engaged in the production 
of coal and iron are recovenng fiom depression, and aie 
again marrying and giving in marriage at their usual 
pslce.” What effect will this have on the prosperity of 
the vforkmen in the iron and coal trades? 

4. Is the fact that one blackhiid can do very well in 
a ' cage, any reason for supposing that twenty blackbnds 
in the same cage would do equally well ? 

5. Give any reasons which aie suggested by the con- 
tents of the last chapter, why the salaucs earned by 
governesses are in general so small compared with those 
which are earned by men engaged 111 teaching. 


CiiAPrLR III. On the Profits of Capital 

Profit is the reward of Capital for the service it renders in 
the Production of Wealth. Capital was defined, in a pie- 
vious Section, as that pait of wealth which is set aside to 
assist future production Capital is consequently the 
result of saving ; but, in order to fulfil its functions, it 
must be either wholly or partially consumed. It is now 
evident tl!at the owners of wealth will not consent to its 
being appropriated to assist future pioduction, unless 
they arc rewarded by a share of the piodtice. This shaie 
is termed profits. It is thought by some, that it is an 
injustice that capital should receive any icward for its pait 
in the production of wealth. Capitalists are by such per- 
sons denounced as selfish usurers, and the intci cst which 
their wealth returns to them is regauled as if it had 
been stolen from the public. M. Fasti at combated these 
notions (which are much more prevalent in Fiance than 
in England) in a series of little tracts, in which by a 
number of examples he shewed the real nature of the 
profits of capital, “proving that it is lawful, and explain- 
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ing why it should be perpetual.” The following is an 
abridgement of one of his examples. “There was once in a 
village a poor carpenter, who woiked hard from morning 
to night. One day James thought to himselt, 4 With iny 
hatchet, saw, and hammer, I can only make coarse 'furni- 
ture, and can only get the pay for such. If I had a plane 
I should please my customers more, and they would pay 
me more. Yes, I am resolved, I will make myself a 
plane.’ At the end of ten days, James had in his possession 
an admirable plane, 'which he valued all the more for 
having made it himself. Whilst he was reckoning all 
the profits which he expected to derive from the use of it, 
he was interrupted by William, a carpenter in the neigh- 
bouring village. William, having admired the plane, was 
struck with the advantages which might be gained from 
it. He said to James : 

4 You must do me a service ; lend me the plane for a 
year.’ As might be expected James cried out, 4 How can 
you think of such a thing, William ? Well, if I do you 
this service, what will you do for me in return?’ 

IV. Nothing. Don’t you know that a loan ought to be 
gratuitous ? 

y. I know nothing of the sort ; but I do kno'W that if I 
were to lend you my plane for a year, it would be giving 
it to you. To tell you the truth, that was not what I 
made it for. 

IV. Very well, then ; I ask you to do me a service; 
what service do you ask me in return ? 

J. First, then, in a year the plane will be done for. 
You must therefore give me another exactly like it. 

IV. That is perfectly just I submit to these conditions. 
I think you must be satisfied with this and can require 
nothing further. 

J. I think otherwise. I made the plane for myself and 
not for you, I expected to gam some advantage from it. 
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I have made the plane for the purpose of improving my 
work and my condition ; if you merely return it to me in 
a vear, it is you who will gain the piofit of it during the 
wnolg of that time. I am not bound to do you such a 
service without receiving anything in return. Therefore, 
if you wish for my plane, besides the lcstoration alieady 
bargained for, you must give me a new plank as a com- 
pensation for the advantages of which 1 shall be depnved. 

These terms were agreed to, but the singular part of it 
is that at the end of the year, when the plane came into 
James’s possession, he lent it again , recoveied it, and lent 
it a third and fourth time. It has passed into the hands 
of his son, who still lends it. Let us examine this little 
story. The plane is the symbol of all capital, and the 
plank is the symbol of all interest If therefore the yield- 
ing of the plank by the borrower to the lendei is a natuiai 
and equitable lemuneration, we may conclude that it is 
natural and equitable that capital should produce interest. 
We may also conclude that interest is not injurious to the 
borrower. James and William are pcifectly free as re- 
gards the transaction to which the plane gave rise. The 
fact of William consenting to borrow proves that he con- 
siders it an advantage to himself. He bonou's, because 
he gains by borrowing.” 

The Profits of Capital are* composed of three elements. 

The interest on capital, namely the sum which a boriow'cr 
gives to the lender for the consideration of a loan, foims 
only a part of the Profits of Capital The Piofits of Capi- 
tal are composed of three elements . interest on capital, 
compensation for risk, and wages of supeiintendence. 
The interest on capital, at any particular time and in any 
countiy, can be ascertained by the mtei est yielded, at the 
same time and in the same country, by those secuntics 
which involve no usk and no labour of superintendence. 
In this country, Government stock affords such a security. 
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Those who invest money in the funds are with reason 
confident that they lun no risk of losing it, and the pos- 
session of stock does not involve any labour. The owners 
of Government stock receive about 3] per cent, interest 
on their capital, and therefore 3] per cent, is the current 
rate of interest at the present time in this country. If 
more than this is now given in this country for a loan, it is 
because the lender has not complete confidence in the 
ability of the borrower to pay ; and therefore compensa- 
tion for risk increases the sum which is given for the loan. 
If the profits of capital were no greater than the interest 
on capital, no one would take the trouble or incur the risk 
of entering into business. If the employment of money in 
trade yielded only a profit of 3! per cent., merchants and 
shopkeepers would withdraw their capital from business 
and buy Government securities. The profits of capital 
aie greatest in those pursuits in which the greatest risk is 
incurred and where the labour of superintendence is most 
costly ; the variableness of these two elements produces 
great variations in the rate of profit in different trades. 
A butcher, for instance, realises larger profits than a 
draper because his labour of superintendence is more 
disagreeable, and he also incurs greater risk, for in this 
climate a thundci storm or a sudden alteration from cool 
weather to intense heat is often sufficient to destroy his 
whole stock of meat. 

In uncivilised countries, the insecurity of property 
causes compensation for risk to form a very large propor- 
tion of the profits of capital. Speaking of the state of 
society in some parts of Asia, Mr Mill says, “ Those who 
lend, under these wi etched governments, do so at the 
utmost peril of never being paid. In most of the native 
states of India, the lowest terms on which any one will 
lend money, even to the government, are such that if the 
interest is paid only for a few years, and the principal not 
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at all, the lender is tolerably well indemnified.” It is 
notorious that a spendthrift who has run through all his 
ovyi pioperty, can raise money only by promising an 
enormously high rate of interest. The money-lenders 
exact from him 60 or 70 per cent, as interest, for they 
know that there is a vciy great chance that they will 
never be paid at all. If they are paid, their profits are 
sufficiently large to compensate them for their frequent 
losses. There was a case in the papers a short time 
since of a Cambridge undergraduate who borrowed 
money at the rate of 75 per cent. The father of the 
young man refused to pay the debt because his son was 
not of age when it was conti acted, and the law upheld 
him in his refusal. But the money-lender can well afford 
occasionally to lose both puncipal and interest because 
it appears that he is able to find a considerable number 
of young men foolish enough to accept loans from linn on 
the exoibitant terms just quoted. The profits of the 
money-lender are increased not merely by his risk of loss, 
but by the dishonourable character of his business, which 
protects him from the competition of honest men, and from 
that of mmi who, whether they are honest or the reverse, 
desire the good opinion and esteem of their neighbours. 

The Rate of Interest is the game In all trades In the same 
country and at the same time. If compensation for risk 
and for dishonourable reputation, together with the wages 
of superintendence, arc eliminated from profits, the inter- 
est on capital alone remaining, the amount of this interest 
will remain constant in all trades at the same time and 
in the same country. The intei est on the capital of the 
farmer, the grocer, and the manufacturer inevitably tends 
to an equality, at the same time and m the same place ; the 
differences in the profits of these individuals are caused by 
the differences in the risk and reputation which they incur 
and in the wages which they receive for superintendence. 

5-6 
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It is not therefore true that profits in different trades tend 
to an equality ; for the risk in some occupations is per- 
manently greater than in others, and this risk must receive 
compensation ; some trades also require more superin- 
tendence than others ; and the wages paid for particular 
kinds of labour vary in the manner described in the pre- 
vious chapter. There must therefore always be natural 
and permanent differences in the rate of profit in different 
employments The interest on capital alone remains con- 
stant in various trades at the same time and in the same 
country. 

An explanation of the causes which produce a decline in 
the Bate of Interest as Wealth and Population increase. An 

inquiry may now be made into the causes which produce 
a decline in the rate of interest, as wealth and population 
increase. This leads to a very interesting example of 
Ricardo’s theory of Rent. The amount of the reward 
given to labour and capital must ultimately depend on 
their efficiency. That is to say, any circumstance which 
causes the same amount of labour and capital to produce 
more wealth must, if other things remain unchanged, pro- 
duce a corresponding increase in wages and interest. On 
the other hand, any circumstance which causes a given 
quantity of labour and capital to produce less wealth 
diminishes the amount distributed as wages and interest. 
If while a man is consuming a sack of wheat he can 
produce a sack and a half, the reward for his labour and 
capital is at the rate of 50 per cent. But if he has to 
move away to less feitile land so that he only produces a 
sack and a quarter of wheat, while he consumes a sack, 
his wages and profits are reduced to 25 per cent. As the 
margin of cultivation descends, that is to say, as land of 
less and less fertility has to be cultivated to supply the 
needs of the population, wages and profits tend to decline, 
and rents to increase ; because rent is the excess in pro? 
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ductiveness of any particular land, over the worst land in 
cultivation that pays no rent. Ricardo’s theory shews 
that as population increases, the augmented demand for 
fofld causes a resort to less fertile or less conveniently 
situafed soils. The required food is therefore produced 
at a greater proportionate expenditure of capital and 
labour; in other words, a given amount of labour and 
capital is less productive of wealth, and wages and inter-, 
est consequently decline. Fiom this analysis it would 
appear that intei est and wages decline as the margin 
of cultivation descends. The following illustration will 
suffice to prove that, in fact, this is the case. In such a 
country as England wages and interest are much lower 
than they are m Australia. In England the margin of 
cultivation is very low: soils are here cultivated, with the 
greatest care, which would not be used at all in Australia. 
The same amount of capital and labour, expended in 
agriculture, is much more productive of wealth in Austra- 
lia than in England ; hence the reward of labour and 
capital is greater in the former country than in the latter. 
From these facts it is proved that profits do not depend 
upon the wages of labour, but upon the efficiency of 
labour; tRat is to say, upon the proportion which the 
amount of wages paid bears to the productiveness of 
labour In Australia wages -are much higher than in 
England, but the cost of labour is less because labour is 
much more productive in Austialia than in England. 
That this is true is proved by the fact that profits are 
much greater in Australia than in England, and the rate 
of interest is also higher. 

High prices do not denote large profits. Nothing can be 
more erroneous than to suppose that high prices invariably 
denote large profits. It is true that a sudden demand for 
a commodity sometimes causes its price to be temporarily 
raised beyond what is sufficient to ictum the ordinary 
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* rate of profits and wages to its producers. But, as fre- 
quently explained, the competition of capital and labour 
causes these high wages and profits to be reduced ; prices 
being permanently regulated where free competition pre- 
vails by cost of production. In the previous chajJter it 
was explained that high prices do not produce high wages ; 
the same reasoning applies to the case now before us. 
Take as an example the price of cotton goods. The cost 
of production consists of the following elements : — labour, 
abstinence and risk ; the cost of an article may also be in- 
creased by taxation. An increase in any of these elements 
will increase the cost of production, and consequently 
tend to raise the price of commodities. For instance 
the labour necessary to the production of the cotton may 
be greatly increased, owing to the sudden failure of the 
ordinary sources of supply; or increased taxation may be 
imposed on the raw material or on the manufactured 
cotton ; in either of these cases prices will be augmented 
without causing any increase in the profits of capital; in 
fact the increased cost of all the other elements of cost of 
production would actually tend to diminish the profits of 
capital ; and thcrcfoie higher prices would be accom- 
panied by a decline m the rate of profit. At tfie time of 
the American war, the difficulty and expense of obtaining 
raw cotton very greatly increased the price of cotton 
goods; at the same time manufactuiers were sustaining 
heavy losses, and wages were so much reduced that the 
memorable cotton famine ensued. That high prices do 
not make high profits is shewn by the simple considera- 
tion that the rate of profit represents a proportion, and 
that a proportion cannot be determined by one factor 
simply, but depends on the relation in which this stands 
to the other. The rate of interest in fact depends on the 
costliness of the other elements of cost of production, and 
as by far the most impoitant of these elements is labour, 
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it is sufficiently accurate to say, as stated above, that the 
rate of interest depends on the cost of labour. It has 
frequently been stated that both profits and wages must 
ultfmatelybe contained in the price realised by the article 
prodifted by the joint exertion of capital and labour. 
Hence it is seen that the greater the piopoition of this 
puce which has to be conceded to labour, in the form of 
wages, the less remains to be enjoyed by the capitalist, as 
profits. Cost of Labour, to the Capitalist , therefore de- 
pends on the proportion of the value of the product, due 
to the joint exertions of capital and labour, which is 
secured as the reward of labour. 

On wliat does the Cost of Labour depend ? It is now 
therefore desirable to ascertain accurately on what the 
cost of labour to the capitalist depends. Mr Mill has 
described the cost of labour as a “ function of three vari- 
ables.” That is to say, the cost of labour to the capitalist 
is influenced by three circumstances, each of which is 
liable to variations. 

These circumstances are 

1. “ The efficiency of labour. 

2. The wages of labour (meaning thereby the real 
reward ofthe labourer). 

3. The greater 01 less cost at which the articles com- 
posing that real lewaid can be'produced or purchased.” 

If the efficiency of labour is increased while the w r agcs 
of labour and the cost of the necessancs of life aie un- 
altered, the cost of labour to the capitalist is diminished. 
If the wages of labour arc increased, without a correspond- 
ing increase in the efficiency of labour, the cost of labour 
to the capitalist is increased. 

If the articles composing the real reward of the labourer 
become less costly, without his obtaining more of them, 
wages decline and the cost of labour, to the capitalist, is 
diminished. 
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The rate of profit depends upon the share of the total 
produce resulting from a given exertion of labour and 
abstinence which is allotted to labour; and it will be 
found on consideration that any variations in the general 
rate of profit must be produced by variations in o'he or 
more of the three circumstances above enumerated. 

An Example. In such a country as Australia the effici- 
ency of labour is very gieat, owing to the large extent of 
fertile land; and the cost at which the necessaries of life 
can be obtained is for the same reason very small. These 
cncumstances are sufficient to produce a very high rate 
of profit, together with a high rate of wages. 

Workmen are not ultimately benefited by a rise In wages 
winch causes their employers’ profits to sink below the ordi- 
nary rate. In explaining the 1 elation between wages and 
profits in the last chapter, it was said that the labourers 
m any paiticular employment derive no permanent bene- 
fit fiom a n sc in wages which reduces their employers’ 
profits below the ordinary rate. But it maybe urged that 
if all the -working men in such a nation as Great Britain 
combined in their demand for higher wages, they would 
be able to obtain a larger share of the wealth ^produced 
by capital and labour, and the current rate of profit pre- 
vailing in this country would be reduced. Laying aside 
the lnnumeiable obstacles to such perfect organization 
and unanimity amongst all classes of workmen which 
such a demand would require, let it be supposed that a 
umveisal demand for higher wages takes place through- 
out the United Kingdom, that the demand is conceded, 
that profits are decreased, and that the rate of interest is 
reduced from 3J to 2 per cent. Such a reduction would 
tend in two ways to reduce the wages-fund, and therefore 
ultimately to produce a fall in wages. The higher the 
rate of interest the greater is the inducement to save. A 
fall m the rate of interest from 3} to 2 per cent, would 
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cause many persons to expend their wealth in their own 
enjoyments rather than employ it productively as capital. 
A reward of^2 a year for every £ 100 which they abstain 
fr&m spending would not be sufficient in a great many in- 
stances to induce persons to save. Hence, the supply of 
capital would be checked. On the other hand, there are 
many peisons who would say, “We cannot live on the 
income yielded by 2 per cent, on our capital; as we can- 
not get more than this here we will invest in some foreign 
enterprise, in an Indian tea garden, an American railway, 
or a Peruvian mine.” A large amount of capital is con- 
sequently exported, whilst at the same time the accumu- 
lation of capital is checked by deci easing the inducement 
to save. Such circumstances would gradually produce 
a very great diminution in the capital of the country. 
Circulating capital always bears some proportion to the 
gross amount of capital. As previously explained in Sec- 
tion I., Capital is divided into Fixed Capital and Circu- 
lating Capital. If, therefore, the capital of a country is 
diminished, both these portions of it will in all probabi- 
lity be reduced. The principal employment of circulating 
capital l^the maintenance of labourers ; that is, paying 
the wages of labour. A decrease in the amount of circu- 
lating capital will thcrefoie inevitably produce a decrease 
in the wages of labour. Hence, it is seen that any cir- 
cumstance which materially reduces the rate of interest 
in a country checks the accumulation of capital, and 
leads to the export of capital. The capital of the country 
is thereby reduced, circulating capital is diminished, and 
wages fall. 

If the rate of interest is unduly decreased by the 
demand of labourers for higher wages, the sufferings of 
the working-classes when the consequent reduction of 
circulating capital takes place will probably be very 
acute. The increased wages which for a time they were 
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able to secure would have stimulated a considerable in- 
crease of population. When, therefore, the reduction of 
wages takes place, the labourers find that their numbers 
have increased, and that their means of subsistence ale 
diminished. M isfortune comes upon them like a two-eliged 
sword that cuts both ways. The labouring population of 
the east end of London was a few years since suffering 
under this double calamity. The expenses which a work- 
ing man necessarily incurs are much larger in London 
than in most places ; house-rent and fuel are dear, and 
the rates are extremely high, the wages of labourers are 
therefore necessarily higher in London than in such 
a place as Glasgow. The consequence of this has been 
that one of the principal trades of the east end of London, 
ship-building, was for a time carried on by capitalists 
at a comparative loss ; it has consequently been gradually 
removed from London to such ports as Glasgow, where 
labour and the requisite materials can be obtained 
cheaper than in London. During the time in which high 
wages were being realised by ihe London workmen a 
large inciease of population was stimulated, and the 
miseries produced by the subsequent stagnation of trade 
were thus gicatly aggravated. 

The Export of Capital widens the area of Competition. 
The principal effect of the export of capital upon profits 
is that it widens the area of competition. It has been 
said that when the profits realised in a particular trade 
are exceptionally high, the competition of other capitalists 
gradually reduces profits to the ordinary rate. If this is 
true between one trade and another in the same country, 
it is also true, though in a more limited degree, between 
one country and another. Competition is not so active 
between different countries, because in many cases the 
export of capital would be attended by great loss and 
inconvenience. A shopkeeper in London may find his 
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expenses so heavy that, when he has deducted wages for 
superintendence and compensation for risk, his capital 
only returns him an interest of 2 per cent. He may at 
tlife same time be well aware that the interest on capital 
in Australia is 10 per cent., and yet there may be insuper- 
able obstacles to prevent him from entering into business 
in Australia. The difficulty of obtaining authentic in-, 
formation respecting the best way of investing his money 
in that countiy, the distance which he would have to 
travel, the expense he would incur if he determined upon 
emigrating, and many other minor considerations, would 
very probably be sufficient to deter him from leaving his 
own country or investing in foreign enterprises. The 
obstacles which have hitherto to a large extent prevented 
the export of capital are gradually becoming less power- 
ful. As intelligence is more widely diffused, and the 
means of locomotion and communication are improved, 
the export of capital will in all probability steadily in- 
crease. In many parts of the Continent there aie a great 
number of manufactures which are earned on by English- 
men with English capital. A large firm of stocking 
manufacturers at Nottingham have a branch of their 
business ^established in Saxony. If by a strike their 
workmen in England should -succeed in getting such 
wages as to reduce the profits of the Nottingham trade 
below those realised m Saxony, the heads of the firm 
would no doubt take eveiy opportunity of reducing the 
Nottingham business and increasing the manufacture of 
stockings in Saxony. In other woids, theie would be an 
export of fixed and cnculatmg capital from England to 
Saxony. Such a phenomenon as a manufacturer carrying 
on his business in a foreign country was almost unknown 
a century ago, but it will in all probability become more 
and more common until the rate of profit realised in 
different countries is more nearly similai than it now is. 
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The three great divisions into which wealth is divided 
have now been investigated ; this section cannot, however, 
be brought to a close without explaining the effect of 
trades’ unions, strikes, and co-operation upon wages and 
profits. This explanation will form the subject of the 
following chapter. 

Questions on Chapter III. The Profits of Capital, 

1. What is the real nature of the profits of capital? 

2. Shew by an example that profits are just and 
should be perpetual. 

3. Of what three elements are the profits of capital 
composed ? 

4. What is the interest on capital, and how can the 
rate of interest in any country at any particular time 
be ascertained? 

5. Why does the rate of profit vary in different trades ? 

6. Explain the effect of insecurity of property upon 
profits. 

7. Is the rate of interest variable in the same country 
and at the same time ? 

8. Why does the rate of interest decline as population 
increases ? 

9. Give an illustration shewing that the rate of inter- 
est declines as the margin of cultivation descends. 

10. It is sometimes said that profits depend on the 
rate of wages ; explain why this is inaccurate, and state 
on what profits really depend. 

1 1. Do high prices necessarily denote large profits ? 

12. Give an example shewing that higher prices are 
sometimes accompanied by a decline in the rate of profit. 

13. On what three variables does the cost of labour 
to the capitalist depend ? 

14. In what two ways does a reduction of the rate of 
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interest in any particular country tend to decrease the 
national capital ? 

,15. Explain the effect of such a decrease on the con- 
diticyi of the labouring classes. 

16. What therefore is the effect of the export of capi- 
tal upon profits ? 

17. Why does competition act more slowly between 
different countries than between different tiades in the 
same country ? 

18. Why is the export of capital likely to mciease? 

1. How can the fact be accounted for that the profits 
of a speculator 011 the stock exchange arc larger than the 
profits of farming? 

2. Is usury wicked? Were the laws legulating the 
rate of profit any good ? 

3. What effect has the export of English capital on 
the rate of profit in England ? 

4. Suppose the whole labouring population of the 
world by a combination succeeded in obtaining wages so 
large that capital was deprived of any share of the wealth 
it assisted to produce ; what effect would this have on 
production, and on the welfare of the entire community ? 

5. Shew that a high rate of profit sometimes indicates 
that a country is in a satisfactory condition, and some- 
times the reverse. Illustrate this by the United States 
and Mexico. 

Chapter IV. On Trades* Unions, Strikes , and Co- 
operative Societies . 

The Functions of a Trade’s Union explained. A T rade’s 
Union is a society formed by the workmen engaged in 
any particular trade ; this society generally fulfils the 
double purpose of a benefit club and an organization for 
protecting the interests of the workmen by obtaining for 
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them the highest possible rate of wages. The utility of 
trades’ unions as benefit clubs is undeniable. Each mem- 
ber of a trade’s union is compelled by the rules of bis 
society to contribute a ccitain weekly sum to its funds. 
In the case of illness or loss of woik he obtains assistance 
from these funds, and in the case of his death his family 
receives a certain sum of money from the same source. 
In point of fact a trade’s union is an assurance company. 
The assistance which tiades’ unions render to workmen 
is so considerable, that no members of such unions as the 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joineis’, or the Amalgam- 
ated Engineers’ 1 , arc ever known to be in receipt of 
parish relief. 

The other function of a trade’s union, namely, that of 
protecting the interests of workmen by obtaining for them 
the highest possible rate of wages, is that by which union- 
ism is best known, and it is this which has made it so 
extremely unpopular with the capitalist classes. For 
though unions are not necessarily connected with strikes, 
a strike could not be successfully carried on without some 
such organization as a trade’s union supplies. 

Strikes. Notwithstanding the loss which workmen and 
employers have frequently suffered in consequence of 
strikes, few would now assert that workmen have not the 
right to join an association for the protection of what they 
believe to be their interests. Let us inquire what a strike 
really is. It is neither more nor less than a refusal on 
the part of workmen to sell their labour on the terms 

1 To give an idea of the importance of some of these societies 
it may be stated that the Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Union has 190 branches, 8261 members, and an income of 
;£ 1 0,000 a year. The Amalgamated Engineers’ has 308 blanches, 
33,600 members, an income of .487,000 a year, and a reserve 
fund of ^140,000. The Ironfoundeis’ has 107 blanches, 11,121 
membeis, an income of nearly ^30,000 a year, and a reseive 
fund of £28,000. 
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offered by those vho desire to buy it. No one thinks a 
corn merchant or any other trader is culpable if he re- 
fuses to sell his goods at the price offered by his custom- 
ers. # If it be justifiable for a merchant to refuse the 
terms offered by those who wish to buy his commodities, 
it cannot be wrong for a workman to do the same ; and 
if it be right for one man to refuse to work on the terms 
offeied by his employer, it cannot be wiong for ten, a 
hundred, or a thousand men, to do the same. The con- 
duct of workmen in striking for higher wages, or to resist 
a reduction, may be either prudent 01 imprudent, but it 
can never deserve censure as morally wrong. “ hvery 
one has a right to do all that he wills, provided he in- 
fringes not the equal freedom of any other poison.’ 7 If 
this moral law had always been observed by trades’ 
unionists they would have deprived their enemies of all 
semblance of an argument against the light of combi- 
nation. This law is constantly violated by all classes 
of the community, and workmen have not herein shewn 
themselves superior to the rest of humanity. They have 
not generally been content with the right of combina- 
tion, but»thcy have used force and violence to compel 
those workmen to join their societies, who would other- 
wise have been unwilling to become members of trades’ 
unions. Constant annoyances, bodily violence, and even 
murder, are weapons which trades’ unionists have, not 
scorned to employ in order to prevent the competition of 
non-unionist workmen and workwomen. Such conduct 
deserves the strongest censure, and those who commit or 
sanction it are deserving of the severest punishment, but 
it does not touch the right of freedom of combination, 
which is all that rational upholders of trades’ unions con- 
tend for. The fact that some men abuse the power which 
this right confers, affords no reason why all should be 
deprived of it. 
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Some of the means employed by Unionists to obtain high 
wages explained. It has been said that the object of a 
trade’s union is to obtain fonts members the highest pos- 
sible rate of wages. Although trades’ unionists are # often 
accused of setting at defiance every principle of political 
economy, they are good enough economists to know that 
the rate of wages depends on the proportion between 
the sum paid as wages and the number of those between 
whom this sum is distributed. It is true that they do not 
generally apply this important principle to the whole of the 
wages-receiving class, but they do, as unionists, apply it to 
the particular trade in which they happen to be employed. 
Many of the rules of trades’ unions are, therefore, designed 
with the purpose of reducing or restricting the number of 
workmen employed in the trade. For instance, no ship- 
wright can become a member of a union who has not 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship; and no employer 
can engage a shipwright who cannot produce the inden- 
tures of his apprenticeship, because, if he did so, all 
the unionist woikmen in his employment would strike. 
Again, in the hat trade, no master workman may have 
more than two apprentices at the same time. A practical 
restriction is also placed upon the number of bncklayers, 
because no master mason (as the first-class workman is 
called) will do any work whatever, unless a labourer is 
also employed to work under him. 

A comparison of the restrictive Rules of Trades’ Unions 
with the Etiquette of the Learned Professions. It is curious 
to observe that the rules of trades’ unions just quoted 
have a remarkably exact parallel in the rules prevailing in 
the learned professions of medicine and the law. No 
shipwright will work in the same yaid with a man who 
cannot produce the indentures of his apprenticeship. No 
doctor will meet in consultation one who has not received 
the degree of some recognised licensing body. All the 
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licensing bodies in England refuse to admit women to 
their degrees, and the competition in the medical pro- 
fession is by this means restricted. There have fre- 
quently been strikes against the admittance of women 
into certain trades, such as china-painting, carpet- weaving, 
etc., but the trades’ unions in these branches of industry 
are less peifectly organised than in the medical pro- 
fession, and the exclusion of the competition of women 
has not been so complete. No hatter may have more 
than two apprentices at the same time. No solicitor 
may have more than two pupils in his office at the same 
time. No master mason will work without an infeiior 
under him. No Queen’s Counsel will go into court 
without a junior barrister with him. This curious re- 
semblance is not quoted in defence of the restrictive 
rules of trades’ unions, but merely to shew that the 
learned and the unlearned have resorted to the same 
means for protecting the interests of their own profession 
or trade. No doubt both believe that these restrictions 
are good for themselves in particular and for the com- 
munity in general. But if the restrictions are unjusti* 
liable in the one instance, they must be so in the other. 

There are Combinations amongst Employers as well as 
amongst Workmen. There are trades’ unions in a great 
many businesses and professions which are called by 
other names. Some of the opponents of unionism over- 
look the fact that combinations are formed by the em- 
ployers as well as by the employed. The iron-masters, 
for instance, have their quarterly meetings at which they 
agree upon the wages to be offered for particular sorts of 
work during the ensuing three months. When they 
resolve upon a reduction of wages, they agree that the 
alteration shall be simultaneous throughout the whole 
district ; just as workmen, in any trade, agree to strike 
work on a particular day, when they are contending for 
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higher wages. Many instances of trades’ unionism may 
be found in the exclusion of women from the great 
majority of trades and professions, for which they possess 
no natural disqualifications. • 

Trade Combinations imply hostility: while this remains 
strikes and lock-outs will continue to occur. The combina- 
tions existing among employers are justifiable on exactly 
the same grounds as the combinations of workmen. The 
hostility which such combinations imply may be deplor- 
able, it certainly leads to much misery and pecuniary 
loss ; but while the hostility remains no good can be done 
by attacking the right of combination. Trades’ unions 
and associations of employers would not exist in their 
present form, unless there were an antagonism of intei est 
between workmen and their employers. Those, therefore, 
who most deplore the frequency of strikes, and the misery 
and heartburnings they produce, should endeavour to re- 
move the antagonism of interest between employers and 
employed, of which strikes and lock-outs are only the 
outward and visible signs. A “lork-out” is really a strike 
of the masters. The men make some demand for shorter 
hours or for higher wages, which the employers lefuse to 
grant. The men persisting in their demaifU, the em- 
ployers thioughout the district discharge all their work- 
men, Their gates aie closed ; and production is entirely 
suspended, until one or other of the parties gives way, or 
until some compromise is agreed to by both. 

Co-operation. Many schemes have been of late pro- 
pounded, with the view of removing the present antago- 
nism between capital and labour, by making employers 
and employed feel that their interests are in the main 
identical. The fundamental principle of all these schemes 
is that workmen should have a direct pecuniary interest 
in the prosperity of the trade in which they are engaged ; 
this interest is created by the workmen owning the whole 
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or some part of the capital which their industry requires. 
Co-operative trading societies are those in which the 
workmen employed own the whole of the capital necessary 
for*carrying on their business. In such cases it is evident 
that &e antagonism between employers and employed 
ceases to exist, because both capital and labour are pro- 
vided by the same individuals. There are several co- 
operative trading societies m Great Britain, but the most 
successful and consequently the best known of these 
institutions are in Pans. In the year 1852 seventeen 
masons, in Paris, resolved to carry on business with the 
aid of no other capital than that which they themselves 
could provide. They at first created a small capital by 
saving one-tenth of their daily earnings. With this small 
beginning they commenced business, and so successful 
were they, that in i860 the society consisted of 107 
members with a capital of ^14,500. Many most im- 
portant buildings in Pans have been built by this society. 
Every labourer employed in this society owns part of the 
capital. The ordinary wages are paid and the profits of 
the capital are distributed in the following manner. — two 
fifths are reserved to pay the annual dividend on the 
capital, and the remaining three fifths are distributed as 
a bonus upon labour. The amount of the bonus which 
each labourer receives is proportioned to the amount of 
work which he has done during the year. By this arrange- 
ment perfect identity of interest is established between 
capital and labour, and, at the same time, the earnings of 
each individual are proportionate to the amount of capital 
which he has in the concern, and upon the quantity of 
labour which he performs. The co-operative principle 
was applied with great success to agriculture, by the late 
Mr Gurdon, of Assington, Suffolk. About 40 years ago 
Mr Gurdon let some farms to an association of labourers ; 
he advanced them the necessary capital, which they 
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agreed to repay in a certain number of years. The 
experiment has proved entirely successful ; the farms are 
in a high state of cultivation ; Mr Gurdon’s capital has 
long since been repaid, and the condition of the labourers 
has improved in the most striking mannci. The labourers 
appoint from among their own body a committee of 
management, and those who are employed receive the 
ordinary agricultural wages, and at the end of the year 
the profits are divided amongst all who own shaies. 

Copartnership. In England a modification of co-opera- 
tive principles has been carried out in several instances 
with great success. One of the best known of these co- 
partnerships of industry was that which was started by the 
Messrs Briggs, of Mcthlcy near Leeds. These gentlemen 
had long been large colliery proprietors ; they were so 
harassed by constant disputes with the miners, and had 
suffered so much pecuniary loss from the frequency of 
strikes, that their profits were very seriously reduced, 
and they were almost determined upon relinquishing 
their business. They however finally resolved upon try- 
ing, as a last resource, the effect of a partnership between 
capital and labour. They accordingly converted their 
business into a joint-stock company, the capital of which 
was ^135,000, in 9000 shares of ^15 each. The Messrs 
Briggs retained 6000 of these shaies, and the remaining 
3000 shares were offered to the men employed in the 
mines. These shares were quickly taken up, and thus 
a workman, even if he owned but one share, *was virtually 
a paitner in the concern. The company is managed by 
difectors, by whom all the shareholders are represented, 
the workmen appointing one of their own body. When 
the profits on capital exceed ten per cent., it has been 
agreed that half the surplus should be distributed as 
a bonus upon labour, each workman receiving a sum 
proportionate to the wages he has earned during the pre- 
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vious year. This scheme worked with great success for 
nearly ten years; during a time when disputes between 
employers and employed in the surrounding district were 
bitter, when strikes were frequent and heavy losses were 
being Tnade, the business of the Messrs Briggs w^as most 
prosperous, and the relations between them and their men 
were harmonious and friendly. It has, howevei, unfor- 
tunately happened that the principle of copartnership 
which weathered the storm of adverse times and slack 
trade, was not proof against the trial of a very large and 
sudden increase in the profits and wages in the coal trade. 
In the years 1871 and 1872, the degree of prosperity in 
the coal trade was quite unprecedented. Wages and 
profits were almost doubled. Under these circumstances 
a dispute arose at Mcthley on the manner and the pro- 
portion in which these greatly increased profits should be 
distributed between capital and labour ; and the dispute 
resulted in the abandonment of the copartnership prin- 
ciple. 

Although the experiment tried at Metliley has been 
abandoned, it should be remembered that the circum- 
stances uryler which it was given up were very excep- 
tional. Copartnership has been adopted with uninter- 
rupted success in several other dcpaitments of industry; 
for example, by the Messrs Crossley in their large carpet 
manufactory at Halifax, and by the late Lord George 
Manners on a farm which he cultivated near Newmarket. 

The advifntages of co-operation and copartnership 
may be divided into two classes. In the first place, 
strikes are avoided, and consequently great pecuniary 
loss is prevented. In the second place, the efficiency 
of labour is greatly increased, and consequently more 
wealth is produced. A workman too often has the feeling 
that it makes no difference to him whether he is indus- 
trious or idle, careless or careful of his employer’s pro- 
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perty. He and his employer look upon each other as 
natural enemies, one of whom tries to do as little work 
and get as much wages as possible, and the other tries to 
give as little wages and to get as much work as possible. 
In such a condition of things overlookers have to be 
engaged by the employer, to see that the workmen fulfil 
their share of the bargain; but however much they are 
overlooked average men will never work with the best 
energy they can give, unless they feel that they them- 
selves are directly benefited by their own labour. The 
stimulus which copartnership gives to labour is too often 
overlooked. Every capitalist who has given copartnership 
a fair trial in his own business, is always ready to admit 
that it is most profitable in a pecuniary sense. The bonus 
distributed among the workmen does not represent so 
much taken aw^y from the employer’s profits ; it repre- 
sents part of the pecuniary value of the increased effi- 
ciency of labour. 

We are constantly assured that strikes have imperilled 
and still threaten to destroy the commercial greatness of 
England. Stnkcs can never be pi evented by discouraging 
trades’ unions by adverse legislation. That# plan has 
been tried for half a century, and strikes have become 
more and more frequent. Strikes are the result of the 
antagonism between capital and labour. Remove the 
antagonism, and strikes will die a natural death. 

Boards of Arbitration. In some industries, especially in 
the lace and hosiery trades of Nottingham, the establish- 
ment of boards of arbitration has been most successful in 
pieventing strikes. These boards are composed of an 
equal number of workmen and employers; they meet 
every month, and all disputes between masters and men 
are submitted to the arbitration of the boards. Nothing 
can be more beneficial than the operation of these boards 
when once a dispute has arisen ; and by promoting friendly 
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intercourse between employers and employed, they may 
have some influence in pi eventing disputes ; but it must 
be J)orne in mind that they deal with the symptom — the 
stnke^and not with its cause — the antagonism of interest. 
They cannot thcrefoie be regarded as complete and effi- 
cient remedies for strikes. 

Co-operative Stores. Some misapprehension may arise 
by confusing co-opeiation with the so-called “ co-opera- 
tive” stores which have lately become so popular m 
London and other large towns. The real nature of co- 
operation is an union between capital and labour. In 
such institutions as the Civil Service Store in the Hay- 
market, there is not necessarily any connection between 
capital and labour. It is a joint-stock company, the 
shares of which are owned, for the most part, by those 
who do not contribute by their labour to the success of 
the store. The shopmen and superintendents may own 
shaies, but it is not an essential part of the undertaking 
that they should do so. A co-operative store relies for 
its success, not on an union of capital and labour, but 
mainly upon the ready-money principle. The prices of 
commoditKS sold in a co-operative store are less than 
those charged in an ordinary shop, because no bad debts 
are made, no expensive advertising need be resorted to, 
no costly shop-fronts need be kept up, and the cost of 
carnage of goods sold is not borne by the proprietors of 
the business. There is no reason, except the difficulty of 
overcoming the prejudice against anything new, why 
nearly all tradesmen should not conduct their businesses 
on the same pi inciples as a co-opeiative store. The 
oldest and most celebrated of co-operative stores is that 
of the Rochdale Pioneers In this society the ready-money 
principle is strictly adhered to, and the goods are sold at 
the ordinary retail prices. The accounts are made up 
quarterly, and the profits are divided in the following 
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manner ; five per cent per annum is allowed as interest 
on the shareholders’ capital, and the remainder is divided 
among the purchasers, each customer receiving an amount 
proportionate to the sum which he has expended in pur- 
chasing commodities at the store. The Rochdale Pioneers’ 
Society, which was started by workmen, and began 
in 1844 with sufficient capital only to buy one chest of 
tea and a hogshead of sugar, now does a business of 
.£250,000 a year. There can therefore be no doubt that, 
when skilfully managed, co-operative stores are capable of 
achieving very striking financial success. 

The advantages which co-operative stores afford to 
their customers are undoubted. It is therefore probable 
that the pnnciple of ready-money payments, the main 
cause of the success of co-operative stores, will, in time, 
become general in many branches of trade. 


Questions on Chapter IV. Trades' Unions , Strikes , 
and Co-operative Societies. 

1. What is a trade’s union? ^ 

2. What two functions docs a trade’s union usually 
fulfil? 

3. Why arc trades’ unions unpopular with the capi- 
talist classes? 

4. What is the connection between trades’ unions and 

stukes? * 

5. What is a strike? 

6. Can it be shewn that men have no right to strike? 

7. In what respect has the conduct of trades’ unionists 
frequently been blamewoithy? 

8. Explain some of the rules by means of wdiich trades’ 
unionists have endcavouied to raise the wages given in 
their own employments. 
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9. Describe the similarity between the rules of trades* 
unions and the etiquette of the medical and legal pro- 
fessions. 

10. Give an instance of the combination of employers, 
and snew that their right to combine for the protection 
of their interests is as incontestable as that of their 
employes. 

1 r. Shew that no good can be done by attacking the 
right of combination. 

12. What is the real cause of stukes and lock-outs? 

13. How can this cause be removed? 

14. Describe co-operation, and give an example of its 
successful working. 

15. What is copartnership? Give an illustration. 

16 Do copartnerships involve any pecuniary sacrifice 
on the part of the employers? 

17. What are the special advantages of copartnership? 

18. What is a co-operative store? Upon what prin- 
ciple is it based? 

19. Why can lower prices be charged in a co-operative 
store than in an ordinal y shop? 

20. Giye abrief account of the Rochdale Pioneers’ store. 

1. Write an exercise describing the advantages which 
workmen obtain from combination, and point out that in 
driving a bargain with their employer it is only by means 
of combination that they can place themselves in a posi- 
tion fully to protect their own interests. 

2. If you were a member of a trade’s union, and a 
strike were resolved upon, would you advise that the 
strike should be commenced when trade was active or 
when it was dull? 

3. Do you think co operative stores do harm to the 
interests of the community because they injure the retail 
grocers and other tradesmen? And if not, why not? 

F. 6 



SECTION IV. 


On Foreign Commerce, Credit, and Taxation. 

This section comprises chapters on Foreign Commerce ; 
Ciedit and its influence on prices; and Taxation. It 
will perhaps appear that foreign commerce and credit 
should have been explained in the section headed “The 
Exchange of Wealth.” It however seems that in a short 
and elementary tieatise there are many advantages in 
separating the subjects usually comprised under the 
head “Exchange of Wealth.” A knowledge of the 
meaning of value and price, of the causes which regulate 
the prices of commodities, and of the true nature of 
money, is essential to a light understanding of the causes 
which determine the respective amounts of rent, wages 
and profits. At the same time the subjects of foreign 
commcicc and credit, if introduced prior to the consi- 
deration of the distnbution of wealth, might have weaned 
and perplexed the beginner. These subjects have there- 
fore been reserved for the 4th and last section. 

« Chapter I. On Foreign Commerce . 

A development of Foreign Commerce ensures division of 
labour. The great advantage derived from foreign com- 
merce is that which is obtained by division of laboui. If 
countries trade freely with each other, the natural conse- 
quence is that each nation gradually increases the pro- 
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duction of those commodities for the manufacture of 
which circumstances have specially adapted it ; at the 
saipe time it decreases the manufacture of those com- 
modity which it has no particular facilities for producing. 
In this way the cost of production is diminished, and 
capital and labour work with their maximum efficiency. 
Take an example : Fiance has great natural advantages 
for the manufacture of wine ; her climate and the habits 
of her people cause the cultivation of the vine to be car- 
ried on with great success. Such countries as France, 
therefore, produce not only sufficient wine to supply their 
own wants, but also enough to satisfy the demand of 
countries like England, the climate of which is unsuited 
to the cultivation of the vine. The advantage of foreign 
trade is that we get from foreign countries either what 
we could not produce at all for ourselves ; or else we get 
commodities in exchange for a smaller expenditure of 
labour and capital than it would cost us to produce them 
ourselves. 

Protection is disastrous to tlie general interests of the 
Community. The West Indies, and some of the Southern 
States of the American Union, have special advantages 
for the cultivation of sugar. Weie foreign commerce un- 
restricted these countries would probably grow sugar for 
the whole of Europe. In France, however, the duty on 
imported sugar is so heavy as to prevent its consumption. 
This duty is levied with the view of “protecting” the home 
industry. Tie French protectionist would say, “There is 
a large class of industrious people in France employed*in 
making beet- root sugar. The cost of producing this sugar 
is greater than the cost of producing sugar in the West 
Indies from the sugar-cane. If the West Indian sugar 
were freely imported into this country, it would be 
sold for a smaller price than would recompense the 
^producers of the beet-root sugar. It is therefore expe- 
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dient to levy so large a duty upon the West Indian 
sugar, as would raise its price above that of the home- 
grown sugar, and thus effectually prevent its importation. 
By this means, the industry of France will be encouraged 
and the interest of the beet-root sugar-growers will be 
protected.” Such an argument may at first sight appear 
plausible, but it quite overlooks the fact previously de- 
monstrated, that a demand for commodities is not a 
demand for labour. If the sugar-growers of France were 
undersold by the sugar-giowers of the West Indies, the 
former might for a time suffer pecuniary loss ; but the 
ultimate result would be that they would gradually with- 
draw their labour and capital from a comparatively unre- 
munerative trade, and employ them in some other industry, 
such as the cultivation of the vine, for which France pos- 
sesses exceptional advantages. Thus there is no loss, 
but a transfer of capital and labour from a comparatively 
unremunerative employment to one in which they would 
work with greatly increased efficiency. In such a case, 
the total production of wealth is increased, and the na- 
tional capital consequently augmented. 

The effect or Protection on Wages. But there is still 
another view of the matter. In the argument which we 
imagined a French protectionist would use to justify the 
prohibitive duty on imported sugar, the interest of one 
class was entirely overlooked ; this class is one for which 
protectionists have usually no consideration whatever. 
They busy themselves much in protecting the producers 
of commodities, but they never consider the consumers 
of commodities. To leturn to the illustration of the sugar- 
growers. Sugar is so universally used as to be almost a 
necessary of life. Any circumstance which reduces the 
price of sugar tends to increase the real reward of the 
labourer, and confers a direct benefit upon thousands of 
people. If any necessary of life is cheapened one of two 
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things must occur, either the cost of production is de- 
creased, or the real reward of the labour is increased. 
If wages remain the same, after the price of a necessary 
is <fecreased, the real reward of the labourer is augmented, 
because his money- wages will exchange for a larger 
quantity of commodities. If, on the other hand, wages 
are decreased in proportion to the increased cheapness 
of a necessary, the real reward of the labourer remains 
the same, whilst the cost of production is decreased. It 
is therefore evident that the benefits attending a decrease 
in the price of any of the necessaries of life are much more 
general in their operation than the supposed benefit which 
is conferred upon producers by protecting them against 
foreign competition. A decrease m the price of a com- 
modity also leads to an increased accumulation of capital ; 
for the expenditure of consumers being reduced they have 
greater opportunity of saving, and a laigcr amount of 
wealth is consequently employed as capital. In striving 
to protect the producers of a commodity, protectionists 
thus inflict a much deeper injury upon the whole com-, 
munity than at first sight appears. 

An illustration of the effect of a bounty for the encourage- 
ment of Native Industry. At the present time hardly any 
fine white sugar is made in England ; the English con- 
sumers are supplied almost entirely fiom France. The 
reason of this is not that French sugar is better, or, 
naturally, cheaper than what was formerly manufactured 
in England. % It can, however, be sold at a cheaper rate 
because the French government give what virtually 
amounts to a bounty on all the sugar exported from 
France. This bounty enables the French sugar refiners 
to undersell their English competitors, and consequently 
nearly all the large sugar refineries which used to exist 
on the Clyde and at Bristol have been shut up, and the 
labour and capital which they employed are being trans- 
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ferret! to other industries. It is thus seen that no per- 
manent injury is inflicted on English industry by the 
policy of the French government ; but that the simple 
result of the protection they afford to their home industry 
is that the whole French nation is taxed in order to enable 
the whole English nation to obtain sugar at less than cost 
price. 

The arguments of Protectionists applied to the introduc- 
tion of Steam-carriage. The plea of protection might 
have been urged with great force by the owners and 
drivers of stage-coaches at the time of the introduction of 
railway travelling : they might have said that these new- 
fangled railroads would cause many hundreds of people 
to be thrown out of employment ; that coach-piopnetors 
and the owners of roadside inns would be ruined, that the 
national character would deteriorate, and that the lace of 
horses would in a few years become extinct. All this 
very possibly was said, but with no avail The coach- 
dnveis and proprietors and the innkeepers were a very 
small body compared with the rest of the community; the 
good of the many was prefened to the profit of the few; 
and a wonderful development of commerce and, other in- 
numerable advantages derived from railway travelling 
have resulted. 

The Candlemakers’ Petition. M. Bastiat, in the following 
witty sketch, has placed in strong relief the absurdity of 
protection. 


“The Candlemakers’ Petition 1 . 

r 

“Petition of the Manufacturers of Candles, Waxlights, 
Lamps, Candlesticks, Street-lamps, Snuffers, Extin- 

1 Many paragraphs of this petition have heen omitted ; but it 
is hoped that nothing has been left out which is essential to the 
line of argument adopted. 
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guishers, and of the producers of Oil, Tallow, Resin, 

Alcohol, and generally of everything connected with 

Lighting. 

“ To Messieurs the Members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
“ Gentlemen, 

“ We are suffering from the intolerable competition of a 
foreign rival, placed, it would seem, in a condition so far 
superior to ours for the pioduction of light, that he abso- 
lutely inundates our national market with it at a puce 
fabulously reduced. The moment he shews himself our 
trade leaves us — all consumers apply to him ; and a 
branch of native industry, having countless lamifications, 
is all at once rendcied completely stagnant. This uval, 
who is no other than the Sun, wages war to the knife 
agnnst us, and we suspect that he has been raised up by 
pei fidious Albion ; inasmuch as he displays towaids that 
haughty island a circumspection with wdnch he dispenses 
in our case. 

“ What we pray for is, that it may please you to pass a 
law ordering the shutting up of all Windows, Skylights, 
Dormer-wyidows, Outside and Inside Shutters, Curtains, 
Blinds, Bull’s-eyes ; in a word of all Openings, Holes, 
Chinks, Clefts, and Fissures, by or through which the 
light of the Sun has been allowed to enter houses, to the 
prejudice of the meritorious manufactuies with which we 
flatter ourselves we have accommodated our country, — a 
country whicto, in gratitude, ought not to abandon us now 
to a stiife so unequal. \ 

“We urge the following reasons in support of our re- 
quest. First: if you shut up as much as possible all 
access to natural light, and create a demand for artificial 
light, which of our French manufactures will not be en- 
couraged by it? 

“ If more tallow is consumed, then there must be more 
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oxen and sheep; and consequently we shall behold the 
increase of artificial meadows, meat, wool, hides ; and, 
above all, manure, which is the basis and foundation, of 
all agricultural wealth. , 

“If more oil is consumed, then we shall have an ex- 
tended cultivation of the poppy, of the olive, and of cole- 
wort. These rich and exhausting plants will come at a 
right time to enable us to avail ourselves of the increased 
fertility which the rearing of additional cattle will impait 
to our lands. 

“Our heaths will be covered with resinous trees. Nu- 
merous swarms of bees will, on the mountains, gather 
perfumed treasures, now wasting their fragrance on the 
desert air, like the flowers from which they are derived. 
No branch of agriculture but will then exhibit a cheering 
development. 

“The same remark applies to navigation. Thousands 
of vessels will proceed to the whale fishery, and in a short 
time we shall possess a navy capable of maintaining the 
honour of France, and gratifying the patriotic aspirations 
of your petitioners. 

“But what shall we say of the manufacture e;>f articles 
de Paris ? Henceforth you will behold gildings, bronzes, 
crystals, in candlesticks, in lamps, in lustres, in can- 
delabra, shining forth in spacious waierooms, compared 
with which those of the piesent day can be regarded but 
as mere shops. 

“No poor Resinier from his heights on tfie sea-coast, 
no( coal-miner from the depth of his sable gallery, but 
will lejoice in higher wages and increased prosperity. 

“Only have the goodness to reflect, Gentlemen, and 
you will be convinced that there is perhaps no Frenchman, 
from the wealthy coal-master to the humblest vendor of 
lucifer matches, whose lot will not be ameliorated by the 
success of our Petition. If you urge that the light of the 
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Sun is a gratuitous gift of natuie, and that to reject such 
gifts is to reject wealth itself, under pretence of encour- 
aging the means of acquiring it, we would caution you 
against giving a death-blow to your own policy. Remem- 
ber yOu have hitherto always repelled foreign products, 
because they approximate, more nearly than home pro- 
ducts, to the character of gratuitous gifts. To comply 
with the exactions of other monopolists, you have only 
half a motive; and to refuse us, simply because we stand 
on a stronger vantage ground than others, would be to 
adopt the equation, +x+ = -; in other words, it would 
be to heap absurdity upon absurdity. 

“ Natuie and human labour co-operate in various pro- 
portions (depending on countries and climates) in the 
production of commodities. The part which nature exe- 
cutes is always gratuitous ; it is the part executed by 
human labour which constitutes value and is paid for. If 
a Lisbon orange sells for half the price of a Paris orange, 
it is because natural, and therefore gratuitous, heat does 
for the one what artificial, and consequently expensive, 
heat must do for the other. When an orange comes to 
us from Portugal, we may conclude that it is furnished in 
part gratuitously, in part for an onerous consideration ; in 
other words, it comes to us half-price as compared with 
those of Paris. 

“Now it is precisely the gratuitous half (pardon the 
word) which we contend should be excluded. You say, 
How can national labour sustain competition with foreign 
labour, when the former has all the work to do, and|the 
latter only does one half, the Sun supplying the remainder? 
But if this half, being gratuitous, determines you to ex- 
clude competition, how should the whole, being gratui- 
tous, induce you to admit competition? If you were con- 
sistent, you would, while excluding as hurtful to native 
industry, what is half gratuitous, exclude a fortiori and 

6-5 
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with double zeal, that which is altogether gratuitous. 
Once more, when products such as coal, iron, corn or 
textile fabrics are sent us from abroad, and we can ac- 
quire them with less labour than if we made them 6ur- 
selves, the difference is a free gift conferred up6n us. 
The gift is more or less considerable in proportion as the 

difference is more or less great It is as perfect and 

complete as it can be when the donor (like the Sun in 
furnishing us with light) asks us for nothing. The ques- 
tion, and we ask it formally, is this : Do you desire for 
our country the benefit of gratuitous consumption, or the 
pretended advantages of onerous production ? Make 
your choice, but be logical ; for as long as you exclude 
foreign fabrics, in proportion as their price approximates 
to zero , what inconsistency would it be to admit the light 
of the Sun, the price of which is already at zero during 
the entire day ! ” 

Foreign trade will tie advantageous to both countries only 
when the relative cost of the commodities exchanged Is 
different In each country. Having now explained the 
general principles of Free Trade, and the advantages 
which nations derive from foreign commerce, o let us in- 
quire into the actual effect of the exchange of commodi- 
ties between two such countries as France and England. 
In the first place, it must be borne in mind that no profit 
arises from the exchange, by two countries, of one com- 
modity for another, unless the relative cost of the two 
commodities is different in the two countries. Both 
coij i unodities may be cheaper in the one country than in 
the other, but they will not be exchanged unless their 
relative cost is different. For instance, gloves and spirits 
may both be cheaper in France than in England; it may, 
therefore appear evident that France will never send 
gloves to England in exchange for spirits ; but suppose 
that in France four pairs of gloves are equal in value to 
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a gallon of spirits, whilst in England four pairs of gloves 
will exchange for one gallon and a quarter of spirits. 
In this case a French glove merchant would gain a 
qi&rter of a gallon of spirits for every four pairs of 
gloveS which he exchanged with England; and the ex- 
change might accordingly take place with advantage to 
both countries. If, however, the relative value of gloves 
and spirits were the same in each country, no exchange of 
these commodities would take place, because the mer- 
chants conducting such an exchange would realise no 
profit by the transaction. If four pairs of gloves equal in 
value a gallon of spirits in France and in England, a French 
glove merchant would not seek to effect an exchange with 
an English spirit merchant, because he would not gain 
anything by so doing. It has now been proved that the 
relative cost of the commodities which are exchanged 
must be different m the two countries effecting the ex- 
change. But the amount of difference has not yet been 
defined. The difference must be at least sufficient to 
cover the cost of conveying the commodity from the one 
country to the other and to leave a margin of extra 
profit to the exporter. For no merchant will undertake 
the troubTe and risk of exporting a commodity to a 
foreign country, if the price realised by the exported 
commodity is such that his profit is no greater than he 
would have obtained by selling the commodity in his own 
country. 

The term* the exchange are regulated by an equalisa- 
tion of Demand and Supply. The minimum difference in 
the relative value of the commodities has been defined ; Dut 
the difference may be much more than sufficient to cover 
the cost of carriage and to leave a small margin of profit 
for the exporter. Suppose for instance that a ton of coal 
in France will exchange for a quarter of wheat, whilst in 
England at the same time a ton of coal will only exchange 

6-6 
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for one-third of a quarter of wheat. We may assume that 
the English coal merchant considers himself sufficiently 
recompensed if, in England, a ton of coal exchanges for 
one-third of a quarter of wheat ; but healing that in France 
he could get three times as much for his coal, he resolves 
upon exporting it to that country. The question now 
arises, Will he be able to secure the whole two-thirds of a 
quarter of wheat, as extra profit upon every ton of coals 
he sends to France ? In answer to this question we refer 
to Section -I I. in which it was shewn that the price of a 
commodity is adjusted by an equalisation of demand and 
supply. We have supposed that the English merchant 
sends coals to Fiance and obtains wheat in exchange for 
it ; by this transaction it is evident that the supply of 
foreign wheat in England is increased, and therefore the 
demand for home-grown wheat diminishes ; for similar 
reasons the amount of coal sent to France is increased, 
and consequently the demand for French coal diminishes. 
Now it was shewn in Section II., when the theory of Value 
was explained, that if other things remained unaltered, an 
incieasc in the demand for a commodity causes an increase 
in its price ; and that a reduction in the demand for a 
commodity decreases its price. In other words, the price 
of a commodity is adjusted by equalising the supply with 
the demand. It is evident theicfore that the exchange 
between England and France of coal and wheat affects 
the price of these commodities in both countries. In 
England the price of coal is increased, bec&use the de- 
mand is increased ; and the price of wheat declines, 
because the supply is augmented. The opposite effect is 
produced in France; the price of coal declining, and that 
of wheat increasing. It is now evident that the exchange 
between the two countries will not be made on the same 
terms as were at first agreed upon. There will no longer 
be a difference of J of a quarter of wheat in the exchange 
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power of coal in the two countries ; in England the ex- 
change power of coal will have increased, in France it 
will have diminished ; and finally, if competition is quite 
unchecked, the diffeience in the price of coal and wheat 
in the two countries will only be sufficient to cover the 
cost of carriage from one country to the other, and to 
afford a reasonable lemuneration to the capitalist for the 
risk and trouble which exportation entails. The price of 
a commodity, in so far as there is free competition among 
its producers, depends ultimately upon its cost of produc- 
tion. Cost of carriage is frequently an important element 
in the cost of production of imported commodities. When 
import and export duties are removed, the cost of carnage 
is the principal cause of the difference of price of the same 
commodity in different countries. This is rendered more 
clear if the exchange is supposed to take place between 
two places wheie legislative enactments do not attempt to 
check the free interchange of commodities. For instance, 
Lancashire produces cotton goods, whilst Lincolnshire 
grows a great quantity of wheat. The difference in the 
relative value of wheat and cotton cloth in Lincolnshire 
and Lancashire would be very considerable if these coun- 
ties were prevented from exchanging their commodities 
for those produced in other localities. As it is, however, 
the difference in the price of wheat and cotton in Lanca- 
shire and Lincolnshire can never be greater than suffices to 
cover the expense of conveying these commodities from 
the one coufity to the other. In Fiance, previous to the 
revolution, the protective spirit was so active that wileat 
could not be sent fiom one province to another in that 
country. The consequence was that the greatest variety 
of prices prevailed ; wheat being plentiful and cheap in 
one place, whilst at another, owing to a bad harvest, it 
was very scarce and extremely dear. 

The maimer In which the supply of an exported commodity 
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is equalised with the demand. It is not difficult to trace 
the manner in which the supply of an exported commo- 
dity is equalised to the demand, by an adjustment of the 
price. It has been assumed that an English merchant 
by sending coal to France and obtaining in exchange for 
each ton a quarter of wheat, realises an extremely high 
profit. It therefore follows that the English merchant 
will export as much coal to France as he can; other mer- 
chants will also do the same, m order to participate in the 
exceptionally high profits. In this way the supply of coal 
is very largely increased in France, and m order to be 
able to sell it the exporters are obliged to reduce its price ; 
at the same time, owing to the reduction of the supply of 
coal in England, its price is raised in that country. Hence 
the inducement to export coal is checked in two ways. 
The value of coal is raised in England and depressed 
in France; merchants no longer obtain as much as $ of a 
quarter of wheat more in France than in England; what 
they do obtain in exchange for their coal in France is 
ultimately only sufficient to pay the cost of carriage and 
to recompense them for their risk. 

Reciprocity. A great deal of misapprehension exists 
respecting the advantage which a country obtains from 
foreign trade. It is said by some that there ought to be 
reciprocity of exchange : that, in fact, we should not 
consent to accept anything from a foreign country, unless 
that country will accept some of our manufactured com- 
modities in return. Even the adherents of 6 this theory 
woijiid hardly like to carry it out consistently. We obtain 
large quantities of tea from China, for which the Chinese 
people demand an equivalent value of silver. They do 
not, as a rule, accept our merchandise in return for their 
tea: this may be a great mistake on the part of the 
Chinese, but they are the principal sufferers, and not we. 
The preachers of reciprocity would hardly venture to 
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suggest that we should refuse to allow the importation of 
tea from China until the Chinese will accept our manufac- 
tured goods in exchange for it. 

Vhen there is an exchange between two countries, the 
profit? of each country varies inversely with its demand for 
the imported goods. In the case of the exchange of com- 
modities between two countries, the greatest profit is 
realised by that country whose demand for the imported 
commodity is the less urgent. Thus, in the case of ex- 
change previously investigated, any increase in the de- 
mand for coal in France would cause the English 
importers of coal to obtain more favourable terms of 
exchange ; the value of coal would rise, and the im- 
porters would obtain a larger quantity of goods in ex- 
change for it. This increased value would not however 
be maintained, because it would attract a larger supply ; 
if the value were permanently increased it would denote 
that the cost of production had increased, in consequence 
of the increased demand causing less productive mines to 
be worked. 

It must be borne in mind that the direct benefits of 
foreign trade consist in increasing the productive powers 
of the world, by enabling each country to apply its 
capital and labour to those industries in which they 
will be most efficient. In so far as this is done com- 
modities are produced with the least possible expen- 
diture of capital and labour. On this point Mr Mill says, 
“ There is «nuch misconception in the common notion 
of what commerce does for a country. When comnuerce 
is spoken of as a source of national wealth, the imagi- 
nation fixes itself upon the large fortunes acquired by 
merchants, rather than upon the saving of price to the 
consumers. But the gains of merchants when they 
enjoy no exclusive privilege are no gi eater than the 
profits obtained by the employment of capital in the 
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country itself.... Commerce is virtually a mode of cheap- 
ening production ; and in all such cases the consumer 
is the person ultimately benefited ; the dealer in the end 
is sure to get his profit, whether the buyer obtains much 
or little for his money.” 5 

Besides the economical advantages derived from foreign 
trade it also produces moral and intellectual effects of 
the greatest importance. It brings into contact with each 
other the inhabitants of all the nations of the world ; it 
is the greatest of civilising agencies, and it is the prin- 
cipal guarantee for the maintenance of peace. By keep- 
ing up a constant communication between widely dif- 
ferent nations, it enables each people, by comparing its 
own laws, institutions and manners with those of other 
countries, to profit by the example or to take warning 
by the fate of other nations. Commerce has also taught 
nations that they do not profit by each other’s mis- 
foi tunes, but that each country has a direct interest in 
the welfare and prosperity of every other. 

The strongest case which the opponents of free frade 
have ever made, is the following If a nation engagesin 
foreign trade the commodities which it export^ will rise 
in value, whilst those which it imports will decrease in 
value. This is evident both from a prion reasoning and 
from experience. The exported commodities will become 
dearer because the demand for them is increased ; the im- 
ported commodities become cheaper because their* supply 
is increased. The principal exports of such#a nation as 
America consist in the necessaries of life, such as wheat 
and* other agricultural pioduce, in return for which it re- 
ceives (say the protectionists) articles of luxury, such as 
rare wines and costly lace. Now it is urged that this 
foreign trade must be disadvantageous to the bulk of 
the population, because it increases the price of neces- 
saries, and decreases only the price of luxuries. This 
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argument does not touch the main advantage of foreign 
commerce ; viz. such a division of labour, that each 
country produces those commodities for the manufacture 
of which it has peculiar and natural advantages. The 
result of protection in America is to withdraw a portion 
of her capital and labour from her most productive in- 
dustries, in order to employ them in industries that are 
less productive. The argument cannot moreover be re- 
garded as a fair statement of facts. The United States 
are at present still pursuing a policy of piotection, and 
in no country in the world is the cost of living so heavy. 
Foreign articles, whether necessaries or luxuries, are 
mercilessly taxed ; a fine of as much as ioo and 200 per 
cent, being levied on some of them. Such articles as 
boots, and foreign clothing of all kinds, are subject to 
heavy imposts ; and at the same time the exportation 
of corn and breadstuffs to Europe is carried on on a 
large scale. 

An fexample of the effect of protection In America. Mr 

Wells, the late Special Commissioner of the United 
States Revenue, issued a report in 1870 by no means 
favourable to the opponents of free trade. Mr Wells’s 
views are the more striking because when he received 
the appointment of Commissioner of Revenue he was 
a strong protectionist, and he was led to change his 
opinions on the subject by the facts which came under 
Ins observation duung his official experience. His re- 
port shewed that the tariffs imposed are so heavy as 
to be a most serious burden to the industry ofVthe 
countiy. The following example shews the way in wnich 
these tariffs depress trade. Mr Wells states that “ m 
1869 an enterprising citizen of the North-west visited 
England for the purpose of contracting for an iron vessel 
suitable for the grain trade of the upper lakes. As 
foreign-built ships are not admitted on the American 
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registry, it was proposed to take over the vessel in sec- 
tions, simply to serve as a pattern, and at the same 
time it was intended to import skilled workmen, and to 
establish an iron shipbuilding yard in the vicinity of 
Chicago. But when the duties, varying from 38 to 66 
per cent, on the various articles employed in the con- 
struction of the vessel came to be calculated, they were 
found to amount to so much that the project had to be 
abandoned. Thus Chicago and its neighbourhood are still 
without an iron shipbuilding yard.” The whole population 
is taxed in the partially successful attempt to protect the 
interest of a few hundred American ironmasters. To such 
circumstances as that just narrated the commissioner at- 
tributes the decline in American shipping which has 
caused so much discussion in the States. Mr Wells 
says that in America the cost of living is increasing in 
a greater ratio than the rate of wages and salaries ; and 
he complains, not so much that comforts are curtailed, 
but that the power of saving is diminished. “ The rich 
are becoming richer and the poor poorer.” “ Small accu- 
mulations of capital are stopped.’' It is perhaps not too 
much to assert that nothing but the extraordinary in- 
ternal resources of America have enabled her so far to 
triumph over the self-imposed burdens on her industry. 
The facts just narrated shew that the protectionist 
policy of the United States does not aiise from the 
desire to prevent an increase in the price of the* neces- 
saries of life. The necessity of relying upon foreign 
countries for our supplies of food has forced upon Eng- 
land the adoption of free trade. This necessity does not 
exist in America, and consequently the recognition of the 
advantages of free trade is delayed. The following ex- 
tract from an American paper gives some idea of one 
way in which protection has increased the cost of living 
in the United States. “Taxes on an American when in 
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his clothes — Hat, silk, 60 per cent. ; ribbon, 60 per cent ; 
alpaca lining for brim, 50 cents a pound, and 35 per cent. ; 
leather inside 35 per cent.; muslin lining 7} cents a 
square yard; glue, 20 per cent. Coat — cloth, 55 cents a 
pouncl, and 35 per cent, ad valorem ; silk lining, 60 per 
cent. ; alpaca used therein, 50 cents a pound, and 35 per 
cent, ad valorem ; buttons, if worsted, 20 cents a pound, 
and 35 per cent, ad valorem ; worsted braids, 50 cents a 
pound, and 35 per cent, ad valorem; velvet for collar, 60 
per cent. ; red worsted padding, 50 cents a pound, and 
35 per cent, ad valorem; hemp padding, 40 per cent. 
Pantaloons — cassimere, 50 cents a pound, and 35 per 
cent, ad valorem; cotton used therein, 5 cents a square 
yard ; hemp cloth for facing, 40 per cent. ; metal buttons, 
30 per cent. Vest — silk or satin, 60 per cent. ; linen 
lining, 35 per cent. ; silk buttons, 60 per cent. Braces, 
35 per cent. Under shirt — if silk, 60 per cent.; if worsted, 
50 cents a pound, and 3 5 per cent, ad valorem; if cotton, 
35 per cent. Drawers, the same. Shirts — cotton, 5 cents 
a square yard ; linen for the front, 35 per cent. Buttons, 
35 per cent. Boots — raw hides, 10 per cent. ; tanned 
leather, galfskin, 30 per cent.; if patent leather, 35 per 
cent.; soles, 35 per cent. Neckerchief— if silk, 60 per 
cent. Pocket-hankerchief— if silk, 60 percent.; if linen, 
35 per cent. Kid gloves— 50 per cent. Pocket knife— 35 
per cent. Watch — 25 per cent. Silk watch-chain — 60 
per cerrt.” 

Exports aftd Imports constantly tend to an equality. Mr 

Mill states this tendency thus: “The produce of a country 
exchanges for the produce of other countries at such 
values as are required in order that the whole of her 
exports may exactly pay for the whole of her imports.” 
Or, as he elsewhere expresses it, “the exports and imports 
between two countries must in the aggregate pay for each 
other.” It should here, however, be pointed out that 
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though its imports are by far the most important part of 
a country’s liabilities, yet it may besides have liabilities 
on account of dividends on foreign capital invested in it, 
&c. If there were no regular interchange of commodities 
between, for instance, France and England, the fact that 
French loans to the amount of many millions have been 
subscribed for, and are held in England, would necessitate 
an export either of ordinary merchandise or the precious 
metals from France to England. Hence, over and above 
the exports which France sends to England, equalling in 
value the English imports into France, France must send 
an equivalent for her debts to us. There is another re- 
spect in which one country may be indebted to another ; 
when two countries exchange their respective productions, 
it is evident that the country which undertakes the car- 
riage of the commodities backwards and forwaids must 
receive an equivalent for this service. Speaking roughly, 
England does the carrying trade of the world ; and there- 
fore all nations with whom England tiades are indebted 
to her for the carriage both of their exports and imports. 
Hence England’s imports always exceed her exports, and 
would continue to do so, even if no foreign loans were 
held m England. In order to make this quite clear, we 
will imagine that a farmer living at Cromer wishes to 
exchange £ 20 worth of wheat for ^20 worth of furniture 
belonging to a furniture broker at Norwich. It is ar- 
ranged that the farmer sends his wheat by road from 
Cromer to Norwich, and that his wagons and horses are 
to b^ing back the furniture. In this case we will imagine 
that the carnage of the wheat and the furniture costs the 
farmer £2 He therefore says to the broker, “ I am not 
going to be put to this expense and trouble without getting 
anything in exchange.” Perhaps the broker then offers 
to give him £1 worth more furniture. “It will be all 
right then,’’ he says ; “ you will get ^21 woith of furniture, 
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and you will give me £20 worth of wheat and pay the 
cost of carriage. That way we shall each pay half the 
cost of carriage.” But the farmer may say, “ No ; by the 
ti&e my wheat reaches you it has cost me £21 , you 
ougfft therefore to give me £21 woith of furniture and 
deliver it to me at your own expense.” If the farmer is 
a hard bargainer he will succeed in making good this 
demand ; and he will obtain £22 worth of furniture in 
exchange for his £20 worth of wheat. That is to say his 
imports will exceed his exports by 10 per cent. In the 
same way a country which performs the carrying tiade 
of exports and imports, will be indemnified for this service 
by receiving imports of a greater value than the exports 
which she gives in exchange. The impoits of England, 
have in some years exceeded her exports by ^100,000,000. 
The average excess of the value of our imports over our 
exports for the six years ending with 1874 was over 
^56,000,000. This excess must be regarded partly as the 
liquidation of cost of carriage, and paitly as the intei est 
due to the English holders of foieign securities. The 
point, therefore, at which the foreign trade of a country 
reaches equilibrium, is not that at which the exports and 
imports are equal, but that at which the exports, what- 
ever these consist of, suffice to discharge all its liabilities. 
The presence of counteracting circumstances does not, 
however, falsify the proposition originally laid down, that 
the exports and impoits of a country tend to an equality. 
The following example will shew the manner in which 
this tendency is exerted. Let it be supposed tha., the 
whole foreign trade of England is earned on with France* 
and that in a given year the exports of England to France 
are considerably exceeded by the imports to England from 
France. In such a case as this England will be, as it 
were, in debt to France, and this debt will have to be 
defrayed by an export of money from England to France ; 
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the supply of money will in this way be increased in 
France and decreased in England. Now it was shewn in 
Chapter IV., Section II., that the value of money is regu- 
lated in the same way as the value of other commodities ; 
viz. by an equalisation of the demand with the supply. 
In France, therefore, owing to the importation of specie, 
the value of money will decline and prices will rise ; whilst 
in England, owing to the exportation of specie, the value 
of money will increase and prices will decline. We will 
now trace the effect of the alteration in the value of money 
upon the two countries. The high prices realised in 
France will attract an increased exportation of commo- 
dities to that country from England. English merchants 
will prefer selling their commodities in France to selling 
them in England, because they will obtain a higher price 
in the former country than in the latter. For the same 
reasons, French merchants will prefer selling their goods 
in their own country to exporting them to England. In 
this way the exports of England to France will be in- 
creased, whilst her imports from France are diminished, 
and the position of equality between her exports and im- 
ports is restored. It may perhaps be objected to this 
statement that the exports of England to China are always 
greatly exceeded by our imports from China. The Chinese 
impede the importation of our merchandise, and demand 
silver in exchange for their exports. But it may be pointed 
out that we do not export gold and silver coin to* China, 
but bullion, which is exported as an ordinary article of 
commerce ; our large annual export of silver to China 
does not therefore directly affect the prices of commo- 
dities in this country, because it does not reduce the cur- 
rency. The outpouring of bullion to the East has pro- 
bably been very influential in checking the decline in the 
value of gold which it was predicted the vast discoveries 
in Australia and California would produce. 
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The meaning explained of such expressions as “ balance 
of trade/* “unfavourable exchange.” In the days of the 
mercantile system it was thought a serious calamity to a 
country if a part of its exports consisted of coin or 
bullion. A country was in fact considered to have suffered 
a loss, from foreign trade, exactly equivalent to the value 
of the coin or bullion she exported. When a part of a 
nation’s imports had to be paid for in gold or silver “ the 
balance of trade ” was said to be against that nation, and 
the exchange which she had effected was termed “ un- 
favourable.” The experience of the present century has 
exposed the fallacy and confusion of thought of such 
reasoning. Gold is now exported from the countries which 
produce it as an ordinary article of commerce ; and the 
rapidity of the growth and the prosperity of Australia 
and California are notorious, and have been propor- 
tionate to the degree in which they have parted with 
their gold in exchange for the commodities produced by 
other countries. To consider that a country loses an 
amount exactly equivalent to the quantity of gold and 
silver she exports, is the same as thinking that every one 
who buys a penny roll loses a pennyworth by the trans- 
action. 

The following chapter on Credit will explain the manner 
in which foreign exchanges are conducted, without in- 
volving a constant export and import of the precious 
metals* 


Questions on Chapter I. On Foreign Commerce . 

1. What is the great advantage derived from foreign 
trade ? 

2. Give examples of this advantage. 
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3. What is meant by Protection, and how do protec- 
tionists justify their interference with foreign commerce ? 

4. What would follow if protection were withdrawn 
from those industries which could not survive foreign 
competition ? 

5. When a native industry would cease to exist unless 
it were protected from foreign competition, is loss or gain 
inflicted on the nation at large by protecting it? 

6. What large class does the protectionist quite overlook ? 

7. Describe the effect produced on wages by the cheap- 
ening of any of the necessaries of life. 

8. What effect is produced on the accumulation of 
capital by decreasing cost of production ? 

9. Apply the arguments of protectionists to the intro- 
duction of railway travelling. 

10. Give a summary of the arguments contained in 
the Candlemakers’ petition. 

11. Under what conditions will an exchange of com- 
modities be advantageous to both countries effecting such 
an exchange? 

12. What must be the minimum difference in the re- 
lative value of the commodities exchanged ? t 

13. When the difference exceeds this minimum, how 
are the teims of the exchange determined? 

14. How does foreign commerce affect the prices of 
exports and imports ? 

15. If foreign commerce were quite unchecked, what 
circumstances would still cause the pi ices oF some com- 
modities to be different in different countries ? 

i(). To what excess was the protective spirit carried 
in France before the revolution ? 

17. Shew the manner in which the demand and sup- 
ply of a foreign commodity are equalised. 

18. What is “ reciprocity”? Give an illustration of 
its impracticability in certain cases. 
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19. What determines the amount of profit realised by 
each of two countries effecting an exchange of commo- 
dities? 

20. Who reaps the principal advantage from foreign 
traded 

21. What is the strongest case which has ever been 
put forward by protectionists ? 

22. What main advantage of free trade does this 
argument disregard ? 

23. Is this argument supported by facts? 

24. Shew, by an example, the manner in which pro- 
tective tariffs depress industry. 

25. What effect is produced on the whole population 
of the United States by the increasing cost of living? 
Quote the authority for these statements. 

26. What is probably the reason why England has re- 
cognised the advantages of free trade before America ? 

27. Describe the tendency constantly in operation to 
produce an equality between the exports and imports of 
a country ; and mention some of the circumstances which 
counteract this tendency. 

28. Compare the effect of an export of coin with that 
of an export of bullion. 

29. What is meant by “ balance of trade” and “un- 
favourable exchange”? 

30. Illustrate the absurdity of supposing that a country 
loses ai* amount exactly equal to the quantity of gold and 
silver she exports. 


1. In England there are taxes on tea, tobacco, and 
other imports ; are these in any sense protective? 

2. If there were in a village a one-armed cobbler, 
who made boots rather worse and much dearer than they 
could be made elsewhere, and if the authorities of the 
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village, in order to encourage native industry, levied a tax 
on all boots not made by him, would not this be in ac- 
cordance with protectionist principles? Explain the con- 
sequences to the general well-being of the village. 

3. Where in America should you say the free-trade 
party was the strongest, in the corn-growing states of the 
West, or in the manufacturing districts? And give your 
reasons. 

4 Why is agriculture more profitable than manufac- 
tures in such a country as Australia? 

5. Trace out the results that would ensue if a country 
possessing rich gold fields were entirely debarred from 
purchasing the products of other countries. 

Chapter 1 1 . Credit and its Influence on Prices . 

Definition of Credit. Credit is a power to bonow. If 
the credit of an individual is good, it is because there is 
general confidence in his ability to pay, and therefore he 
can boirow at a low rate of interest. If the credit of an 
individual is bad, he is not able to borrow except at a high 
rate of interest, because his ability to pay is doubted. The 
credit of different people in the same age and country 
can be accurately measured by the rate of interest which 
they pay for borrowing. When it is said in the City 
article of the Tunes that the rate of interest is “2f for 
the best three months’ bills,” it means that 2f per cent, 
per annum is paid for a loan by those in whoee ability to 
pay there is perfect confidence ; a higher rate of interest 
is paid at the same time by those whose ability to pay is 
less undoubted. This remark does not apply unreservedly 
to the credit of nations. “Ability to pay” of course pro- 
duces its effect upon the credit of nations as well as upon 
that of individuals. The credit of Turkey and Spain is 
exceedingly bad. Turkish bonds for many yeais pai4 
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nearly 12 per cent. ; in the autumn of 1875 the govern- 
ment of Turkey announced its bankruptcy by telling its 
creditors that only half the interest due to them would be 
paid in gold, and even this half has not been forthcoming ; 
some descriptions of Turkish stock aie now at a price, 
which, if they pay at all, will pay 30 per cent , and Spanish 
bonds pay about 16 per cent., whilst English funds pay 
only per cent. But there is frequently a great differ- 
ence between the rate of interest prevailing in two coun- 
tries which does not indicate a coiresponding difference 
in their ability to pay. It has previously been explained 
that the rate of interest is not only affected by the security 
of property and the amount of risk incurred by the lender, 
but also by the position of the margin of cultivation. 
Hence it is not fair to infer that the ciedit of England is 
twice as good as that of America because an English 
government stock pays 3 per cent whilst American 
government stock is issued at 6 per cent. A great part 
of this difference is accounted for by the different position 
of the margin of cultivation in the two countries. In 
England money can be borrowed on a mortgage, that is 
where lai^d is given as a security, at 4^ per cent., whilst 
in America money cannot be raised on a mortgage for 
less than 7 per cent. The credit of a nation cannot there- 
fore be accurately measured by the rate of interest which 
it pays for loans. Although confidence in a country’s 
“Ability to pay” always produces its effect on the rate of 
interest, yet different rates of interest prevail in different 
countries whose financial prospects aie equally sound, 
owing to the different position, in the scale of productive- 
ness, of the margin of cultivation 

The expression “ Credit is Capital” is meaningless. It 
is sometimes asserted that “credit is capital.” A little 
consideration of the meaning of words shews that this 
expression is nonsensical. Credit has already been de- 
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fined as “the power to borrow,” and it has frequently 
been explained that capital is that part of wealth which 
is set aside to assist future production; it supports tjie 
labourers and furnishes the tools, materials, and shelter 
that their work requires. Now it is evident that a 
power to borrow can do none of these things. Credit „ 
will not feed and clothe labourers, nor can it furnish 
the implements of their industry. The power to bor- 
row, if exerted, will procure capital, just as muscular 
strength will, if exerted, enable a man to carry a sack 
of wheat ; but it is as foolish to say that credit is capital 
as it would be to say that a man’s strength is a sack 
of wheat. 

Banks. The real service which credit performs is that 
it enables an increased quantity of the wealth of a country 
to be used productively as capital. It encourages the 
productive employment of wealth. Scarcely any one, 
for instance, retains a considerable sum of money in 
his own keeping ; people keep just sufficient money to 
pay their daily personal expenses ; all their money above 
this amount is generally deposited in a bank, and is 
there used for productive purposes. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that Mr A. has an income of £1000. He deposits 
the whole of his yearly income in a bank, drawing it out 
in small sums as occasion requires. In the meantime the 
banker is employing a considerable part of this deposit 
as capital, experience having shewn that a baifk need 
never keep in the form of money more than ^one-third of 
the^ums deposited with it. Mr A . himself ■would never 
have been able to employ any part of his income as 
capital, but the banker, by accumulating a large quantity 
of these small capitals, is able, with advantage to all 
concerned, to employ two-thirds of the total amount 
deposited with him to assist the future production of 
wealth. Depositors in a bank in reality lend their money 
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to the banker, on the condition that they shall be able to 
withdraw the whole or any part of their deposits at any 
tiyie. In some banks depositors receive interest on their 
deposits, if they have been left in the bank more than a 
certain time. In most cases, however, the banker is con- 
sidered to make a sufficient return to the depositors by 
taking charge of their money, and by allowing them to 
withdraw any part, or the whole of it, at a moment’s 
notice. It is evident that a bank could not exist unless 
the credit of the banker was good. People would not 
place their wealth at the disposal of a man unless they 
had confidence in his honesty and m his ability to 
pay. 

Joint-stock Companies. Another way in which credit 
enables an increased amount of the wealth that is saved 
to be employed productively, is by means of joint-stock 
companies. Such an undertaking as a railroad requires 
for its construction an amount of capital such as scarcely 
any private individual could supply. The necessary capi- 
tal is therefore subscribed by thousands of individuals. 
The required amount is determined by the promoters of 
the conapany ; it may be assumed that this amount is 
^1,000,006 ; it is accordingly arranged to raise this sum 
in 20,000 shaies of £ 50 each. Any individual, therefore, 
who has saved £50, and who buys one of these shares, 
becomes what is called a shareholder in the railway ; 
he is if! fact a partner in a great commercial enterprise ; 
this small Capital of £50 is employed in assisting the 
future production of wealth, whereas if there had beep no 
such things as joint-stock companies, it would probably 
have been consumed unproductively. It is evident that 
the success of a joint-stock company depends upon the 
credit of its promoters and directors. They have fre- 
quently not deserved the confidence reposed in their 
honesty, but this has nothing to do with the present sub- 
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ject. If their credit had not been believed to be good 
the companies could never have been started. 

From these illustrations it is perceived that the capital 
of the country is practically augmented by the meiyis of 
credit, because it offers great facility for the productive 
employment of wealth. But besides those just described 
there are forms of credit performing other functions, 
which very materially facilitate the exchange of wealth, 
and which produce a very great influence on the prices of 
commodities. The forms of credit to which we refer 
are bills of exchange, bank notes, cheques, and book 
credits. 

Bills of Exchange. It was said in the preceding chapter 
that foreign commeice did not involve a constant ex- 
change of gold and silver money between the two countries 
trading with each other. It is evident that if the English 
merchants who purchase French goods had to send the 
price of these goods in money to France, great incon- 
venience and lisk would be incurred. The necessity of 
the constant transit of gold and silver money is obviated 
in the following way. Let it be supposed that an English 
merchant A . sells £1000 worth of coal to th^ French 
merchant B and that a Fiench merchant C. sells 
£1000 worth of wheat to the English merchant D. If 
there were no such things as bills of exchange, the result 
of these transactions would be a transit of £ 1000 in 
money fiom B. (in France) to A (in England), and also a 
similar transit of £1000 in money fiom D. fin England) 
to C. (in France). Now it is evident that the same re- 
sult could be attained without any transit of money at 
all, if A ., the English seller, received £1000 fiom I)., the 
English buyer, and C, the French seller, received £1000 
from /?., the French buyer. This lesult is effected in the 
following way. B., the French merchant, sends to A a 
written piomise to pay him the ,£1000, and D , the English 
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merchant, sends a similar promise to pay £1000 to C . 
These written promises are called bills of exchange. A. 
has a bill for £1000 drawn on France, and C. has a bill 
for £1000 drawn on Kngland. If they exchange these 
bills both debts will be discharged. 

Bill discounting. Merchants do not usually effect these 
exchanges themselves , they are generally undertaken by 
a third class of individuals, called bill brokers or bill dis- 
counters. These persons undertake to buy the bills 
drawn on different countries. In the case just described, 
A. and C. would not exchange then bills ; A. w r ould sell his 
to a bill discounter in London, paying him a small sum 
as commission ; and C. would sell his to a bill discounter 
in Pans. Thus a London bill discounter might collect 
£ 1,000,000 worth of bills drawn on France, whilst a 
French bill discounter might collect ,£1,000,000 worth of 
bills drawn on England. They would then proceed to 
exchange the bills. The transit of money is as entirely 
dispensed with as if baiter were the recognised medium 
of exchange between the two countries 

Bills of Exchange perform many of the functions of Money. 

and they therefore produce an effect on General Prices. 

c 

Bills of exchange are very laigcly used in domestic as 
well as in foreign commerce. It is very unusual for one 
merchant to pay another in money , the debt is usually 
discharged by means of a bill of exchange ; that is, a 
written promise to pay at the end of a certain time. A 
three months’ bill is a promise to pay at the end of thiee 
months, and so on. Now this bill, up to the time when 
it falls due, performs many of the functions of money. 
The person who receives it perhaps wants to make a pur- 
chase himself : we will suppose that the bill is for £1000, 
and that its present owner, A , has received it from B. 
A. now wants to purchase £1000 worth of goods of D . ; 
he obtains the goods and gives to D. the same bill for 
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^iooo which A. had received from B . ; at the same time 

A. endorses the bill (that is, he writes his name on the 
back of it) as a token that he will himself pay D. should 

B. fail to do so. In a similar way the bill may be use<f to 
make any number of purchases up to the time it falls due. 
Every time it changes hands it receives a fresh endorse- 
ment , so that at the time when it falls due the back of a 
bill is sometimes completely covered with endorsements. 
It is evident that in such a case as this a bill performs for 
a time the functions of money. Up to the time that it 
falls due it has the pui chasing power of gold and silver 
coin. Now it has previously been explained that any 
circumstance which increases the amount of money cir- 
culating in a country will, if other things remain un- 
changed, increase the prices of commodities. The value 
(or exchange power) of any commodity is determined by 
an equalisation of supply and demand. If the supply is 
increased, the value declines in such a degree as to 
equalise the demand with the augmented supply. This 
is true of money as of other commodities ; therefore when 
the supply of money in a country is increased, if other 
things lemam the same, the value of money will decline, 
its exchange power will dimmish, and prices will r.se. 
It is now easy to trace the influence of bills of exchange 
on prices. It has just been explained that a bill of ex- 
change is, up to the time when it falls due, a substitute 
for money ; the employment of bills of exchange, there- 
fore, produces the same effect upon prices as if a cor- 
responding addition had been made to the gold and silver 
currency. If all the business now transacted by means 
of bills of exchange had to be carried on with cash pay- 
ments, one of two things must happen. Either a cor- 
lesponding amount of money must be added to the 
currency, or general prices would decline. The use of 
bills of exchange has therefore either caused an increase 
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in general prices, or it has prevented general prices from 
declining. 

Bank Notes. The same effect is produced on prices by 
other forms of credit beside bills of exchange. An issue 
of bank notes produces the same effect upon prices as an 
increase in the quantity of gold and silver coin. A bank 
note is simply a promise to pay ; and the chief diffeience 
between a bank note and a bill of exchange is that the 
former is payable at any time on demand, whilst the 
latter is payable at some particular time specified on the 
bill. It is well known how useful a substitute for money 
bank notes provide ; their form and portability render 
them particularly convenient instruments of credit. A 
Bank of England note is a legal tender, and is in this king- 
dom accepted as readily as gold. The notes of provincial 
and private banks are not legal tender, but they are 
accepted with the greatest confidence by those who 
repose trust in the credit of the bankers who issue the 
notes. A Bank of England note has the same purchas- 
ing power as gold because the Bank of England is com- 
pelled by law to give gold in exchange for its notes 
whenever such an exchange is demanded ; and every one 
has perfect confidence in the solvency of the bank. All 
other banks are compelled by law to give either gold 
or Bank of England notes in exchange for their own 
notes. But this regulation does not compel even the most 
prudently managed banks to keep an equivalent in com 
for all the nol;es they issue. It has been found that no 
bank need keep in cash more than a sum equal to one- 
third of its issue of notes. For instance, the bank-ndte 
circulation of Great Britain is about ^30,000,000. It may 
be estimated that the various banks retain in specie 
^10,000,000, the remaining ^20,000,000 is therefore per- 
manently added to the currency. If these ^30,000,000 
of notes were withdrawn, either general prices would fall 
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or ^20,000,000 in gold would have to be added to the 
currency. It is evident that no effect is produced on 
prices by an issue of bank notes if a corresponding 
amount of specie is at the same time withdrawn from dir- 
culation ; because by such a transaction the currency is 
neither increased nor diminished. If, however, the issue 
of bank notes is increased without a corresponding with- 
drawal of specie, general prices will either rise or be pre- 
vented from falling. 

Cheques A cheque is a written order to a banker to 
pay a certain person a sum of money. If all cheques 
were immediately cashed by the person to whom they are 
payable they would produce no effect on prices. But in 
nearly all cases the cheque is not cashed, but is paid in 
by the person who receives it to his own bankers. Now 
let us trace the effect of this on the prices of commodities. 
Mr A. banks with the London and Westminster Bank, he 
gives a cheque for £\oo to Mr who banks with the 
Imperial Bank. This cheque is a wiitten order to the 
directors of the London and Westminster Bank to pay 
^ioo to Mr B. Mr />. does not take this cheque to the 
London and Westminster Bank to get it cashed, but he 
pays it in to his account at the Imperial Bank. In the 
course of the same day Mr C., who banks with the Impe- 
rial Bank, gives a cheque for ^ioo to Mr D. y who banks 
with the London and Westminster Bank, and Mr D. 
pays in the cheque to his account. At the erd of the 
day the Imperial Bank has a cheque for ^oo drawn on 
the London and Westminster Bank, and the London 
and Westminster Bank has a cheque for ^ioo drawn on 
the Imperial Bank. These banks therefore exchange 
the cheques, and the transit of specie from one bank to 
another is entirely dispensed with. 

The Clearing-house. An exchange of cheques drawn on 
the different banks takes place daily in London at the 
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Clearing-house. To this place the bankers send all the 
cheques which have been paid in to their banks during 
the day, and exchange them for cheques of a correspond- 
ing value drawn on their own banks. In this way 
£2, oc*>, 000,000 of cheques are annually exchanged, whilst 
to effect this exchange no specie whatever is required. 
Formerly after the exchange of cheques all diffeiences 
were settled by cash payments ; but this custom is now 
discontinued and the differences arc settled by a transfer 
of sums from the account of one bank to that of another 
at the Bank of England. If, for instance, the London and 
Westminster Bank holds £100,000 of cheques drawn on 
the London and County Bank, while the London and 
County holds £ 1 10,000 of cheques drawn on the London 
and Westminster, the difference between them would 
formerly have been settled by a cash payment of £ 10,000 , 
by the London and Westminster Bank to the London and 
County Bank. Now, however, as all banks keep accounts 
at the Bank of England, the difference is settled in the 
books of the Bank of England by crediting the London 
and County Bank with £10,000, and debiting the London 
and Westminster Bank with a similar sum. 

It is evident that by the use of cheques and by the 
operations of the clearing-house the circulation of the 
country is virtually increased by £2,000,000,000 ; that 
is to say, that an amount of buying and selling repre- 
sented ty £2,000,000,000 takes place annually, by means 
of cheques, without the exchange of a single farthing 
of money. Hence if the same amount of buying and 
selling went on, and cheques, or some equivalent form 
of credit, ceased to be used, the value of money would 
rise and general prices would decline ; because gold 
and silver coin would be required in a great number 
of transactions which are now carried on by means of 
cheques. 


7—2 
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Book Credit*. Book credits can be readily explained. 
Suppose that an ironmonger A. buys £50 worth of coals 
from a coal-merchant B ., and that B. buys £50 worth 
of ironmongery from A. Instead of exchanging bills “of 
exchange or cheques for £ 50 , A . debits B. with £$o in 
his ledger, and B. does the same to A. Seeing, then, that 
each owes the other ^50, they agree to cancel each other’s 
debt, and the use of money is thus dispensed with. 

Credit Influences Prices, and not the particular form 
which Credit assumes. In describing these different forms 
of credit it should be borne in mind that it is credit which 
influences pi ices, and not the particular form credit may 
assume. A bank note, a cheque, or a bill of exchange, is 
not credit, it is simply a declaration of the existence of 
credit. Every form of credit which dispenses with the 
use of money produces an effect on prices. 

The purchasing power conferred by Credit. But there is 
another way in which the employment of credit produces 
temporarily very great influence on prices. Credit very 
greatly increases the purchasing power of every one who 
employs it. If all commodities were bought and sold for 
money, trade would be very seriously contracted. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a cotton- spinner desiredf to make 
a large purchase of raw cotton. He might be aware that 
his supply of ready money was not sufficient to effect the 
purchase: he therefore gives a bill of exchange to the 
producer of the cotton, payable at the end of throe or six 
months ; if at the end of that time he is rtill unable to 
pay, he will be able, if his credit is good, to renew the bill 
on*paying a certain percentage. It is no doubt true the 
purchasing power conferred by credit may be abused by 
people incurring liabilities which it is highly improbable 
they will ever be able to meet ; but without credit, specu- 
lation would be nearly impossible, and consequently the 
number of purchases would be greatly reduced. Since 
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therefore credit enables a great many purchases to be 
made which never could take place if the payments had 
to be made with ready money, it is evident that credit 
produces an increased demand for commodities. It has 
frequently been proved that any circumstance which in- 
creases the demand for commodities tends to increase their 
price. Hence credit, by increasing the purchasing power 
of individuals, tends to increase the prices of commodities. 

Credit produces the greatest Effect en the Price of those 
Commodities the Supply of which is limited. It is true that 
the price of those commodities the supply of which can be 
increased tends always to approximate to the cost of pro- 
duction ; but speculative purchases are made with the great- 
est frequency in those commodities the supply of which is, 
from exceptional circumstances, expected to be curtailed. 
In such cases the price of the commodity is regulated in 
the same way as the prices of those commodities the sup- 
ply of which is absolutely limited. Thus, on the eve of the 
Russian war in 1854, it was known that during the war 
the importations from Russia Crf tallow, hemp, etc. would 
be stopped. Large speculative purchases of these com- 
modities were therefore made with a view to the rise in 
price wffich would be occasioned by the reduced supply. 
Every one of these speculative purchases tended of course 
to raise the price of Russian goods. In the year 1869 
large speculative purchases of corn were made by several 
cornfacjors, because owing to the cold and wet weather 
in May ant^ June it was thought that there would be 
a bad harvest, and that consequently corn would be dear. 
These speculative purchases tended to raise the pnctf of 
corn ; and had the expectation of the speculators been 
fulfilled they would have realised large fortunes. Let us 
see, however, what really took place. These factors gave 
bills of exchange for the corn they purchased, expecting, 
no doubt, that by the time the bills became due, they 
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would have sold the corn again at a higher price, or that 
they would be able to renew the bills in hopes of realising 
yet larger gains. But although the wheat crop in England 
was very bad, theie was an exceptionally large yield*in 
America ; the price of wheat in America was extremely 
low, and America immediately began exporting large 
quantities of wheat to England ; these circumstances 
caused the price of corn steadily to decline. Several of 
the speculators were unable to meet their engagements, 
and many large failures ensued. 

A Commercial Panic. If credit can be easily obtained it 
is difficult to say how great its influence may be on prices. 
When, however, in consequence of credit having been 
given too freely, prices become unduly raised above cost 
of production, the expectations of speculators are not ful- 
filled, and a large number of merchants are unable to 
redeem their bills ; a commercial panic takes place, and 
credit is for a time almost entirely suspended. A crisis 
of this kind always involves many merchants in ruin, for 
they are unable, owing to the suspension of credit, to renew 
their bills. In consequence of the panic, traders will not 
accept bills of exchange; bank notes and gold become 
for a time in great demand ; prices therefore rapidly fall, 
possibly as much below the cost of production as they 
were previously above it. Hence it is seen that when the 
purchasing power of credit is abused, and prices are forced 
up far beyond their natural rate, a commercial r pamc is 
very likely to ensue, during whrch credit wij^ be as diffi- 
cult to obtain as it was before carelessly granted. 

Phe Bank Charter Act of 1844. In order to prevent the 
abuse of credit, and, it was thought, to ensure the com- 
munity against the great loss and inconvenience of com- 
mercial panics, the Bank Charter Act of 1844 was passed. 
The promoters of this Act evidently thought that bank 
notes were the most important of all the instruments of 
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credit, and that it was by their means that the purchasing 
power of speculators was increased. The Act accord- 
ingly was devised with the view of restricting the circula- 
tion of notes. The framers of the Act considered that 
eveiy bank ought to have an equivalent either in bullion 
or in property for its issue of notes. Thus the funds, and 
other property possessed by the bank of England, were 
estimated to be worth ,£14,000,000. The Act therefore 
decreed that if the note circulation of the Bank of 
England exceeded ;£ 14,000,000, the Governors of the 
Bank should be compelled to keep an equivalent to the 
excess, either in coin or bullion. Thus if the note circu- 
lation of the Bank of England is ,£15,000,000, the Gover- 
nors of the Bank are obliged to retain in their coffers 
,£1,000,000 of gold. The Bank Charter Act also prevented 
other banks from inci easing their issue of notes, and 
provided that no bank established after the passing of the 
Act should be allowed to issue notes. Now it is a curious 
fact that for the last fifty years commercial panics have 
taken place at regular intervals with startling punctuality. 
They have occurred about every nine years ; and though 
the Bank Charter Act was devised with the express pur- 
pose of^ireventing panics, they have not since the passing 
of the Act deviated from then* regulanty. The Act was 
passed in 1844; and panics have occurred in 1848, 1 857, 
and in 1866. In so far, then, as the Act was intended 
to prqyent commercial panics it must be considered a 
failure ; the causes of which may now be traced. During 
the time of prosperous trade and good credit the pur- 
chasing power of merchants and speculators is ifl no 
degree restricted by the operation of the Bank Charter 
Act. The large speculative purchases which tend so 
powerfully to raise prices are not made by means of bank 
notes, but by bills of exchange. Bank notes are as diffi- 
cult to get as money, because they can at any moment 
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be changed for money. Hence during times of commer- 
cial security and tranquillity the Act is inoperative; it 
remains to be seen what its effect is during the panics, 
which it is powerless to prevent. During a panic there is 
a general desire to discount bills, money is at a premium ; 
every one who owns bills of exchange is desirous of 
changing them for money, on account of the insecurity 
which prevails. Hence during a panic the Bank is urged 
to discount an unusually large number ©f bills, and the 
rate of discount rapidly rises. Now the Bank Charter 
Act effectually restricts the amount of accommodation 
the Bank is able to give, for it provides that the Bank 
shall purchase an equivalent in bullion for all notes which 
it issues over a certain amount. When therefore this sum 
is reached the issue of notes is stopped, because it would 
be no longer piofitable to the Bank to continue it. Hence 
the rate of discount is still further augmented because the 
supply of credit is aitificially restricted. No other instru- 
ment of credit is able at such a crisis to produce the same 
effect as bank notes ; people will not accept bills of ex- 
change because the public confidence is disturbed, and 
a general feeling of insecurity prevails. Bank of England 
notes are, on the contrary, as readily accepted *as gold, 
because they can always be exchanged for gold on demand 
at the Bank. It is therefore seen that the Bank Charter 
Act does not prevent reckless speculation and an undue 
extension of credit during periods of commercial tran- 
quillity ; and when public confidence is shaken and a 
commercial panic takes place, the Act absolutely limits 
the amount of accommodation the Bank can afford. This 
fact has been so far recognised by legislators and the 
Bank authorities, that the Act has been temporarily sus- 
pended during each of the three panics that have occurred 
since the passing of the Act. On every occasion after 
the suspension of the Act the rate of discount has rapidly 
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subsided ; the suspension of the Act served in a great 
measure to allay the excitement which prevailed, because 
it was thought that after the suspension there would be no 
scarcity of money. In 1857 and in 1866 about ,£1,000,000 
extra^notes were issued by the Bank ; nearly all of these 
were returned to the Bank in a few days, and the cur- 
rency gradually returned to its normal condition. The 
uncertainty whether the Act will be suspended or not, 
adds another element of excitement to the general frenzy 
that prevails dunng a panic. The merchants and specu- 
lators know that the Act will probably be temporarily 
suspended during the panic, but the exact day and hour 
of the suspension are of course unknowm. The time at 
which this takes place may make all the difference to a 
speculator between solvency and min. 

The Suspension of the Act protects solvent Merchants, with- 
out sparing those who have speculated rashly. 1 1 is, however, 
to be observed that the suspension of the Act does not 
retard the luin of those who speculate rashly, and who 
are really insolvent ; the directors of the Bank, in then* 
own interest, take care to discount only good bills, and 
they are more cautious in this lcspect during a panic than 
they are # at any other time. The suspension of the Act 
saves those from failure who are really solvent and 
wealthy, but who conduct their business on the justifiable 
expectation that they will be able to renew and discount 
bills : tj^e sudden contraction of credit which accompanies 
a panic ofteij involves such persons in ruin thiough no 
fault of their own. Although the Bank Charter Act has 
been powerless to prevent panics, and although it appears 
occasionally to aggravate their intensity, there is a service 
rendered by this Act which goes far to outweigh any 
inconveniences it may temporarily produce. Bank of 
England notes are in this country legal tender ; that is 
to say, that all debts may be legally discharged in Bank 
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of England notes. A creditor can legally claim to be 
paid either in coin or in Bank of England notes ; he is 
not compelled to accept the notes of any other bank. 
The Bank of England is bound by law to give gold, fen 
demand, in exchange for its own notes : and the Bank 
Charter Act gives an absolute guarantee to the public 
that the Bank shall always be able to fulfil this condition. 
By the regulations of this Act, after the Bank has issued 
^14,000,000 of notes, it can issue no more without plac- 
ing m the coffers of the, bank an amount of coin or 
bullion conesponding in value to the sum which the note 
rcpiescnts. The Act thcrefoie ensures that there shall 
be no inflation of the currency through an excessive 
issue of Bank of England notes, and in this way it pro- 
vides a guarantee for the convertibility of the notes of 
the Bank. The whole of the credit system of this country 
centies in the Bank of England. Every country banker 
keeps an account with a London banker, and all the 
London bankers keep accounts at the Bank of England. 
The importance, therefore, of giving a legal guarantee 
for the convertibility of Bank of England notes can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Convertible and Inconvertible Paper Currency*' It has 

frequently been stated that in this country bank notes 
can always be exchanged for gold. It is the law of the 
country that a pnvate bank should always give gold or 
Bank of England notes, on demand, in exchange for its 
own notes , and that the Bank of England should always 
give gold, on demand, in exchange for its notes. This 
regulation makes ours what is called a “convertible paper 
currency that is to say, it can be exchanged at anytime 
for gold. In some other countries, America and Italy for 
instance, there is an “inconvertible paper currency;” 
that is to say, the notes are not convertible into money 
on demand. No injustice is done to any one by an issue 
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of inconvertible notes if they are not made legal tender, 
because then no one need accept them who would lather 
be paid in gold. There are, however, always many 
dangers connected with the use of inconvertible notes. 
They is, practically, no limit to their issue, and such 
enormous sums may be by their means added to the 
currency as seriously to disturb the finances of the 
country, and to undermine the credit of the Government. 
The extraordinarily large issue of these inconvertible 
notes in America during the war caused a dispanty in 
value between the gold and the notes, because it was 
not confidently believed that the Government would be 
able to redeem the notes. Gold was at a premium, and 
the notes, or green-backs as they are called, were at 
a discount. This disparity, though it has gieatly di- 
minished, still continues. Once during the civil war 
^100 in gold exchanged for £1 80 in notes. In Jan 1870 
^100 in gold exchanged for ^120 of notes, and 111 July 
1871 ^100 in gold exchanged for ,£112 of notes ; and it 
still remains at about this figure (1876). The large issue 
of these notes in America has had a very gieat influence 
in raising prices in that countiy. The loss of credit sus- 
tained fcy the American Government by too large an 
issue of inconvertible notes has produced a disparity m 
value between gold and green-backs, and this circum- 
stance has brought into existence a class of speculators 
whose operations arc most detrimental to the interests of 
legitimate industry. These people speculate in gold, 
that is, they^reat gold as an ordinal y article of commerce, 
buying up large quantities of it in hopes of increasing its 
value. 

The Gold Ring of New York. The speculations of the 
Gold Ring of New York became famous all over the 
world in the autumn of 1869. The members of the Gold 
Ring conspired together to buy up all the gold in the 

7-6 
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country, and all the gold cheques. (The latter are in- 
struments of credit in the form of cheques, and payable 
in gold coin, not in green-backs.) These large purchases 
of gold began to produce effect in September 1869, whfcn 
the members of the Ring held nearly all the gold in 
New York ; the amount owed to them being estimated 
at 100,000,000 dollars. As the gold owing to them was 
paid in, they stored it away, and the value of gold began 
rapidly to advance. The gold speculators thought that 
they would be able to force up the value of gold joo per 
cent. The only thing which they feared would mar their 
designs was a sale of gold by the Government. Against 
this contingency they endeavoured in vam to protect 
themselves; they therefore were obliged to be content 
with the hope that they would raise the price of gold so 
quickly, that there would not be time for the Government 
to suspect the plot. Their expectations were very nearly 
realised. In one morning before 12 o’clock the value of 
gold rose from 130 to 160. At 12 o’clock the Secretary of 
the Treasury ordered a sale c r four millions of Govern- 
ment gold; the plot of the Ring was frustrated, and in 
eight minutes the value of gold fell 12J per cent. At 12 
o’clock it was at 160, and at eight minutes past fi it was 
at 140; in nineteen minutes more the premium was only 
133 .—{Fraser’s Magazine , Jan. 1870.) It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon the injury inflicted upon legitimate 
industry by the possibility of such occurrences as that 
just described. It casts a hazardous uncertainty over the 
transactions of eveiy merchant : and all Business par- 
takes more or less of the nature of gambling. 

The Influence of Credit on General Prices Is beneficial. 
Where credit is kept within legitimate bounds, there is 
no doubt that its influence on prices is beneficial to the 
general interests of the community. For the use of credit 
tends to prevent those fluctuations m general prices which 
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are always so disastrous to production, owing to the un- 
certainty which they cast over commercial transactions. 
Tfce manner in which credit tends to prevent fluctuations 
in general prices may be perhaps best described by 
tracing the operation in this direction of bills of exchange. 
It has often been explained that the more buying and 
selling there is, the more money is required ; and, if no 
more money or no substitute for money is forthcoming, 
prices must decline. With every increase of buying and 
selling a direct tendency is exerted to increase the num- 
ber of bills of exchange. If a merchant doubles his buy- 
ing and selling, he will be sure to give and receive a far 
larger number of bills of exchange. Hence every increase 
in commerce produces spontaneously an increased use of 
credit. A corresponding influence is exerted when trade 
declines, for when buying and selling are restricted, a 
smaller number of bills of exchange is employed. If it 
were not for the use of credit every fresh development of 
commerce would produce a decrease in general prices, 
and prices would rise during periods of stagnation in 
trade. The elasticity of credit thus has a very beneficial 
influenc% in preventing great fluctuations in general 
prices, although in isolated cases the use of credit some- 
times produces the most rapid variations in the price of a 
commodity. 

Tho Direct Economy of a Paper Currency. There is one 
more advantage derived from the use of credit, which has 
not been noticed. It has been pointed out that the paper 
currency of any country forms a more or less complete 
substitute for money. If bank notes, cheques, and bills 
of exchange ceased to be used, a much larger quantity of 
gold and silver coin would be required. Hence there is 
a direct economy in the employment of these instruments 
of credit, because a comparatively worthless substance 
like paper is used as a substitute for the highly valuable 
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commodities, gold and silver. The material of which a 
Bank of England note for ^iooo is composed does not 
cost as much as a farthing; its intrinsic value is mappijp- 
ciably small, but owing to the purchasing power ^hich 
credit confers upon it, it is as useful to its owner as 1000 
sovereigns. 

Questions on Chapter II. Credit , and its Influence 
on Pi'ices. 

1. What is credit? 

2. What is the test of the ciedit of an individual or of 
a nation ? 

3. What other circumstance besides “ability to pay ’ 
produces different rates of interest in different countries ? 

4. Why is it foolish to assert that credit is capital? 

5. Explain the nature of the service which credit 
renders to the production of wealth. 

6. How do banks promote the productive employment 
of wealth ? 

7. How do joint-stock companies promote the produc- 
tive employment of wealth? * 

8. Shew that the existence of banks and joint-stock 
companies depends upon credit. 

9. What are bills of exchange, and in what way do 
they facilitate the exchange of wealth ? 

10. What is meant by discounting a bill? * 

11. Explain the manner in which a bill performs the 
functions of money. 

12. What is endorsing a bill? 

13. What effect does credit, m the foim of bills of 
exchange, produce upon prices? 

14. Why does ciedit tend to raise the prices of com- 
modities? 

15. What would be the consequence, did bills of ex- 
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change or some similar instruments of credit cease to be 
used ? 

16. What is a bank note? 

*1 7. Wherein does a bank note differ from a bill of 
exclfange? 

18. Why have Bank of England notes the same pur- 
chasing power as gold? 

19 How do bank notes influence prices? 

20. What are cheques, and how do they provide a " 
substitute for money? 

21. What is the Clearing-house? 

22. State the annual value of the cheques exchanged 
in the Clearing-house. 

23. What aie book credits, and how do they obviate 
the exchange of com? 

24. II ow does credit increase the purchasing power 
of individuals? 

25. What effect has this increased purchasing power 
on prices ? 

26. On the price of what class of commodities does 
credit produce the greatest effect? 

27. What is the cause of commercial panics? 

28. *What effect do they produce on credit? 

29. What was the object of the Bank Charter Act? 

30. What are the provisions of the Act? 

31. Has the Act been successful in preventing panics ? 

32. ^ Describe the regularity with which panics recur, 
and name £he years in which they have taken place since 
the passing of the Act. 

33. Explain why the Act does not restiict th^ pur- 
chasing power of speculators. 

34. What is the real effect of the Act? 

35. Why, duung a panic, would Bank of England 
notes be accepted, when all other instruments of credit 
are refused? 
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36. How often and on what occasions has the Bank 
Charter Act been suspended? 

37. What has been the effect of the suspension of the 
Act ? 

38 Name the great service guaranteed by the Ac*. 

39. What is meant by a convertible and an inconver- 
tible paper currency ? 

40. What are the dangers connected with an issue 
of inconvertible notes ? 

41. Describe the famous opeiations of the New York 
Gold Ring. 

42. Explain the manner in which credit tends to pre- 
vent fluctuation in general prices. 

43. How is a direct economy involved in the use of 
paper money? 


1. Does a man who forges a bank note add to the 
wealth of the country ? 

2. Am I wicked for having ^1000 at my banker’s and 
not using it? 

3 Would a banker make himself poorer if he burnt 
one of his own ^1000 notes ? 

4. Can a banker make himself rich by issuing notes? 

5. Can any one make himself rich by writing cheques? 


Chapter III. On Taxation . § 

* The* Necessity of Taxation. The legitimate functions 
of government are generally admitted to be the protec- 
tion of life and propci ty, and the maintenance of the 
equal freedom of all. These functions cannot be per- 
formed without incurring a considerable expense. To 
meet this expense taxation is necessary ; great interest 
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has always been felt in the questions how taxes should be 
levied and on what classes they should fall. It has of 
late years been rightly considered that every one who 
benefits by the protection which such institutions as a 
stanfling army and the constabulary afford, should con- 
tribute to defray the expense which their maintenance 
necessarily incurs. In feudal times this principle was not 
recognised. There is no doubt that one of the immediate 
causes of the French Revolution was the immunity from 
taxation enjoyed by the Fiench nobles and clergy. The 
whole weight of taxation was thus thrust on the poorer 
classes, who were not allowed any voice in the manage- 
ment of the national finances. At the present time the 
principles of justice aie not so giossly violated ; no class 
is allowed to enjoy immunity from taxation, but rates and 
taxes are now levied fi om all classes indiscriminately; no 
exemption from taxation is permitted to any one on the 
ground that he does not approve of the object to which 
the money raised by taxation is devoted For instance, 
a part of the national revenue of this country is expended 
in providing secret service money, and in paying large 
salaries and pensions to those who possess sinecure of- 
fices. However strongly individuals may object to this 
expenditure of public money, they are obliged to con- 
tribute as much to the revenue as if they most warmly 
approved it. There is practically no injustice in this ; at 
least so^ar as regards those persons who possess the pii- 
vilege of Parliamentary representation. 

Adam Smith’s Four Canons of Taxation. In Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations he laid down four canon! of 
taxation, the due observance of which would, in his 
opinion, secure minimum hardship to the tax-payer and 
maximum revenue to the state. These four canons are 
too long to be here transcribed in full. The following is 
a summary of them : — 
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ist. Every subject ought to contribute to the revenue 
a sum proportionate to the income which he -enjoys un-der 
the protection of the State. 

2nd. Taxes ought to be certain, not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity to 
be paid, ought to be clear and plain to the contributor 
and to every other person. 

3rd. Every tax ought to be levied at the time and in 
the manner in which it is most convenient for the con- 
tributor to pay it. 

4th. Every tax ought to be so contributed as both to 
take out and keep out of the pockets of the people as 
little as possible over and above what it brings into the 
public treasury of the State. 

The application of the First Canon. The first of these 
canons cannot be observed in respect to each individual 
tax. It would be impossible to adjust each tax in pro- 
portion to the means of the tax-payer, or his ability to 
pay. For instance, a family of six peisons who had only 
just sufficient income to live on, would probably consume 
as much, or even more tea than a wealthy family of half 
the size. The poorer family therefore pays mujh more 
duty on tea in propoition to it-s income than the wealthy 
family. It is obviously impossible for any government 
to provide against cases of this soit. If it were attempted 
thousands of government officials would have to be em- 
ployed in the inspection and investigation of # special 
cases, and probably the whole amount raised by the tax 
would be consumed in paying the salaries of these offi- 
cial!. Thus in attempting to carry out Adam Smith’s 
first canon, the government would be led into a flagrant 
violation of his fouith canon. The equality of taxation is 
best preserved, not by attention to one particular tax, but 
by endeavouring to make the aggregate amount of taxa- 
tion paid by different classes of persons proportionate to 
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the incomes they enjoy. Thus in the case just noticed 
though the poor family pays more duty on tea, in pro- 
portion to its income, than the rich family, it would pay 
less as income-tax, and less in duty on all articles of 
luxury, such as wine and spirits. In this way a rough 
kind of equality is preserved. 

The application of the Second Canon. Adam Smith’s 
second rule, that taxes ought to be certain and not arbi- 
trary, is of very great importance. When traders are 
unceitain how much duty they will have to pay on the 
commodities in which they deal, an air of uncertainty and 
speculation is thrown over commercial transactions ; men 
depend more on their luck than on their sagacity and 
prudence, and trade becomes a gigantic system of gam- 
bling The violation of this rule is the great disadvan- 
tage of ad valorem duties on imported commodities in 
comparison with duties of a fixed money value. 

The Third Canon. The third lule is obviously neces- 
sary to ensure the minimum of hardship to the tax-payer. 
If taxes are levied at a time which is unnecessarily incon- 
venient to the tax-payer, an injury is inflicted on him 
without any compensating benefit to the community at 
large. All taxes on commodities are really paid by the 
consumer, because they form part of cost of production. 
The consumei therefore pays the tax at a time when it 
is convenient to him to do so, viz. when he makes the 
pui chase • if it were an inconvenient time for him to pay 
the tax he tyiuld abstain from purchasing the commodity. 
Taxes on commodities arc, however, in the first place 
paid by the seller. Thus if a man buys a pound 01 tea, 
a part of the price is the duty which is levied by the 
State on this commodity. The retail trader has already 
paid the duty when he purchased the tea. If he had had 
to pay for it in ready money it might have been an 
extremely inconvenient time for him to pay the tax, but 
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he probably effected the purchase with a bill of exchange 
for three or six months ; at the end of this time he will 
have sold the tea to his customers, and thus have ob- 
tained the means to redeem his bill. “A tax on the rent 
of land, or of houses, payable at the same time at wfiich 
such rents are usually paid, is levied at a time when it 
is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay; 
or when he is most likely to have wherewithal to pay.” 
(Adam Smith.) 

The Fourth Canon. The utility of Bonding Houses. The 
fourth rule is intimately connected with the third. If a 
tax is levied at a time when it is inconvenient for the 
contributor to pay, it is nearly sure to take much more 
from the pockets of the tax-payer than it yields to the 
revenue of the State. When the inconvenience of pay- 
ing a particular tax is obviated by special arrangement, 
the discrepancy between the amount yielded to the State 
and that taken from the tax-payer is diminished. Thus 
if a merchant who imports taxed commodities does not 
wish to sell them immediately, he can place them in a 
bonding house. As long as they remain in bond he pays 
no duty upon them. They can remain m bond unty] they 
are sold ; the merchant therefore pays the duty at a most 
convenient time to himself, viz. at the time that he sells 
the commodities and is in receipt of their price. Let us 
see what influence is thus produced on the price of com- 
modities. Suppose a wine-merchant imports /iooorvorth 
of wine, and that the duty on the wine is *£500. He 
places the wine in a bonding house, where it remains 
six months, when it is sold. If the wine-merchant makes 
a profit of 20 per cent, per annum on his capital this wine 
will be sold for ^1600. This will be composed of the 
following items : — 
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Original cost of wine £ 1000 

10 per cent, six months’ profit on wine- 

merchant’s outlay 100 

* Duty on the wine 500 


£1600 

Now if the wine-merchant had had to pay the duty 
directly the wine arrived in the dock, its price, after six 
months, would be ^1650 instead of £1600 ; because the 
merchant would have employed ^500 more capital on 
which he would expect to receive interest at the rate of 
20 per cent, per annum. The items of the price of the 
wine will then be as follows . — 

Price of wine, including duty .... 
Wine-merchant’s piofit of^ioper cent, 
for the six months on this outlay .... 150 


The purchaser of the wine would therefore pay in con- 
sequence of the duty ^50 more than ever reaches the 
revenue of the State 1 * 3 . 

1 It has been objected to this statement that the State loses by 
this transaction all that the consumer gains ; that if the duty had 
been paid dnectly the wine was imported, the State would have 
had the £500 six months sooner, and could thus have gained the 
six months’ interest on that sum. But this argument assumes 
that th^ State can lay out its money at as high an interest as the 

private merchant. We have estimated the wine-merchant’s 
annual profit*; to be 20 per cent. The State could not probably 
obtain more than 3 per cent Half a year’s interest on £sp° at 

3 per cent per annum is £7 ioj Therefore, though the State 
might gain this amount if the duty had been paid six months 
earlier, the consumer would in consequence have to pay the 
£$o extra for his wine, out of which sum the State would only 
benefit to the extent of £7. ioj. £\i* ioj* would have to be paid 
m consequence of the tax more than ever reaches in any shape 
the revenue of the State. 
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Taxes on Raw Materials. In accordance with Adam 
Smith’s fourth rule, taxes on commodities should not be 
levied on the raw material, but on the manufactured goods 
If, for instance, it were consideicd desirable to put a ta*. 
on cotton, the tax should not be levied on raw cc^ton, 
but on the manufactured material Cotton in the process 
of manufacture passes through the hands of a consider- 
able number of traders. If the tax is levied on the raw 
material each one of these different traders has to pay the 
tax, and the interest on the outlay of him of whom the 
purchase is made. If A, the impoiter, pays /'iooo in 
duty on cotton, lie expects when he sells it to to have 
the ordinal y rate of profit, sa> £10 per cent., on this out- 
lay. 7 > therefore pays £ 1 100 in consequence of the duty, 
and when he sells it to Che expects 10 per cent, interest 
on this /i ioo, C therefore pays £\ 210 Every time the 
material changes hands the amount paid in consequence 
of the duty increases at compound interest, until when it 
reaches the consumer, who really bears the burden of the 
tax, the amount added to the price of the commodity in 
consequence of the tax may be double the sum which is 
received by the State treasury In order, therefoic, to 
carry out Adam Smith’s fourth rule commodities Slight to 
be taxed as nearly as possible at the time when they are 
purchased for consumption , for the burden of the tax 
benng really borne by the consunur, he ought not to be 
made to pay the intei est on the additional outlay ^caused 
by the tax) of the numerous merchants through* whose 
hands a commodity passes in piocess of marfufacture. 

Direct Taxation on Commodities Is Impracticable. Some 
have thought that the interest of the consumer would be 
best protected if taxes on commodities were collected in 
the shops where they are sold. For instance, that if a 
woman went into a shop to buy a pound of tea, the 
shopkeeper should say the pi ice of the tea is 2 s 6 and 
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the tax is 6 d. But this plan, in attempting to carry out 
Adam Smith’s fourth rule, would inevitably violate it 
more completely than it is violated by the present system. 
Armies of Government officials, whose salaries would 
prolfably equal, if not exceed the whole amount yielded 
by the tax, would have to be constantly employed in 
looking over shopkeepers’ books, and in ascertaining that 
the right amount of duty had been handed over by the 
shopkeepers to the State. Even this great expenditure 
would piobably be poweiless to prevent some of the shop- 
keepers evading the yielding-up of the duty. To ensure 
economical collection a tax should be levied at a time 
when the commodity is not dispersed amongst a large 
number of retail tradesmen, but when it is amassed in 
large quantities in the warehouse of a wholesale merchant. 
The means of evading the tax are in this way diminished. 

The cost of collecting Taxes should he as far as possible 
reduced. There is no doubt that Adam Smith’s fourth 
rule might be much more strictly observed if strenuous 
efforts w'ere made to reduce the cost of collection of some 
of the taxes. Take, for instance, the cost of collecting 
the customs’ revenue. A return has been issued by a 
private* society shewing the gross amount, cost of col- 
lection, and net produce of the customs’ revenue in 1868 ; 
and the gross amount, expense, and net yield of each 
custom house. This return shews, that although the net 
gam tg the country from the customs’ revenue is very 
considerable, yet “out of the 132 custom houses, 66, or 
exactly one-Tialf, are a loss to the country.” “Adding the 
extra expenses not separately allotted by Government, 
over 100 out of the 132 custom houses arc a loss to the 
country ” A table of the custom houses winch are a loss 
to the country affords many striking instances of the 
violation of Adam Smith’s fourth rule. 1 he following are 
a few of the most striking cases : — 
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Town. 


Total tost of } Revenue col- Loss to the 
collection l lccted in i H ( jH country 


Aberystwith 

f l 9 l Z | 

£ 7 i 

Borrowstoncss 

1586 

401 

Kirkwall 

2076 

Lerwick 

! 37 r > • 


Milford. 

33 '3 

147 

Rye 

1236 

5 

Sully 

ii 43 

1 


1 185 
2076 
I37 6 
3166 
1231 
JI 4 2 


The Incidence of Taxation. Direct and Indirect Taxation. 

Befoic proceeding to an explanation of the nature of 
special taxes, such as the income-tax and the land-tax, it 
will be well to point out what is meant by the incidence 
of taxation, and the difference between direct and in- 
direct taxation. “A direct tax is one which is demanded 
from the very poisons who, it is intended or desired, 
should pay it. Indncct taxes arc those which are de- 
manded from one person in the expectation and intention 
that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of another: 
such as the excise or customs.” {PrvuipLs of Pol. E 
Vol II. p 404.) The incidence of taxation is borne by 
the person out of whose pocket the tax really comes. For 
instance, the incidence of taxes on commodities is borne 
by the consumer, because although the tax is. in the first 
place, paid by the manufai turers or importers, it inpi eases 
the price of the commodity, and is finally jxud by the 
consumer. The incidence of poor rates (as far as agri- 
cultiftal land is concerned) is borne entirely by landowners, 
for though the rates aie levied on the farmer, they reduce 
the rent of the landlord. If the landlord paid the poor 
rates the farmer would pay more rent. Though generally 
paid by the farmers, the poor rates in reality come out 
of the landlords’ pockets. The incidence of all assessed 
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taxes such as the dog-tax, the tax on carriages, livery 
servants, and hair-powder, and, in most, instances, the 
income-tax, is upon the person on whom the tax is in the 
fifst place levied. A tax is called indirect when it is 
levied on one person, whilst the incidence of the tax is 
on another. The incidence of a direct tax is upon the 
same person upon whom the tax is in the first place 
levied. Taxes on commodities are therefore indirect, 
whilst assessed taxes, and, generally speaking, the in- 
come-tax, are direct. 

The Income-Tax, The income-tax is an impost of so 
much in the pound levied on all incomes \>ver ^150 per 
annum. For instance, if the income-tax is bd. in the 
pound, every one in receipt of an income of £ 1000 a 
year has to contribute a thousand sixpences or £ 2 5 to 
the State as income-tax. When this tax was first esta- 
blished it was considered a temporary expedient, and it 
was confidently believed that the tax would soon be re- 
mitted. Although it constantly varies in amount the tax 
has never been remitted, and after the experience gained 
in the general election of 1874, when its remission was 
advocated by the leader of one of the great political 
parties,' "It does not appear that there is a general desire 
in the country to repeal the income-tax. The question 
whether the income-tax should be considered as a perma- 
nent or a temporary impost is of great importance in 
deciding whether the tax is economically justifiable. The 
question whether the same amount of income-tax should 
be levied on* temporary and on permanent incomes has 
given rise to much discussion. It may be shewn thafrthe 
argument entirely turns on the point, whether the income- 
tax is permanent and fixed in amount, or whether it is 
temporary and variable. If it is permanent and fixed, the 
same amount should be levied from all incomes whether 
temporary or otherwise. If the tax is only imposed for a 
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short time, with the view of remitting it as soon as pos- 
sible, temporary incomes ought to be taxed at a lower 
rate than permanent incomes. Let us take an instance 
of the first case, viz. where the income-tax is permanent 
and fixed in amount. Mr A is in receipt of an inccyne of 
;£iooo a year arising from landed property ; Mr B derives 
an income of ^iooo from his profession as a doctor. It 
is urged by some that it is very hard to tax the temporary 
income of Mr B at the same rate as the permanent income 
of Mr A. It is said that Mr 11 % income is derived en- 
tirely by his own exertions, and that it will cease at his 
death. This plea points out the very reason why both 
incomes should be taxed at the same rate. Supposing 
the income-tax to be fixed and permanent, the income 
winch Mi A derives from his landed property will go on 
being taxed for ever ; whereas Mr B ' s income, which is 
derived from a temporary source, will cease to be taxed 
when it ceases to exist, at Mr IT s death. The case may 
be further elucidated by another example. Suppose that 
three people each have £ 20,000 left them. A invests his 
£20,000 in landed pioperty, which brings him in £500 
a year ; B purchases an annuity which ensures him ^1500 
a year for the rest of his life ; while C purchases an 
annuity of £2500 a year, to last for 10 years. Now all 
these incomes are derived from an exactly equal amount 
of capital. The one income is permanent, the second 
depends on the life of an individual, and the third will 
cease at the end of a certain term of years. Supposing 
the income-tax to be permanent and fixed, there is no 
reason why A’s income should be taxed at a higher rate 
than IT s or C s. If the income-tax is 3 d m the pound 
A’s income will pay £6. 5 s. a year as income-tax for ever, 
IT s will pay ^18. 15J. a year for the rest of his life; and 
C’s will pay ^31 5 s. a year for 10 years. The value of 
these sums when capitalised is equal ; and if A , B , and 
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C wished to pay such a sum down as would exoneiate 
their incomes from further payment of income-tax, each 
would have to pay the same amount. If however the 
nfcome-tax were only a temporary impost, it would be 
unju»t to tax temporary and peimanent incomes at the 
same rate. Suppose for instance that an income-tax of 
3*/ in the pound were imposed for 10 years. In the case 
above described, C would in 10 years pay as much income- 
tax as A would if the tax were continued for ever. The 
same inequality, though 111 a minor degree, takes place 
when the income-tax varies in amount. 

If the Income-Tax Is permanent In duration and fixed in 
amount, temporary and permanent incomes should be taxed 
at the same rate. Thus it may be laid down as a general 
lulc that when the income-tax is permanent and fixed in 
amount, all incomes, whether temporary or otherwise, 
should be taxed at the same rate, if however the income- 
tax is temporary in its duration, and uncertain in amount, 
permanent incomes should be taxed at a higher rate than 
temporary incomes In the case of the income-tax being 
temporary in its duration, perfect equality could only 
be obtained by capitalising all incomes and annually de- 
ducting by means of the income-tax so much per cent, of 
their capitalised value. Hut this arrangement would be 
found quite impracticable, for in the case of temporary 
incomes endless difficulty and expense would follow an 
attempt to capitalise them Government officials would 
have to examine all the receivers of temporary incomes 
and fix the Amount of the income-tax which they had to 
pay, in accordance with then age and the state of^their 
health. For instance, two half-pay officers of the same 
age, each receiving ^200 a year, might have to be taxed 
at different rates, because the one being much healthier 
than the other, would be likely to live longer, and the 
capitalised value of his income would therefore be greater 
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than that of the other. If therefore an attempt were 
made to adjust the income-tax according to the capital- 
ised value of each income, the expense of collecting the 
tax would absorb an undue proportion of the sum whiCh 
it yields to the treasury. This is an example of the asser- 
tion previously made, that legislators should strive to 
produce a general equality in the gross amount of taxa- 
tion, and not endeavour to adjust each particular tax in 
accordance with the ability of the contributor to pay. 

The Income-Tax presses more heavily on the possessors 
of small incomes than on the possessors of large Incomes. 
The income-tax has been objected to on the ground that 
it presses much more severely on the possessor of a very 
small income than on the possessor of a large income. 
Thus if the income-tax were 6d. in the pound, and if it 
were levied on all incomes, the possessor of an income of 
;£ioo would have to pay £2. icxr. a year; the possessor of 
an income of £10,000 would have to pay £250 a year. 
Now it may be urged that ^100 a year is only barely 
sufficient to provide the necessaries of life ; especially if 
it is assumed that the possessor of such an income has 
an average sized family depending upon him. £2. 10s. 
cannot be deducted from this income without d?priving 
its possessor or those depending on him of sufficient 
food, clothing, shelter and warmth to ensure health and 
the absence of bodily suffering To deduct ^250 an- 
nually from an income of ;£ 10,000 inflicts no hardship 
on the possessor of this income ; it may only reduce in 
some measure his consumption of luxuries. *In order to 
provide a remedy for this inequality, it was suggested 
by Bentham that a certain minimum of income, sufficient 
to provide the necessaries of life, should be left untaxed ; 
and that this amount should be deducted from all incomes 
the remainder only to be taxed. For instance, if this 
minimum were fixed at ^100, no income of this amount 
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and under should be taxed at all; an income of £120 
should be taxed only on ^20; whilst an income of ^1000 
should be taxed only on ^900. By this means “ each 
w8uld then pay a certain fixed proportion of his super- 
fluities.” At the present time this scheme has not been 
carried into practice. The following modification of it is 
adopted. — No income of less than /150 is taxed, and 
^120 is deducted from all incomes between ^150 and 
,£400. For instance, an income of £ 200 is only taxed on 
^80. This plan is not so accurately just as that proposed 
by Bentham. For instance, an income of *£150 would 
not be taxed at all, while an income of ,£155 would be 
taxed on ^35; an income of ^400 would be taxed on 
£280, whilst an income of ^405 would be taxed on its 
whole amount. The plan which has been adopted, has, 
however, the great practical advantage, that it is of much 
easier application than the scheme iccommended by 
Bentham. 

The Income-Tax is usually a direct tax ; it is sometimes 
indirect. At first sight it appears that the income-tax is 
always a direct tax, but it may be shewn that there are 
cases in which income-tax is an indirect tax. When the 
mcome^ax is paid out of savings which would not other- 
wise be productively employed, it is a direct tax, because 
it is really borne by the person who pays the tax ; but 
when the income-tax is paid out of capital it is an in- 
direct yix, for it then falls partly on the labourers who 
would have been maintained by the capital used to pay 
the tax. For example, suppose that a manufacturer has 
to pay ^1000 a year as income-tax, and that if 4 his 
impost were not placed upon him he would use this sum 
in employing a larger number of labourers ; it is evident, 
in such a case as this, that the tax falls partly on the 
labouring classes, because it reduces the wages-fund, and 
therefore tends to lower the rate of wages. If, hoyyever, 
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the manufacturer pays this £\ooo , not out of capital, but 
by reducing his consumption of luxuries, then the income- 
tax is a direct tax, and comes out of the pocket of the 
person who pays it. The income-tax is a severe burden 
upon industry if it is paid out of capital. It should *ever 
be imposed except in such countries as England, where 
there is an abundance of capital for carrying out com- 
mercial enterprises, and where consequently the income- 
tax does not retard the production of wealth. 

Some dishonest people have the power to evade paying 
the full amount of the Income-Tax. It is urged as an 
objection to the income-tax that some dishonest people 
have opportunities of avoiding it by declaring their in- 
comes to be smaller than they really are. The considera- 
tion whether any particular tax affects injuriously the 
morality of the people is one which no statesman is justified 
m neglecting. At the same time there is perhaps scarcely 
sufficient evidence to prove that the income-tax is the 
cause of the dishonesty of the people who evade it. It 
no doubt affords them an opportunity of being dishonest, 
but they would not avail themselyes of the opportunity 
unless they were disposed to do so. Under the present 
condition of things it can hardly therefore be considered 
a valid objection to the income-tax that it affords some 
dishonest people an opportunity of cheating the govern- 
ment and the rest of the tax-payers. 

Taxes on commodities should be levied on luxuries rather 
than on necessaries. Some of the remarks just made on 
the subject of the income-tax throw some fight on the 
consideration of taxes on commodities. It was shewn that 
the income-tax ought not to be levied on those incomes 
which are sufficient only to procure the necessaries of 
life. It was laid down as a rule that each ought to con- 
tribute to the imperial exchequer a certain proportion of 
his superfluities. It therefore appears that taxes on com- 
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modities ought, in accordance with this rule, to be con- 
fined to luxuries, and should not be levied on the neces- 
saries of life. If it be admitted that those persons ought 
to* be as far as possible relieved from taxation whose 
incomes are sufficient only to provide them with neces- 
saries, it is clear that the cost of these necessaries ought 
not to be increased by taxation. On the other hand there 
is no reason why the luxuries consumed by the poorer 
classes of the community, such as beer, spirits, and' 
tobacco, should not be taxed. If a man’s income be 
sufficient to procure luxuries, he ought not to be entirely 
relieved from taxation on the ground of poverty; he 
ought to contribute to the State a certain proportion of 
his superfluities. 

Taxes on land fall on the owner of the land, and not on 
the cultivator. It may be generally stated that all taxes 
which are levied on land, such as the land-tax, the tithe, 
and the poor rate, really fall on the owner of the land, 
and not on the cultivator. If these charges arc in the 
first instance paid by the cultivating tenant, lie pays so 
much less rent. If he ceases to pay the tax his rent is 
increased. A reduction of the poor rate on land, there- 
fore, is no permanent or direct benefit to the tenant ; at 
the first opportunity his rent will be raised by a sum cor- 
responding to the amount of taxation of which he has 
been relieved. 

The land-tax is really Rent. The land-tax is in this 
country constantly becoming smaller in proportion to the 
value of lancf; its pecuniary amount is fixed, and it does 
not therefore advance with the constantly increasing 
value of agricultural produce. The land-tax, whether 
small or great in amount, partakes of the nature of a rent 
paid by the owner of land to the State, and it thus recog- 
nises, in some degree, the proprietary rights of the State. 
In a great part of India the land is owned by the govern- 
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ment, and therefore the land-tax is rent, paid direct by 
the cultivating tenants to the State. These tenants, in- 
stead of holding under private owners, hold under the 
State, and the rent which they pay is called lajid-ta*. 
The economic perfection of this system of tenure m?y be 
readily perceived. It has been shewn that as population 
increases, the value of land, owing to no exertions on the 
part of the owner or cultivator, increases, on account of 
the increased value of agricultural produce. In a system 
of land-tenure, where land is owned by priyate indi- 
viduals, all this additional value is shared by a few per- 
sons who happen to be the owners of land. In a system 
of land-tenure, where the land is owned by the State, this 
additional value is shared by the whole nation, and may 
be devoted to the relief of taxation. A great part of that 
wealth which is taken out of the pockets of the people 
by the increased price of food, is returned to them in the 
shape of the larger rents which are paid into the national 
exchequer. The land- revenue of India amounts to 
,£22, 000,000 annually. The payment of this large amount 
is a burden to no one ; if it were not paid to the State it 
would be paid to landlords. No one is injured by the 
payment of this sum ; on the contrary, a muck larger 
amount of taxation would have to be levied if the land 
were owned by private individuals ; for in this case the 
national revenue would be diminished by ,£22,000,000 
annually, and this deficiency would have to be supplied 
by increased taxation. It is clear that the land-tax should 
never exceed the economic rent; i.e. the surplus which 
remains after defraying all the expenses of cultivation, 
including the average rate of profit on the capital of the 
cultivator. It has been shewn that this surplus is equal 
to the dififerpnce in value betwpen the land in question 
and the worst land in cultivation which pays no rent. 
If the lan<J-tax exceed the economip rent, the cultivation 
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of the worst land, which formerly paid no rent, will cease 
to be profitable, and it will consequently fall out of culti- 
vation The supply of food will be diminished and prices 
wilT rise The excessive land-tax will lead to increasing 
the sifpply of food by means of foieign importations. 
When therefore the land-tax exceeds the economic rent, 
a double tendency is exerted to throw land out of cultiva- 
tion, and consequently the area from which the tax is 
collected is decreased. 

Tithes are a charge on Landed Property. Tithes are a 
charge on landed property ; they were originally imposed 
for the maintenance of religious establishments. As the 
name implies, they foimerly amounted to one-tenth of 
the produce. The appropriation of tithes for religious 
purposes was abolished in the time of the Reformation, 
and tithes aie now veiy frequently owned by private in- 
dividuals who have no share in the cultivation, manage- 
ment, or possession of the land. The difficulty of assess- 
ing the tithe led to the passing, in 1837, of the Tithe 
Commutation Act ; by which the amount of tithe paid is 
regulated according to the average price of corn during 
the prevjpus seven years. By this anangement the tithe 
proprietor was excluded from benefiting by the increased 
productiveness of land. He would indeed be a sufferer 
by any circumstance which might, for example, double the 
yield of corn. For such an event would reduce the price 
of command would accordingly dimmish the amount of 
the tithe. TJie Tithe Commutation Act also tends to 
diminish the proportional value of the tithe, for reasons 
which were probably unforeseen by those who passed ^:he 
Act in 1837. Corn can be easily imported from foreign 
countries. An immense quantity has since 1847 been an- 
nually imported into this country. Live stock, milk, butter, 
etc. cannot be so easily imported ; therefore the relative 
value of corn, as compared with meat and dairy produce, 
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will tend to diminish as population increases. Hence the 
tithe, being determined solely by the average price of 
corn, will not increase proportionally with the increased 
value of agricultural produce considered as a whole. 

The Incidence of Poor Rates levied on Dwelling-E^uses. 
Without attempting to describe the social effects of the 
poor rates, it is desirable to give a short account of their 
incidence and some of their economic consequences. The 
poor rates are levied only on real property, such as land, 
trade premises, and houses. It has already been pointed 
out that in agricultural land poor rates are really borne 
by the owner of the land. It has been long a disputed 
point whether in the case of house property the incidence 
of poor rates is on the occupier or the owner If the 
reduction or abolition of the poor rate increased the rent 
of houses by an amount exactly corresponding to the sum 
which was formerly levied on the same houses as poor 
rate, then the whole incidence of the rate is on the land- 
lord, because the rate reduces his rent. But it must be 
remembered that the poor rate is levied, not only on the 
land on which the house is built, but on the house itself. 
For instance, a certain house pays ^9 a year groynd rent, 
and ^60 as house rent. The poor rates levied on this 
house average £<) annually. The rate is levied at so 
much in the pound of the entire rental, and not on the 
giound rent only. Now it is evident that the builder of 
the house does not bear the rate any more than c. grocer 
bears the duty on tea. The builder gets thg average rate 
of orofit of his trade; this profit being composed of the 
following elements ; the current rate of interest, compen- 
sation for risk, and wages of superintendence. The poor 
rate does not come out of his pocket, but it increases the 
cost of production, just in the same way as the duty on 
wine increases the cost of its production. The total cost 
of renting a house is therefore increased by the poor rate, 
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and consequently the poor rates fall partly on the occu- 
pier of a house. The owner of the land bears the inci- 
dence of that pait of the poor rate which is calculated on 
the ground rent ; the occupier bears the incidence of the 
rate levied on the value of the house. 

The Incidence of Poor Rates levied on Trade Premises. 
In the case of trade premises, manufactories, &c. the 
poor rates must also be divided into two portions , that 
levied on the land being borne by the owner of the land, 
and that levied on the buildings being borne by the con- 
sumers of the commodities which are manufactured in 
the buildings Take, for example, the incidence of the 
poor lates levied on a cotton mill. Let it be assumed 
that they amount to £150 annually. The cost of pro- 
ducing a given quantity of cotton goods is thus in- 
creased by £ 150 , and as it has been shewn that the price 
of commodities which can be indefinitely increased is 
always ultimately regulated by cost of pioduction, it is 
evident that the poor rate increases the pi ice of cotton 
goods, or, in other woids, the incidence of the late is 
on the consumer. But it may be urged that the rate 
varies jn different localities; that in one parish the rate 
levied on certain picmises may be £100, and in an- 
othei parish the late levied on similar premises may be 
^300. If these piemisos are both used to produce the 
same commodities, what influence wall these different 
rates have on the prices of the commodities ? It is a 
principle of political economy that the price of a commo- 
dity is regulated by the cost of producing that portion 
whose cost of production is the highest. r I he pn#e of 
vessels is regulated by the cost of producing those vessels 
whose cost of production is the highest. If the price 
were less, the vessels built undei the most disadvanta- 
geous circumstances would cease to yield the ordinary rate 
of profit to capital and the average rate of wages to 
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labour. But it must be remembered that at the same 
time the manufacturers who aie carrying on business 
under more favourable circumstances are realising excfp- 
tionally large profits There is therefore every induce- 
ment for them to increase the supply. If this increased 
supply takes place, or if there is a decrease in the demand, 
the equalisation between supply and demand is effected 
by a lowenng of the price. Undei these circumstances, 
the most heavily burdened part of the ship-building trade 
ceases to be profitable and gradually ceases to exist. 
This describes what actually took place in 1870 in the 
London ship-building trade The pool rates and other 
charges were so enormously high in the cast end of Lon- 
don, that when the exceptional demand forvessels caused 
by the Ameucan war fell off, and the price of vessels con- 
sequently declined, the ship-building trade of London 
was virtually destroyed such vessels as were required 
being built on the Tyne and the Clyde. Every ship- 
building yard that was closed hastened the closing of the 
rest in the same locality ; for by throwing hundreds of 
artisans out of employment pauperism was increased and 
the amount of the poor late was necessarily augmented. 
The burdens on the depressed industry thus speedily 
accumulated, and gradually but surely the ship-building 
trade declined on the Thames. The incidence of poor 
rates in such a case as this is borne by the capitalists and 
labourers engaged in the depressed industry, and the poor 
rate may be perhaps in such an instance accused of 
causing more misery than it alleviates. It is a most 
sentuis national misfortune when the amount of the poor 
rate is so great as to maim or destroy a once prosperous 
branch of industry. No remedy for this paralysing influ- 
ence of the poor rate can be provided by the well-meant 
efforts of private charity. No permanent benefit will 
result from individual exertions or legislative enactments 
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unless they tend to weaken the causes which produce 
paupeiism. 


Questions on Ch aimer III. On Taxation. 

I. Why is taxation necessary ? 

2 Ought any cl iss of persons who avail themselves of 
the protection which a state affords to enjoy immunity 
from taxation ? 

3. Enumerate Adam Smith’s four canons of taxation. 

4. In what manner only can the hrst canon be ob- 
served ? 

5. Why is the non-observance of the second canon 
detrimental to trade ? 

6. Illustrate the importance of the third canon. 

7. Point out the connection between the third and the 
fourth canon 

8. Dcscnbe the utility of bonding houses. 

9. What is the effect of the use of the bonding house 
on theiprice of the commodities lodged therein? 

10. In accordance with the fourth canon, ought taxes 
to be levied on raw material or on manufactured commo- 
dities ? 

II. Why does a tax on raw material increase the 
price cff the manufactured commodity by an amount far 
exceeding the revenue yielded to the state ? 

12. Why w'ould direct taxation on commodities#sold 
in shops be impracticable ? 

13. Which is the most obvious way of carrying out 
the fourth canon ? 

14 What is the difference between direct and indi- 
rect taxation ? 

1 5 What is meant by the incidence of taxation ? 
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16. What is the income-tax ? 

17. Ought temporary and permanent incomes to be 

taxed at the same rate? , 

18. Give illustrations shewing that temporary and 
permanent incomes ought to be taxed at the same rate if 
the income-tax is fixed in amount and permanent. 

19. Why would it be impracticable to adjust the 
income-tax according to the capitalised value of each 
income ? 

20. Why does the income-tax press more severely on 
the possessor of a small income than on the possessor of 
a large income? 

21. What remedy has been suggested for this ine- 
quality ? 

22. What modification of this plan has been adopted? 

23. Is the income-tax invariably a direct tax? 

24. When income tax is paid out of capital, on whom 
docs the tax chiefly fall? 

25 Is the opportunity of evading the payment of the 
full amount of income-tax, which some people avail them- 
selves of, a valid objection to the tax ? 

26 It has been laid down as an axiom, th*t each 
ought to contribute to the imperial cxrhequer a certain 
fixed pioportion of his superfluities. What effect would 
this rule have in deciding what commodities should be 
taxed ? 

27. Who bears the incidence of all taxes levied cJn land ? 

28. What is the land tax ? • 

2£>. Describe its magnitude in England and in India. 

30. What important principle is recognised by the 
existence of a land-tax ? 

31. Explain the economic perfection of a land-tenure 
in which all rents are paid to the State. 

32 What would be the consequence of the land-tax 
exceeding the economic rent ? 
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33. What are tithes, what was their original purpose, 
and by whom are they now frequently owned ? 

9 34. What are the main provisions of the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act ? 

35. What effect has this Act had on the amount of the 
tithes ? 

36. Who bears the incidence of poor rates in the case 
of house property ? 

37. Piove that the occupier of the house bears part of 
the incidence of the poor rate. 

38. Who bears the incidence of the poor rate levied 
on trade premises? 

39. What is the effect of an excessive poor rate in 
depressing industry? 

40. Describe the decline of the ship-building trade on 
the Thames. 

41. When the burden of the poor rate is such as to 
destioy a branch of industry, on whom does the real bur- 
den fall? 


1. y: was said that tax payers were never asked by the 
collector whether they approved of this or that application 
of public money ; but do not the tax payers then control 
the national expendituie ? have they not a right to do so ? 
How far does the parliamcntai y suffrage confer this 
powei on tax-payer ? 

2. Were # thc taxes on hair powder and on carriages 
direct or indirect ? 

3. If all the land in England belonged to the nation, so 
that all farmers paid their rent to the Government, would 
taxation be increased or diminished? 
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8vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

JACKSON — FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COM- 
PQSI7TON. By Biomfiii/d Jackson, M A. Assistant- 
Master 111 King’s College School, London Eourth Edition, 
revised and enlaiged i8mo ij 61. 

“ A capital little book for beginners ” — Sim:c tat ok 

JEBB — Works by R C JEBB, M.A., Piofessorof Check m the 
University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIRIION TO 
ISA EOS. 2 vols. 8 vo. 25c 

TftE CHARACTERS OF TIIEOPHR US 7' US Translated 
from a Revised Text, with Introduction and Notts Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 61. m 9 

- 7HIR TEEN SA 77 RJ S OE j l PEAAL. W . ! h 
a Commentary By John E. B Mayor, M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 7 s 6<I Or Parts T. and II y. 6d. 
each. 


LYSIAS — SELECT ORATIONS. Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH. [/« preparation 
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1ARSHALL - A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS, classified according to the arrangement of Curtius’ 
Greek Grammar. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., one of the 
Masters in Clifton College. 8vo doth. Third Edition. i«. 

4AYOR (JOHN E. B.) — FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by 
Professor John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 
revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 61 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited after IIubner, with large Additions by 
Professor John E B. Mayor Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d 

"An extremely useful volume that should be in the hands of all 
scholars " — Athknabum 

MAYOR (JOSEPH B.) — GREEK IOR BEGINNERS. By 
the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M A , Professor of Classical Literature 
in King’s College, London Pait I , with Vocabulary, is. 6d. 
Parts II. and 111 ., with Vocabuhny and Index, 3s. 6 d com- 
plete m one Vol. Nevt Edition Fcap. Svo. cloth. 4 s. 6 d. 

NIXON — PARALLEL EX TR ACTS ai ranged for translation 
into English and I .atm, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. 
Nixon, M.A., Classical Lecturei, King’s College, London. 
Part I — Historical and Epistolaiy Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

A FE IV NOTES ON LA TIN RHETORIC * With Tables 
a :4 Illustrations. By J. E. Nixon, M A. Crown Svo. 2s. 

PEIL.E (JOHN, M.A ) — AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Third 
and Revised Edition Crown Svo. ior. 6 </. _ 

" A very valuable contribution to the science of language.”— S aturday 
Rkvikw 
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PLATO — THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO . Translated into 

English, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, 
M.A., and D. J. Vatghan, M.A. Third Edition, with 
* Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, cngiaved by Jkens 
from an Antique Gem. iSmo. 4>r. 6J. 

PLAUTUS — THE MO STL LLARJA OF PL A UTUS. With. 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By Wii liam Ramsay, 
M A , formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, M.A., 
of the University of Glasgow 8vo. 14J. 

POTTS (A. W., M.A.) — HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION By Alexander W. Potts, M.A., 
LL.D , late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant Master in Rugby School; and Head Master of 
the Fettes College, Edinburgh. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. $s. 

ROBY — A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE , from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By II. J. Roby, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In Two Paits. Third Edition. 
Part I. containing : —Book I. Sounds Book II. Inflexions. 
Book III. Word-formation. Appendices Crown 8vo. 8 j. 6d. 
Part II. — Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Ciown 8vo. ioj. 6 d. 

‘^Marked by the clear and practised msiuht of a master in his art. 
A book that would do honour to any country ’ — Athkn^bum. 


RUST — FIRST S TEPS TO LA TIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rusr, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King’s College, London. Fifth 
Edition. iSmo. is. 61. 


SALLUST — CAII SALLUST/I CRISPI C ATI LINA ET 
JUGURTHA. For use m Schools. With copious Notes. 
By D. Merivale, B D. New Edition, carefully levied and 
enlarged. JPcap. 8vo. ^s.6d. Or separately, 2 r 6 /. each. 
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TACITOB— THE HISTORY OF TACITUS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
BRODRIBB, M.A. With Notes and a Map. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo 6j. 

« 

“A scholarly and faithful translation ” — SpkctaTor. 

THE AGRICOIA AND GERMANIA OF TACITUS. 
A Revised Text, English Notes, and Maps. By A J. CHURCH, 
M.A , and W J Brodribb, M A New Edition Fcap. 8vo. 
3_r CL. Or separately, 2s. eacli 

“A model ol careful editing, being at once compact, complete, and 
correct, as well as neatly printed and elegant in style — ATHasneuM 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMAN Y t WITH THE 
DIALOGUE ON ORATORY Translated into English by 
A. J Church, M.A., and W J Brodribb, M A. With 
Maps and Notes. New and Revised Edition Crown 8vo. 4s Cl 
THE ANNALS Translated, with Notes and Maps, by A J 
Church and W J Brodribb Second Edition. Ciown 
Svo. 7 j Cl. 

THE ANNALS Book VI. By the same Editors. With 
Notes. [Nearly 1 eady. 

TERENCE — 1 MUT 0 N TIMORUMENOS Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E S Shuckburgh, M A. Fcup. 8vo. 
3-y. With Translation, 3-v. CL. 

THEOPHRASTUS — THE CHARACTERS OF THE 0 ' 

PHRASTUS An English Translation from a Revised Text. 
With Introduction and Notes. By R C. Jebb, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. Svo. 
Os. CL. • 

t 

¥A very handy and scholarly edition " — Saturday Rxvikw 

TURING — Works by the Rev. E TURING, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham School 

A LATIN GRADUAL A First Latin Construing Book 
for Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps. Fcap Svo. 2 s. Cd. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 
Svo. is. CL 

A CONSTRUING BOON. Fcap Svo. 2 s*6L. 
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THUCYDIDES — BOOK'S VI AND VII , with Notes. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with Map. By the Rev. 
Percival Frost, M. A. Fcap. Svo. 5-r. 

• 

VIRGIL — THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
English PROSE , with Notes, Intioductions, Running 
Analysis, and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A., and 
Samuel Lee, M A Second Edition Globe Svo. 3>r. (k/.j 
gilt edges, 4 s. Chi. * 

“A more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcely possible to 
conceive than the scholarly work before u» — Globu 

WRIGHT— Works by J WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. 

HELLENIC A, OR , A HISTORY OF GREECE IN 
GREEK , as related by Diodorus and Thucydides , being a 
lust Greek Reading Book, with explanatoiy Notes, Critical 
and Historical. Third Ldition with a Vocabulary. Fcap. Svo. 
3 s 6 </. 

A HELP TO LA TIN GRAMMAR ; or, The Form and 
Use of Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 

Svo 4^. 6 d. 

% 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME An Easy Narrative, 
abridged from the Fust Book of Lay by the omission of 
Difficult Passages, being a First Latin Reading Book, with 
Grammatical Notes. Fifth Edition. With Vocabulary, 3*. 61. 

• 

HR ST LATIN STEPS , OR , AN INTRODUCTION 
BY A SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUD% 
OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE Crown 8vo. 5J? 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 4 j 6 d. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COL RSE, comprising Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule, 
and Vocabulanes. Liown Svo. 4s. 0 d. 
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AIRY — Works by Sir G. B. AIRY, K C. 15 , A*»tiononKi 
Royal : — 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of 
Students m the Universities. With Diagrams. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5-r. 6d. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 
THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 6 s. 6 d. 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS . Designed for 
the Use of Students in the Umveisity New Edition.^ Crown 
Svo. 6s. 6d 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS 
With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the 
Use of Students m the University. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown Svo. gs. 

A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use 
of Students in the University. Crown 8vo. 9J. 6 d. 

tIRY (OSMUND) — A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS Adapted for the use of the Higher Classes in 
Schools By Osmund Airy, B. A , one of the Mathematical 
Mastus in Willington College Extra leap Svo. $s. 6 d. 

I AY M A — THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS By Joseph Baym-v, S J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Monyhurst College. Demy Svo. ioj. 6 d. 5 
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BEASLEY — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples By R D. Beasley, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Fifth 
*' Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3 j. 6 d. 

BLACKBURN (HUGH) — ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the use of the Junior Class m 
Mathematics n the University of Glasgow. By Hugh 
Blackburn, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Umver*- 
sny of Glasgow. Globe Svo. is. 61 . 

BOOLE — Works by G. BOOLE, DC L., F.R.S., late Piofessor 
of Mathematics m the Queen’s Univeisity, Ireland. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Third and Revised Edition. Edited by I. ToDHUNltR. Crown 
8vo. 14 s. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited by I. Todhuntkr. Crown 
8vo. 8 j. 6 d. 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. 
Crown 8vo. ioj. 6 d. New Edition, revised by J. F, 
Moulton. 

BROOK-SMITH (J .)— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By J Brooj?-Smi'iii, M.A , LL B., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge , Barnster-at-Law , one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 4.L 6 d. 

% 

“A valuable Manual of Arithmetic of the Scientific kind. Ihe best* 
we have seen " — Litkkaky Chukchman • 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS and RIDERS 
WITH SOLUTIONS 

1875 —PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. Green hill, 
M A. Crown 8vo. 8 s 6 d 

CANDLER— HELP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the 
use of Schools. By H Candler, M.A , Mathematical 
Master of l#ppmgham School. Extra fcap. 8vo 2 s. 6 d. 
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OBBYNB — Works by C. H. H. CHEYNE, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANET- 
ARY THEORY. With a Collection of Problems. Secvnd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

THE EAR TIPS MOTION OF ROTA T10N. Crown 8vo. 


CHIL.DE —THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE 
ELLIPSOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF 
THE Ntji DEGREE. By the Rev. G. F. Childk, M.A., 
Author of “Ray Surfaces,” “Related Caustics,” &c. 8vo. 


CHRISTIE — A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MA TICS ; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by 
llorner’s Method By James R Christie, F.R.S., Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6 d. 

GUMMING — AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY. By Linnaeus Cummins, M A , 
one of the Masters of Rugby School. With Illustrations. 
Ciown 8vo. Ss. 6 d. 

CUTHBERTSON — E UCLIDIAN GEOME TR Y. By Francis 
Cuthbertson, M.A , LL D., Head Mathematical Master of 
the City of London School Extia fcap. 8vo. . 4^. 6d. 

DALTON — Works by the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Eton College. 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. New 
Edition. i8mo. 2 s. 6 d. 

Answers to the Examples are appended. 


RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Part I. 
Second Edition. iSmo. 2s. Part II. l8ip,o. 2s. 6d. 
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DAY — PROPER TIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. 1*ari I, T 1 IE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. II. G. Day, M A., Head Master of 
*Scdburgh Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 3 j Ch/. 

• 

DODGSON — AN ELEMENTAL Y TREATISE ON DETER- 
MINANTS , with their Application to Simultaneous Linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry By Charlls L. - 
Hodgson, M A. Small 4to ioj 6 7 

DREW— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. II DrjlW, M A., St John's College, 
Cambndge Fifth Edition, enlarged Crown 8vo. 5 s. 

SOLDI IONS TO THE PRO RLE MS IN DREW'S 
CONIC SECTIONS Ciown 8vo 4.16 7 

EDGAR (J. H.) and PRITCHARD (G. S.) -NOTE-BOON 
ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. Containing Problems with help lor Solutions. By 
J. II. Edgar, M.A, Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines, and (j S Pkiicn\M* Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged Globe Svo $s. 

• 

FERRERS — Works by the Rev. N. M. FERRERS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonvillc and Caius College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 7 'RJ LINEAR 
CO-ORDINA TES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and 
the'/iieory of Projectors Third Edition, lcvised. Crown 8vo. 
6 s. 6 d. • 

0 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
HARMONICS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM Crown 8vo. 7 s. 67 . 

FROST— Works by PEKCIVAL FROST, M. A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambndge ; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King’s College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING, Bj§Plrcival Frost, M.A. Svo. 12s. 
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FROST Continued — 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA , With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems, principally intended as Example? of 
Newton’s Methods. By Percival Frost, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

SOLID GEOMETRY . A New Edition, revised and enlarged 
of the Treatise by Frost and Wo LS TEN holme. In 2 Vols. 
Vol. 1 . 8vo. lOs. 

GODPRAY- Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembioke College, Cambridge. 

A TREA TISE ON ASTRONOMY, , foi the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 8vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY , with a Bnef Sketch of the Problem up to the time 
of Newton. Second Edition, revised. Ciown 8vo. $s. 6 d. 

HEMMING — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools ByG W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge Seconcf Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions. 8vo 9 r. 

JACKSON — GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS, An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by th- Method 
of Projection. By J. Siuaiu Jackson, M.A v late Fellow of 
* Gonville and Cams College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4 s, 6 d. 

<V 

JELLET (JOHN H.) — A TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION. By John II. Jellrt, B D., Senior Fellow 
of Tnnity College, Dublin , President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 8vo. 8.y. 6 d, 

JONES and CHEYNE — ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 
Progressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M.A., and 
C H Cheyne, M A., F R.A.S , Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster School. New Edition. i8mo. 2 s. 6 d. 
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KELLAND and T A 1 T —TNT R O DUG TV ON TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. Kklland, M.A., 
F. R S. ; and P. G. Tait, M A , Professors in the department 
# of Mathematics in the Umveisity of Edinburgh. Crown 8 vo. 

7 s, 6d. 

• 

KITCHENER — A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK , containing 
l* asy Problems m Geometrical I )rawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. lor the use of Schools. By F. E. 
Kuchener, M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. Third 
Edition 4 to. 2s. 

MAULT — NATURAL GEOMETRY . an Inti oduct ion to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technical 
Classes With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metncal Works of Ed. Lagout By A. Mauli. iSmo. Ir. 
Models to Illustiate the above, m Box, I 2 r. 6d 

r'lEJtRIMAN — ELEMENTS OE THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES. By Mansfield Mkrriman, Ph.l). 

(. lown 8 vo. 7 s. 61. 

MILLAR- EL E ME NTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
ByJ. B Millar, B E. Crown 8 vo. \N early ready. 

MORGAN — A COLLECT/O V OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By H. A. Morgan, M.A., Sadlenan and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Jesus College, CambiKlge. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 6 d. 

NEWTON'S PR I NCI PI A. Edited by Prof. Sir W. Thomson 
and professor Blackburn. 4 to cloth 3 n. 6d. 

“ Undoubledly the finest edition of the text of the ‘ Pnncipia ’ which 
lias hitherto appeared Educational Timks , 

PARKINSON— Woiks by S. PARKINSON, D.D., I^.R.S., 
Tutor and Prjelector of St John’s College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. 
Fifth Edition, revised Crown 8 \o cloth 9 ^. 6 d. 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8 vo. cloth ior. 6d. 
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PHBAR — ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS With Nu- 
merous Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 5 s, 6 d. # 

PIRXE — LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. 
G Pirie, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of (Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

PUCKLE —AN ELEMENTAR Y TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With 
Numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially 
designed for the Use of Beginners. By G. II. PuCKLE, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 
RAWLI N SON — ELEMENTA R V STATICS , by the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Edward 
Sturges, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4?. 61 . 

RAYLEIGH — THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lord 
Rayi ligh, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 2 Vols. 8vo. Vol I. 12s. 6 d. 

[ Vol. II in the press. 

REYNOLDS — MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematical 
Master m Clifton College. Crown Svo. 3^. 6 d. 

ROUTH- Works by EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, k.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St Peter’s College, Cambridge ; 
Examiner m the University of London. 

AN ELEMENTAR Y TREA TISE ON THE D YNAMICS 
OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With numerous 
Examples. Third and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 21 s. 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, 

Particularly steady motion Adams* Prize 

Essay for 1877. Svo. Ss. 6 d 

SMITH— Works by the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A, 
Rector of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA , m their Principles and 
Application ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial 
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SMITH Continued — 

reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B A. Degree. 
Thirteenth Edition, carefully revised. Crown Svo. iox. 6 d. 

• “To all those whose minds are sufiicu ally deeeloptd to comprehend 
the simplest mathematical reasoning, and who have not jet thoroughly 
mastered the principles of Arithmetic and Algebra, it is calculated to be 
of great advantage " — Aihen*um 

“ Mr Smith's work is a most useful publication The rules are stated 
with great clearness lhe examples .ire well selected, and worked out 
with just sufficient detail, without being encumbered by too minute expla* — 
nations and there prevails throughout it that just proportion of theory and 

f ractice which is the crowning excellence of an elementary work ” — Dkam 
’kacock 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS . New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“Admirably adapted for instruction, combining just sufficient theory 
with a large and well-selected collection of exercises for practice.” — 
Jouknalo* Education 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 

I XERCJSES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown Svo limp cloth. 

2 s. With Answers. 2 s. 6d. 

Or sold separately, Part I. 1 ?. ; Part II. 1 r. ; Answers, 6 d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC . i8mo 

clotlf. 3-r. 

Or sold separately, Parts I. and II. 10 d. each ; Part III. is. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Complete m one volume, i8mo. cloth. 6s. 6d. ; or Parts I., 
II., find III , 2 s. 6 d. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF A R 1 TII ML TIC FOR NA TIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS i8mo. cloth. Or* 
separately, Parti. 2 d. ; Part II. 3 d ; Part III. 7 d. Answers. 

6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo, cloth is. 6 d. 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
l8mo. 4s. 6 d 

EX AMINA TION RATERS IN ARITHME TIC. i8mo. 
ir. 6 d. The same, with Answers, i8mo. 1/. gd. Answers, 3*/. 
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SMITH Continued— 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PA PEES IN ARITH- 
METIC. i8mo. 4 s. 6 d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC. ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. Third Edition. i8mo. cloth, sewed. 3 d. 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, \ on a Sheet, 
size 42 m. by 34 in. on Roller, is. 6 d , mounted and varnished 
price 3r. 6 d, Third Edition. 

“ We do not remember that ever we have seen teaching by a chart more 
happily carried out ” — School Board Chronicle 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id. 

EASY LESSONS IN A R ITU ME TIC, combining Exercises 
m Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for 
Standard I. m National Schools. Crown 8vo 9 d 

“ We should stiongly advise every one to study carefully Mr Barnard 
Smith’s Lessons m Arithmetic, Writ ng, and .Spelling A more excellent 
little work for a first introduction to knowledge cannot well be written 
Mr. Smith’s larger To t-books on Arithmetic and Algebra are already 
most favourably known, and he has proved now that the difficulty of writing 
a text-book which begins al< ovo is really surmountable , but we shall be 
much mistaken if this little book lias not cost Us author more feought and 
mental labour than any of his more elaborate text-books r lhe plan to 
combine arithmetical lessons with those in reading and spelling is per- 
fectly novel, and it is worked out in accordance wuh the aims of our 
National Schools , and we are convinced that its general introduction in 
all elementary schools throughout the country will produce great educa- 
tional advantages ” — Westminster Review 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedi- 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and II. in box, is. 6 d Standards III., IV. and 
V., in boxes, ir. 6 d. each. Standard VI. m Two Parts, in 
boxes, ir. 6 d. each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Colours of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 
proper papers. 
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SNOWBALL — THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY ; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M. A. 
• Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. 7 s. 61 . 

8YLC1ABUS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (coi responding to 
Euclid, Books I. — VI.). Piepaied by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. is. 

TAIT and STEELE — A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF 
A PARTICLE. With numeious Examples. By Piofessor 
Taii and Mr. Stlllf. New Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. 
10. 61 . 

TEBAY — ELEMEN 7 AR Y MENSURATION FOR 
SCHOOLS. With numeious Examples By Slptimus 
Ti bay, IJA., Head Mastci of (^ueen Elizabeth’s Giammar 
School, Kivington, Extra fcap. Svo. 3J. 6 

TODHUNTER- Works by I. Todhuntlr, M.A., F.R.S., of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

“Mr ‘lodhunler is chiefly known to s'udcnls of Matin. 'u utes .is tin. 
author of a ‘inis of adniiublt matin, m iti< d ti \t hool ■. which possess 
therure qualities of being clear in styh and absolutely llee from mibtakes, 
typographical or other " — Satummy Review 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCI 1 D hoi the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. jSiuo 3.1. 6 J. 

ME. NS UR A TI ON EOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Ex.miples. New Edition. iSino. 2 j. 6./ 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numeious Examples. 
New Edition. l8mo. 2r. 6 d ^ 0 

KEY TO ALGEBRA EOR BEGINNERS. Ciown Svo. 

6s. 6d. 


TRIGONOME TR Y FOR BE GINNE RS. W ith numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6 J. 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Crown Svo. Ss. 6 d. 

b 
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TODHUNTER Continued— 

MECHANICS TOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. iSmo. 4 s. 6 d. 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Seventh 
Edition. Crown Svo. 7 s. , 6 d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. Ciown 8vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 
7 s. 6 d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY For Schools and Colleges. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. $s. j 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
Third Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. 4 s 6 d. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, \ as applied to the 
Straight Line and the Come Sections. With numerous 
Examples. Filth Edition, leviscd and enlarged. Crown Svo. 
*js. 6 d. 

A TREA TISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous Examples. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 
ioj. 6 d. * 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND 
I T$ APPLICATION'S. With numerous Examples. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. icxr. 6 d. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. Thud Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 4^. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
numerous Examples. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 10 s. 6 d. 
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TODHUNTER Continued— 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF PROBABILITY, from the time of V a seal to that of 
Laplace. 8vo. i8j. 

Researches ev the calculus of varia- 
tions, principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solution# : 
an Essay to which the Adims True was awaided m the 
University of Cambndge in 1S71. 8vo 6 s. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH, from the time of Ncwdon to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24 s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, 
LAME'S, AND BESSEL'S FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 
1 0.1. 6 d. 

WILSON (J. M.)— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
I. II. Ill Containing the Subjects of Euclid’s first Four 
Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometncal Association. 
By J. M. Wilson, M A., late Fellow of St John’s College 
Cambridge, and Mathematical Master of Rugby School. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^ 6 </. 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Appendices on Transversals and Haimonic Pmsion For the 
Use of Schools. By J. M. WlT.soN, M A r l lmd Edition. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. 6 d. 

0 

WILSON (V* P .)—A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W, 1\ Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Collcg^, Camf 
bridge, and Professoi of Mathematics m Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 8vo. gs. 6 d. 

WOLSTENHOLME — A BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS, on Subjects included m the Cambridge Course. 
By Joseph Wolstenholme, Fellow of Christ’s College, 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, and lately Lecturer in 
Mathematics at Christ’s College. Crown 8vo. 8r. 6 d. 

“ Judicioijf, symmetrical, and well arranged. "—G uardian 
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SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS BOOKS. 

ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR AS 7 R ON OM Y. With lllustiations. By Sn 
G. II. Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. 
l 8 mo. 4 -r. 6 d. 

Six lectures, intended “ to explain to intelligent persons the 
principles on which the instruments of an Observatory are con- 
structed, and the pi maples on which the observations made 
with these instruments aie tieated for deduction of the distances 
and weights of the bodies of the Solai System ” 

ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stairs, and 
Nebuhe, and numerous lllustiations. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. New Edition i 8 mo. 5 s. 6 d. 

“Full, clear, sound, and worthy of attention, not only as a popular 
exposition, but as a scientific * Index * " — Athknaum 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By 
JorfN Forbes-Robertson. iSmo. cloth limp. is. 61. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. ByT. H. Huxley, F.R.S. , Professor 
of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. i 8 mo. 4 -r. 6d. 

“ Pure gold throughout ” — Guardian. 

“Unquestionably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on this subject that we possess in any language.” — W estminster Review. 

0 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS, Continued— 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
# SCHOOLS. By T. AlCOCK, M.D. i8mo is 

BOJANY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. 
Oliver, F.R.S., F.L S , Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 
New Edition. i8mo 4^ 6 </ 

CHEMISTRY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry E Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry m Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho of the Solar 
Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. New 
Edition. i8mo. 4J. 6rf. 

“Asa standard general text-book it deserves to take a leading place." — 
Spectator. 

“ We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our elementary treatises 
on Chemistry ” — Medical Times. 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS , prepared with 
Special Reference to the above, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, 
L«eds. Adapted for the preparation of Students for the 
Government, Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With 
a Preface by Professor Roscoe. Fifth Edition, with Key, 
l8mo. 2s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

/bllTICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Millicmnt G. Fawcett. New Edition i8mo. 2s. &/. 

“Clear, compact, and comprehensive.” — Daily Nrws. • 

“The relations of capital and labour have never been more simply or 
more clearly expounded * — O'NTKmp jkaky'R.kvirw 

LOGIC. ' 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and 
Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a 
Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. S tanley J lvons, M. A. 
Professor of Logic in University College, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. 3s. 6 d. 

“ Nothing can be better for a school-book.” — G uardian. 

“A maiftal alike simple, interesting, and scientific.” — A 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 

PHYSICS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTAL Y PHYSICS. By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chflomo- 
litho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New 
Edition. lSmo. 4s. 6d. 

“The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book, clear, accurate, and thorough.” 
Educational Times. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jones, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
, Professor Roscoe, and Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 
2 s. (id. 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S , Lecturer m Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Mary’s Hospital. With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
i8mo. 6 s. 6d. 

“ It may be questioned whether any other'work on anatomy contains in 
like compass so proportionately great a mass of information ” — Lancet 
“The work is excellent, and should be 111 the hands of every siudent of 
human anatomy ” — Medical Times. 

STEAM. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By John Perry, 
Bachelor of Engineering, Whitworth Scholar, &c., late Lecturer 
m Thysics at Clifton College. With numerous Woodci ts and 
Numerical Examples and Exercises. iSmo. 

* “The young engineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knowledge 
of tne use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more useful 
work, as it is very intelligible, well arranged, and practical throughout ” — 
Ironmonger. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By A. Glikie, F.R.S., Murchison Professor 
of Geology, &c., Edinburgh. With numerous Illustrations. 
l8mo. 4^. 6d. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. \s. 6d. # 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

• NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS . By 

JL Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Pait I. The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. iSnio. $s 6 d. 

Part II. Sound, Light, and Ileat. iSmo. 3^. 6 d. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

FLOWER (W. H.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lee titles dehveted at the Royal College^ of 
Surgeons of England in 1870. By W. II. Flower, F.R S., 
F.R.C S., Hunterian Professor of Compaiative Anatomy and 
Physiology. \\ itli numeimis Illustrations. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Crown Svo ior (id. 

roSTER and BALFOUR — TIIE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYO- 
LOGY. By Michael Foster, M.D., l-.R S , and F. M. 
Balfour, M.A. l\nt 1 . uown Svo. 7 s. 6 d. 

FOSTER and LANGLEY — A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, 
M.I) , F.R.S , and J. N. Langley, B.A. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

HOOKER (Dr.) — TIIE STUDENT'S FLORA OF TIIF 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. IIookfr, K C. S I., 
G»B., P. R.S., M.D., D.C L. Second Edition, levised. Globe 
8vo. iar. 6 d. 

“ Cannot fail to perfectly fulfil the purpose for which it is intended^ — 
Land and Watei< • 

“ Certainly the fullest and most accurate manual of the kind that has 
yet appeared." — Pall Mall Gazette 

HUXLEY and MARTIN — A COURSE OF PRACTICAL • 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by II. N. Martin, M.B., 
D.Sc. Second Ldition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

“ It is impossible for an intelligent youth, with this book in his hand, 
placing hunself before any one of the organisms described, and carefully 
following the directions given, to fail to verify each point A to which his 
attention £ directed." — A thenaeum. 
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—PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. By Professor Huxley, F R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, and Colouied Plates. Second Edition. Crown 
8 vo. 7-r. 6 d. « 

By Daniel Oliver, F R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herba- 
rium and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor 
of Botany m Umveisity College, London. With numerous 
Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 6 s. 6 d. 

“It contains a well-digested summary of all essential knowledge 
pertaining to Indian botany, wrought out in accordance with the best 
principles of scientific arrangement ” — Allen's Indian Mail 

PARKER and BETTANY — THE MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SKULL. By Professor Parker and G. T. Bettany. 
Illustrated. Crown 8 vo. iar. 6 d. 

Other volumes of these Manuals will follow. 

NATURE SERIES. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. $s. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F. R.S., D.C.L. Withtnume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. 

“We can most cordtnlly reccommend it to young naturalists." — Athe- 

NACUM. 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS By G. Forbks, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andei soman Un^ersity, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8 vo. 3 s 6 d. 

THE COMMON FROG. By St. Gforge Mivart, F.R.S., 
Lecturer m Compaiative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 3 J. 6 d. 
POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. Spottiswoode, F.R S. 
With many Illustiations. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 
3 s * Gd. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LA TION TO INSECTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustiations. Second Edition. Crown 

S\o. jt-L Cf. t 
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NATURE SERIES Continued— 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING , AND 
THE STANDARDS OF Ml AS URE AND WEIGHT. 

* By II. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6 d. 

HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE • a Lectui c on Link- 
ages. By A. B. Kem pe. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

Otic r volumes to follow. 

BALL (R. S., A.M .) — EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Royal 8vo. 16.L 

B LAN FORD — THE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO . 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS; 
with a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. 
Blanford, F.R.S. New Edition, with Illustrations. Globe 
8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

FLEISCHER — A SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANAL Y- 
SIS. Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7 s. Gd 

FOSTER — A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael 
Foster, M.D , F.R.S. With Illustiations. New Edition* 
enlaiged, with additional Illustrations and Plates 8vo. 21 s. 

GORDON — AN ELEMENTARY BOOR ' ON HEAT. By 
J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., Gonville and Cams College, Cam v 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. • 

MZALL — ST UDIES TN COMPARA FIVE ANA TOMY. No. 
L — The Skull of the Crocodile : a Manual foi Students. By 
L C. Miall, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College and 
Curator of the Leeds Museum. 8vo. 2 s 6 d. 

REULEAUX — THE KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reulkaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
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ROSCOE and BCHORLEMMER — CHEMISTR Y, A Complete 
Treatise on. By Professor II. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and Pro- 
fessor C. Schorlkmmer, F.R.S. Vol I —The Non-Metallic 
Elements. With numerous Illustrations, and Portrait of Dalton. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. [Vol. II. in th^ press. 

SHANN — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON" HEAT \ IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. Shann, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Under the joint Editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and 
Balfour Stewart. 

“These Primers arc extremely simple and attractive, and thoroughly 
answer their purpose of just leading the >oung beginner up to the thresh- 
old of the long avenues m the Palace of Nature which these titles suggest 
— Guardian 

“They are womb rfull} Hear and lurid >n their instruction, simple in 
style, and admirable in plan ” — Euuc\ cionai. 1 imk - 

CHEMISTRY — By II. E. Roscoe, F.Tl S , Profcssm of 
Chenustiy in Owens College, Manchestei With numcioih 
Illustrations. iSmo. ir. New Edition. With QuOstions 

“A very model of peispicacity and accuracy” — C htmist and Drug- 
gist 

PHYSICS — By B\l.hOUR Stewart, F R S., Professor of Nairn al 
Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. i8mo. is. New Edition. With Qu&tions. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY— By Archibald G'eikie, F.R.S. , 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edin- 
burgh. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Questions. l8mo. ix. 

“ Everyone of his lessons is marked by simplicity, clearness, and 
correctness ” — Athenaium 

GEOLOGY — By Professor Geikie, F.RS. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. iSmo. cloth, is. 

“ It is hardly possible for the dullest child to misunderstand the meaning 
of a classification of stones after Professor Geikie’s explanation. ” — School 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS Continued— 

PHYSIOLOGY — By Michafi, Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With 
# numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. is. 

“ The book seems to us to lea\e nothing to be desired as an elementary 
#CXt-book. ” — Ac A DEMY. 

ASTRONOMY — By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. ij. 

*' This is altogether one of the most likely attempts -we have ever seen to 
bring astronomy down to the capacity of the young child " — School 
Board Chronici e. 

BOTANY — By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B., President 
of the Royal Society. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo. is, 

“To teachers the Primer will be of inestimable value, and not only 
because of the simplicity of tin* language and. the clearness with which the 
subject matter is treated, but also on irrnuni of its coming from the highest 
authority, and so furnishing positive information as to the most suitable 
mehods of teaching the seunct of botany ” — Naiukf 

LOGIC— By Piofessor Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. New Edition. 

1 8 mo. is. 

“It appears to us admit ably adapted to serve both as an introduction 
to sciuui/ic reasoning, and as a guide to sound judgment and reasoning 
in th^ ordinary affairs ot life Academy 


In preparation * — 

INTRODUCTORY. By Professor IIuxi.EY. &c. &c. 


SCIENCE LECTURES AT 
KENSINGTON 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6d each. 

SOUND AND MUSIC . By Dr. W. H. Stone. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. By Captain Abney, R.E. 
KINEMATIC MODELS. By Professor Kennedy, C.E. 
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SCIENCE LECTURES Continued — 

OUTLINE. S OA MELD GEOLOGY . By Professor 

Geikie, F.R.S. 

ABSORPTION OF LIGHT, AND FLUORESCENCE. 
By Professor Stokes, F R.S. 

TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscof, 
F.R.S. 

THE STEAM ENGINE . By F. J. Bramwell, C.E., 
F.R.S. 

ELECTROMETERS. By J. Bottomley, F.R.S.E. 


MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Eighth Series, 1876-7. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6 d. each. 

WIIA T THE EAR TH IS COMPOSED OF. By Professor 
Roscoe, F.R.S. 

THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH. By 
Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 

WHY THE EARTHS CHE MIS TR Y IS AS IT IS. By 
J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 

Also complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth. 2 s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABBOTT — A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modem English. By the Rev. E. A. AiiROTr, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School New Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 6 s. 

“ Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, but 
as tending to familiarise the reader with Elizabethan English in general ” 
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ANDERSON — LINEAR PERSPECTIVE , AND MODEL 
DRA WING. A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examination 
• Papers. By Laurence Anderson. With Illustrations. 
I^oyal 8vo. 2 s. 

BARKER — FIRST LESSONS IN T1IE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKING. By Lady Barker New Edition. iSmo. is. 

“ An unpretending but invaluable little work . The plan is admi- 

rable in its completeness and sunphcit\ it is hardly possible that anyone 
who can read at all can fail to undent md the practical lesson* on bread 
and beef, fish and vegetables.” — briXTAiOK 

BERNERS — FIRS 1' LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Ber- 

ners. Seventh Edition. i8mo. is. 

BREYMANN — Works by Hermann Breymann, PIlD., Pro- 
fessoi of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES . Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 61. 

“A good, sound, valuable philological grammar " — School IIoamj 
Chkonicui 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

4 j . 6d. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo, 

2S. 6d. 

CALDERWOOD- HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHIL OS OPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Caldlkwood, LL.D., 1‘rofessor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh louith Edition. 
Ci#wn 8vo. 6 s 

“ A compact and useful work . will be an assistance to many 

students oBtside the author’s own University.” — O uakdian. 

DELAMOTTE — A BEGINNER* S DRAWING BOOK. By 
P. IE Delamoite, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown Svo. y. 6 d. 

“A concise, simple, and thoroughly practical work -Guakdian. 

FAWCETT — TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. y. 

“The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass of 
economic teaching die author manages to compress into a small space.” — 
Athkn^bum 
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FEARON — SCHOOL INSPECTION. By D. R. Fearon, 
M.A,, Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

“The work is admirably adapted to serve the purpose for which it 'nas 
been written It is calculated to be eminently useful, and to have a 
powerful influence for good on our elementary education.” — A the*..®um. 

FLEAY — A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL . By F. G. Fleay, 
M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

“A valuable contribution to the study of Shakespeare.” — Saturday 
Review. 

GOLDSMITH — THE TRA VELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE . By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
Hales, M.A. Ciown 8vo. 6 d. 

HALES— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 
IIales, M.A , Professor of English Literature at King’s 
College, London, ike. &c . Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4J-. 6 d. 

“ The notes arc very full and good, and the book, edited by one of our 
most cultivated English scholars, is probably the best volume of ^elections 
ever made for the use of English schools.” — Professor Mokcey’s Iirsi 
6 ketch 0 / Lng/is/t Literature. 

HOLE — A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. 
On Sheet, ij. 

JEPH SON — S/IA KESPEA RE'S “ TEMPEST. v With Glos- 
sarjil and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. Jephson. 
Second Edition. i8mo. is. 

LITERATURE PRIMERS— Edited by John Richard Green, 
Author of “ A Short History of the Enghsh People.” 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
President of the Philological Society. New Edition, i8mo. 
cloth, ij. 

“ A work quite precious in its way . . . An excellent English Gram- 
mar for the lowest form.” — Educational Times. 
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LITERATURE PRIMERS Continued— 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY. Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis 
• Turner Palgrave. In Two Parts. i8mo. is. each. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, M.A. New Edition. iSmo. is. 

"Unquestionably the best short sketch of English literature that hag 
appeared.” — A thenadm. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peiie, M.A. i8mo. is. 

" Surely so much matter thoroughly good and clear was never before 
brought close together in the same compass ” — Sait Ki>AY Riivimv. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor J ebb, M.A. iSmo. is. 
SHAKSPERE. By Professor Dowiien. iSmo. is. 

In pieparation . — 

ENGLISH EXERCISE BOOK. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
LA TIN LI TER A TURE. 

BIBLE PRIMER. By the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
CHAUCER. By F. J. Furnivail, M.A. 
MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE— By 

G. Eugene-Fasnac H r, Senior Master of Modern Languages 
Harpur Foundation Modern School, Bcdfoid. 

I. — First year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 

II. -»-Second Yeai, containing Con vocational Lessons on Sys- 
tematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological 
Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary, ij. 6d. 

MACMILLAN' S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE— By 
G. Eugene Fasnaciii. [Immediately. 

MARTIN — THE POET'S HOUR Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. By Frances Martin. Third 
Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6 d. a 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin. Second Edition. iSmo. y. 6 d. 
MASSON (GUSTAVE) — A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French- English and 
English- French). Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master 
and Librarian, Harrow School. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
half-bound. 6s. 
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MASSON (GUSTAVE) Continued— 

** A book winch any student, whitevcr may be the degr.e of his ad- 
vancement m the l mgu ige, would do wl. 11 to have on the table close it 
hand while he is reading ’ — Sa f URin' v Review. 

t 

MORRIS — Works by the Lev. K. Morris, LL.D , Lectuiei 
on Engbsh Language and Literature in King’s Obllegc 
School. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH A CCIDENCE , 
compusmg Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8 vo. 6s. 

“It marks an era in the study of the English tongue.” — Saturday 
Ruvikw 

“A genuine and sound book r — A thenjEUM. 

ELEMENTAL V LESSONS IN HISTORIC A / 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR , containing Accidence and Wonl 
foi ination. Thud Edition. i 8 mo 2s. 6d. 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. iSmo. is. 
ENGLISH EXERCISE POOR’. i 8 mo. {In the /; t n 

OI*I PHANT — - THE SOURCES Or STANDARD ENGLISH. 
13y J. Kino ion Olipuani. Extia fcap. Svo. Os. 

“ Comes neater to a history of the English I tnguage th in anything tfi it 
we have seen since such a history could be writ tea without co.ausion and 
contradictions ” — Sai urday Review 

PALGRAVE- THE CHILDREN'S 'TREASURY OF 
LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and Ananged with Notes 
by Francis Turnlr Paloravr. i 8 mo. zs 6d. Also in 
Two paits. i 8 mo lr. each. * 

“ While indeed a treisure for intelligent children, it isdlso a wuih which 
* many oluer folk will be glad to have ’ — Sati k'ia/ Rtvii 

r 

NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN’ CONVERSA- 
TION containing an Alphabetical Eist of neatly 8 oo Familiar 
Words followed by Exeiciscs, Vocabulary of Woids in fiequent 
use ; Famihar Phiases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of Geiman 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodli. 
l 8 mo. cloth limp. 2s. 6 d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR, hom the 
above. iSmo. 6d. 
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READING BOOKS — Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Bound m Cloth. 


PRIMER. 

i8mo. 

(48 pp.) 2 d. 



1 * 00 K I. 

for Standard I. i8mo. 

(96 pp.) 

4 d. 

„ II. 

99 

II. i8mo. 

(144 pp.) 

5 d. 

„ III. 

99 

III. i8mo. 

(160 pp.) 

6 d. 

„ IV. 

9 9 

IV. i8mo. 

(176 pp.) 

8 d. 

„ v. 


V. i8mo. 

(380 pp.) 

is. 

„ VI. 

f# 

VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 


Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 


“They are far above any others that have appeared both in form and 
substance . . The editor of the present series h is rightly seen that 
reading books must ‘ ann chiefly at giving to the pupils the power of 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expression , at cultivating ui 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reading " 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true b nglish elastic*, 
going up m Standard VI course to Chaucer, Hooker, anil Bacon, as well 
as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude This is rjuite on the ric^ht 

track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us ’ — 
Guardian. 


SKEAT — SIT A KESPEA RE'S PLUTARCH. Being a Selection 
from the Lives in North’s Plutarch which illustrate Shake- 
spe^e’s riays. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Index of 
Names, and Glossanal Index, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

SONNENSCHEIN and MEIKLEJOHN — 7 ///s ENGLISH 
MMTHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Son- 
nenschei^ and J. M. D. Meiklejoiin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

COMPRISING : 3 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language, id. (Also m Large Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. 5-r.) 

THE FIRST COURSE , consisting of Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 6 d. 

THE SECOND COURSE , with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 6 d. 
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SONNCNSCHCIN and MEIKLEJOHN Continued— 

THE THIRD A HD FOURTH COURSES, , consisting of 
Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 

6d 

“ !])<«; ire admirable books, breatre they are constructed on a prin- 
ciple, i 1 that the simplest principle on which it is possible to leaAl to read 
1 ng i li "—hr .el a 1 1 » k 

TAYLOR — WORDS AND PEACES; or, Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Tayi or, 1ST. A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and compressed. With Maps. Globe 8 vo. 6s. 

TAYLOR — A PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By 
Franki in Ta\lor Edited by Gi.orge Gfovf iSmo ir. 

“ There are many hints of almost priceless worth not only to pupils but 
to teai licrs ” — Mukm l J osi 

TEOETMEIER — I/O l r SEILOLD MANA GEM ENT AND 
COOKERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teacheis of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 
TiGLiMFlbR Compiled at the request of the School Board 
for London iSmo. i r. 

THRING — Works by Eduard Turing, M A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 
ENGLISH. With Questions. Fourth Edition. i 8 mo 2 s. 

THE CHILD S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance of 
“ r l he Elements of Grammar taught in English,” adapted for 
the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition. iSmo. is 

SCHOOL SONGS, A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices? Edited by the 
tRev E. Turing and H. Riccius. Folio. 7 s. 6d. 

TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP) — Woiks by R. C. TRENCH, D.D , 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POE: TRY. Selected 
and Arranged, uith Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 
$s. 6 d. 

“The Archbishop has conferred m this delightful volume an important 
gitt on the whole English-speaking population of the world.” — P ali. Mall 
Gazette. 
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TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP) Continued— 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures addressed 
(originally) to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, 
3 Winchester. Sixteenth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5?. 
j ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edition, 
revised and improved Fcap. Svo. 5 r. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS , used 
formerly in Senses DilTeient from their Ptesent. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. Fcap Svo. 4-r, 6 d. 

VAUGHAN (G M )~ WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. Eighth Edition. iSmo. cloth, is. 

WHITNEY — Woiks by WlLHAM I> WillINEY, Proiessor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College ; 
first Piesident of the American Philological Association, and 
hon. member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ii eland , and Coriespondcnt of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
Svo. 4 .r. 6 J. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE: AND VERSE , with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown Svo 5v 

WHITNEY AND EDGREN —A COMPEL D/OUS GERMAN 
A&D ENGLISH DICTIONARY, \ with Notation of Cor- 
respondences and Brief Etymologies By Piofessor W. D. 
Whitney, assisted by A II Fdgken. Ciown Svo 7? 6 d. 

YONGE (CHARLOTTE M ) — THE, A P RIDGED ROOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and 
general readeis. By the Author of “'Flu Ibir of Red- 
clyffe.” iSmo. cloth, is. 

• 

HISTORY. • 

PREEMAN (EDWARD A.)— OED-ENGU S H HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, I) C.L., LLD., late Fellow of* 
Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. half-hound. 6.r. 

“The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
apes, and he must be a wt.ll-inforim.ri man indeed who will not rise from 
its perusal with clearer and more accurate ideas ui a too much neglected 
portion of English HiHoiy ” — Srrci a'iok 
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KEEN. — A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By John Richard Green. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. Fifty-Second Thousand. 

“ Stands alone as the one general histoty of the country, for tUe sake 
of which all others. If young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside.” — A cauumy 


ISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS — Edited by 
Edward A. Freeman, D. C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

I. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with Chionological Table, Maps, and Index. 
181110 cloth. 3s. 

“ Tt supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching 
The scheme is an excellent oik, and this instalment has been executed in 
i way that promises much foi the volumes tliat are yet to appear.” — 
J‘ I >UCA 1 IONAL TlMICS 

IT. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. 
New Edition. iSmo 2 s. 6d. 

“ Freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and accuracy of statement 
are the characteristics of this little volume It is a trustworthy text-book 
ami likely to be generally serviceable in schools ” — Pall Mall Gazetted 
“ Upon the whole, this manual is the best sketch of EnghslvTustory for 
the use of young people wc have yet met with ” — Athsnaum 

III. HIS TO ft Y OE SCOTLAND . By Margaret 

Macarthur. New Edition. i8mo. 2 s. 

“An excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting them 
in the clearest and most impartial light attainable *' — Guardian 

“ Miss Macarthur has performed her task with admirable care, clear- 
ness, and fulness, and we have now for the first time a leally good School 
History of Scotland.” — Educational 1 tmhs 

IV. HISTOR Y OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
i 8mo. 3s. 

“It possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors the same 

scrupulous care about fidelity in details. . It is distinguished, too, by 
information on art, architecture, and social politics, in which the writer 
grasp is seen by the firmness and clearness of his touch” — Educational 
Times 

V. HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. 

i8mo. ' it . 
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GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, pnce 3 s. 6d. each. Also kept 
in various morocco and calf bindings, at moderate prices. 

The Saturday Review says : — “ The Globe Editions are admirable 
for # their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their 
oompendious form, and their cheapness. ” 

The Daily Telegraph calls it “ a series yet unrivalled for its com- 
bination of excellence and cheapness ” 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. 
Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wrighi, M A. With Glossary. 

MORTE D' ARTHUR Sir Thomas Malory’s Book of King 

Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for Modem Use. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir Edward Strachey. 

BURNS'S COMPLETE WORKS the Poems, Songs, and 
Letters. Edited, with Glossanal Index and Biographical 
Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, after the Original Editions, with 
Biographical Introduction, by Henry Kingsley. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. With Biographical and Critical 
Essay, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 

GOLDSMITHS MISCELLANEOUS WORKS . With Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Professor Masson. 

SPENSER'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with Glossary, 
by R. Morris, and Memoir by J. W. Hales. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Professor Ward. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Revised 
T"ext and Notes, by W. D. Chrisiie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambu*dge. 

CO WEEKS POETICAL WORK’S. Edited, with ffotes *and 
Biographical Introduction, by W. Benham. 


VIRGIL'S WORKS. Rendered into English Prose. With Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Analysis, and Index, by J. Lonsdale, M. A., 
and S. Lee, M. A. 


HORACE. Rendered into English Prose. With running Analysis, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, 
M.A. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Introductions, 
&c., by professor Masson. 



Published every Thursday, price erf.; Monthly Parts, it. 4 d 
and is 8 d , Half-Yearly Volumes , 10s. 6 d. 


NATURE: 

AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE . 


Nature expounds in a popular and yet authentic 
manner, the Grand Results of Scientific Research, 
discussing the most recent scientific discoveries, and 
pointing out the bearing of Science upon civilisation 
and progress, and its claims to a more general recog- 
nition, as well to a higher place in the educational 
system of the countiy. 

Jt contains original articles on all subjects within the 
domain of Science , Reviews setting forth the nature and 
value of recent Scientific Works ; Correspondence 
Columns, forming a medium of Scientific discussion and 
of intercommunication among the most distinguished 
men of Science ; Serial Columns, giving the gistcof the 
most important papers appearing in Scientific Journals, 
both Home and Foreign , Transactions of the prin- 
cipal Scientific Societies and Academies of the World ; 
Notes, &c. 

... t 

In schools where Science is included in the regular 
course of studies, this paper will be most acceptable, as 
it tellsSvhat is doing m Science all over the world, is 
popular without lowenng the standard of Science, and by 
it a vast amount of information is brought within a 
small compass, and students are directed to the best 
sources for what they need. The various questions con- 
nected with Science teaching in schools are also fully 
discussed, and the best methods of teaching are indicated. 



NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE is. EACH. 


THE FORCES OF NATURE. 

A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. By Amedee Guillbmin. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Lockyer, and Edited, 
with Additions and Notes, by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 

To be completed in Eighteen Parts . 

Also in One Vol. Royal Svo, Gilt, 2ij-. 

The “Forces of Nature ” has hitherto been accessible m England 
only m an expensive edition in one large volume. It appears to the 
publishers that by issuing it in monthly parts, at about half the 
original cost, they will bring it within the reach of a wider circle. 
They believe it is not too much to say that there is no work in the 
language from which the general reader can obtain a clearer view of 
the principles of physical science, and that it is as sound and 
accurate as it is populai. The number and beauty of the illustrations, 
and the lucidity of the style, have given it an enormous circulation 
in France, and two very large editions have been sold in England. 
The whole book has been thoroughly edited and adapted for the 
English public by Mi J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F R.S., whose 
name is a guarantee not only for the scientific accuracy, but for the 
completeness and lateness of the information 

Tie DAILY NT \VS s.iy-» . — “ The method of pictorial illustra- 
tion, accompanied a^ it is by descriptions of singular clearness, 
makes the experiments as easy to understand as though they were 
actually performed before the reader There are 450 of these 
illustrations, all well executed, and so admirably fitted to the text ts 
to make the book interesting to young people, while it is at the 
same time worthy of the notice of the student.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW remarks Altogether the work 
may be said to have no parallel, either in point of fulness or 
attraction, as a popular manual of physical science.” 
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